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CHAPTER  LXni. 

^  OPENS  AMID   ILL   OMENS.' 

The  closest  student  of  history  would  find  it  hard 
indeed  to  turn  to  the  account  of  any  other  royal 
reign  which  opened  under  conditions  so  peculiar 
and  so  unpropitious  as  those  which  accompanied 
the  succession  of  George  the  Fourth  to  the  English 
throne.  Even  in  the  pages  of  Gibbon  one  might 
look  in  vain  for  the  story  of  a  reign  thus  singularly 
darkened  in  its  earliest  chapters.  George  the  Fourth 
had  hardly  gone  through  the  State  ceremonials  which 
asserted  his  royal  position  when  he  was  seized  by  a 
sudden  illness  so  severe  that,  for  a  while,  the  nerves 
of  the  country  were  strained  by  the  alarm  which 
seemed  to  tell  that  a  grave  would  have  to  be  dug  for 
the  new  King  before  the  body  of  the  late  sovereign  had 
grown  quite  cold  in  the  royal  vault.  It  would  be 
idle,  at  this  time  of  day,  to  affect  any  serious  belief 
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that  the  grief  of  the  British  people  at  this  sudden 
taking-off,  had  it  come  to  pass,  would  have  exceeded 
any  possibility  of  consolation.  George  the  Fourth 
was  an  elderly  personage  when  he  came  to  the 
throne,  he  had  been  known  to  his  subjects  as  a 
deputy  King  for  many  years,  his  mode  of  living 
had  long  been  a  familiar  subject  of  scandal  among 
all  classes  of  his  people,  and  no  one  could  have 
supposed  that  the  prosperity  of  the  country  depended 
to  any  measurable  extent  on  the  continuance  of  his 
life. 

George,  however,  recovered.  His  illness  proved 
therefore  to  be  only  one  among  the  unpropitious 
conditions  which  accompanied  the  dawn  of  his 
reign.  Almost  the  next  thing  that  was  heard  of 
him  by  the  outer  world  was  that  he  had  inaugurated 
his  work  of  government  by  calling  on  his  ministers 
to  assist  him  in  obtaining  a  divorce  from  his  wife. 
Not  often,  it  must  be  admitted,  has  a  sovereign  just 
succeeding  to  a  throne  thus  celebrated  his  attain- 
ment of  regal  rank.  Then,  again,  the  beginning  of 
George  the  Fourth's  reign  was  immediately  followed 
by  the  explosion  of  a  conspiracy  belonging  to  an 
order  uncommon  indeed  in  the  England  of  those 
days,  almost  wholly  unknown  to  the  England 
of  our  own  time,  and  resembling  in  its  principal 
characteristics  some  of  the  Nihilist  or  Anarchist 
enterprises  common  even  still  in  certain  parts  of  the 
European  continent.  Thus  opened  the  first  chapter 
of  the  reign  of  King  George  the  Fourth.  We 
shall  have   to   go   more  fully  into   details,  and  we 
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only  print  these  few  lines  as  what  used  to  be  called 
in  former  days  the  argument  of  our  first  chapters. 

"George  was  too  unwell  to  stand  by  his  father^s 
bedside  when  the  poor  old  King  was  passing,  at  last, 
out  of  that  life  which  had  so  long  been  one  of  utter 
darkness  to  him.  George,  the  son,  had  taken  cold 
in  his  beloved  pavilion  at  Brighton,  and  the  cold 
soon  developed  into  an  illness  so  serious  that  for 
some  days  it  was  beUeved  the  new  King  was  destined 
to  succeed  his  father  in  the  grave  almost  as  soon  as 
he  had  succeeded  him  in  the  sovereignty.  George's 
life  of  excesses  had  not,  however,  completely  worn 
out  the  fine  constitution  with  which  Nature  had 
originally  endowed  him,  and  despite  the  kind  of 
medical  treatment  favoured  at  that  time,  the  old 
familiar  panacea,  which  consisted  mainly  in  incessant 
bleeding,  the  King  recovered.  He  was  soon  able  to 
receive  the  official  addresses  of  loyalty,  to  despatch  to 
Louis  the  Eighteenth  and  other  European  sovereigns 
his  formal  announcement  of  the  fact  that  he  had 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  his  formal  expressions 
of  grief  at  the  loss  of  his  beloved  father,  and  his 
formal  assurances  of  his  resolve  to  do  all  he  could  to 
maintain  harmonious  relations  with  the  rulers  of 
foreign  States.  He  retained  the  ministers  whom  he 
had  found  in  office,  and  who  were,  of  course,  his 
own  ministers.  Lord  Liverpool  was  Prime  Minister, 
Lord  Eldon  was  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Palmerston 
was  one  of  the  younger  members  of  the  Adminis- 
tration. 

The   times   were    troublous.      Lord    Liverpool's 
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long  tenure  of  office  had  been  marked,  so  far  as 
foreign  affairs  were  concerned,  by  a  resolute  hostility 
to  every  policy  and  all  movements  which  tended  in 
a  revolutionary  direction,  and  to  Lord  Liverpool  and 
his  closest  colleagues  the  whole  principle  of  popular 
liberty  was  merely  the  principle  of  revolution.  In 
home  affairs  Lord  Liverpool  had  always  identified 
himself  with  systems  of  political  repression,  systems 
which  were  established  on  the  theory  that  when- 
ever there  was  any  talk  of  popular  grievance  the 
only  wise  and  just  course  was  to  put  in  prison 
the  men  from  whose  mouths  such  talk  came 
forth.  On  financial  questions  Lord  Liverpool  appears 
to  have  entertained  some  enlightened  views,  views 
that  were  certainly  in  advance  of  the  political 
economy  professed  by  most  of  his  colleagues,  but 
where  distinctly  political  controversy  came  up  he 
may  be  taken  as  a  fair  illustration  of  the  old-fashioned 
Tory  statesmanship.  Eldon,  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
had  a  ffreat  deal  of  shrewdness  in  his  mental  consti- 
tution,  a  shrewdness  which  very  often  took  the  form 
of  selfishness ;  and  although  he  exhibited  himself  for 
the  most  part  as  a  genuine  Tory,  one  is  inclined  to 
doubt  whether  he  did  not  now  and  then  indulge  in  a 
secret  chuckle  at  the  expense  of  those  among  his 
colleagues  who  really  believed  that  the  principles  of 
old-fashioned  Toryism  were  the  only  sound  principles 
of  government. 

The  first  business  of  State  into  which  the  new 
sovereign  threw  his  whole  heart  and  soul  was  the 
endeavour  to  solemnise  the  opening  of  his  reign  by 
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obtaining  a  divorce  from  his  wife.  He  went  to  work 
at  once  with  the  set  purpose  of  inducing  his  ministers 
to  lend  him  their  aid  in  the  attainment  of  this  great 
object.  Lord  Eldon  was  more  especially  in  his 
confidence,  and  with  him  George  had  many  private 
interviews  and  much  exchange  of  letters  on  the 
subject  which  then  engrossed  his  attention.  He 
accompUshed  his  object  so  far  that  it  was  arranged 
to  leave  the  name  of  his  wife  out  of  the  Eoyal 
Liturgy.  But  even  to  set  on  foot  the  formal 
proceedings  for  a  divorce  proved  a  much  more 
difficult  piece  of  business.  Pliant  as  the  ministers 
were,  inclined  to  be  abject  as  some  of  them  were  in 
their  anxiety  to  please  their  royal  master,  yet  the 
men  with  whom  George  especially  consulted  could 
not  shrink  from  impressing  on  his  notice  some  of  the 
obstacles  which  stood  in  the  way  of  his  obtaining  his 
heart's  desire.  One  of  the  main  difficulties  consisted 
in  the  fact  that  a  great  part  of  the  evidence  given 
against  George's  unhappy  consort  during  the  former 
investigations  had  been  given  by  a  class  of  witnesses 
upon  whose  statement  it  would  be  impossible  for  any 
regularly  constituted  court  of  law  to  place  much 
reliance.  Again  and  again  in  the  correspondence 
which  passed  between  the  Kmg  and  some  of  his 
ministers  this  weakness  of  his  case  is  pointed  out, 
and  it  is  somewhat  curious  to  find  so  complete  a 
recognition  of  it  by  his  advisers  when  we  bear  in 
mind  what  they  had  sanctioned  before  and  were  to 
sanction  later  on. 

The   Queen  herself  was  on   the  Continent,  and 
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was  threatening  her  immediate  return  to  her 
husband's  country  unless  some  settlement  was 
made  with  her  which  should  secure  her  ample 
means  of  living  and  allow  her  to  be  formally 
recognised  abroad  as  the  wife  of  King  George. 
Henry  Brougham  was  acting  as  the  Queen's  principal 
adviser  at  home,  and  was  doing  his  best  to  bring 
about  some  sort  of  compromise  which  might  result 
in  the  Queen's  accepting  a  quiet  and  informal  separa- 
tion on  fair  and  reasonable  terms.  George,  however, 
was  not  inclined  to  listen  to  conditions  of  com- 
promise. He  wanted  to  get  rid  of  his  Queen  once  for 
all,  to  be  publicly  and  completely  divorced  from  her, 
to  be  free  from  even  a  nominal  association  with  her  ; 
and  he  was  not  inclined  to  accept  any  terms  which 
merely  secured  him  against  the.  chance  of  her  ever 
again  appearing  within  his  sight.  Brougham  was 
disposed,  and  even  determined,  to  do  all  he  could  for 
the  unhappy  Caroline,  although  every  now  and  then 
in  one  of  his  characteristic  bursts  of  ill-temper  he 
used  to  rail  against  the  trouble  she  gave  him  by  her 
impatient  desire  to  rush  back  to  England  and  make 
her  appeal  to  public  opinion  there.  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  negotiation  between  the  advisers  on 
both  sides,  and  the  final  offer  made  on  the  part  of 
the  King  was  that  the  Queen  should  have  an  allow- 
ance of  52,000Z.  a  year — not,  one  would  have  thought, 
a  very  illiberal  allowance  for  the  daughter  of  a  small 
German  prince — and  that  she  should  be  allowed  to 
retain  her  titles,  and  should  be  authorised  to  use 
them  at  foreign  courts,  but  that  her  name  was  not  to 
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appear  in  the  Liturgy,  and  that  she  was  not  to  appear 
officially  in  England  as  the  wife  of  the  sovereign. 
These  terms  were  offered  much  against  the  will  of 
the  King  himself,  who  still  yearned  for  the  divorce, 
the  whole  divorce,  and  nothing  but  the  divorce. 
George  yielded,  however,  to  the  urgent  advice  of  his 
ministers,  with  the  strong  hope  and  belief  still  in  his 
own  heart  that  Caroline  would  not  accept  the  con- 
ditions, and  would  insist  upon  presenting  herself  in 
England  and  asserting  her  position  as  Queen. 

The  Queen,  meanwhile,  had  left  Rome,  where  she 
had  been  staying  for  some  time  and  where  she  com- 
plained of  the  want  of  deference  shown  to  her  by  the 
Papal  authorities.  She  was  hurrying  back  to  England, 
and  had  written  to  Brougham  requesting  him  to  meet 
her  at  Saint  Omer,  and  there  accordingly  Brougham 
met  her.  Whether  he  was  very  urgent  in  his  advice 
to  her  to  accept  the  terms  it  is  not  easy  to  know ; 
but,  at  all  events,  it  is  quite  certain  that  she  refused 
point  blank  to  make  any  concessions,  that  she  left 
Brougham  with  positive  abruptness,  and  hastened 
on  her  way  to  England.  Among  her  most  confi- 
dential advisers  was  Alderman  Wood,  the  head  of  a 
great  firm  in  the  City  of  London,  a  leading  man  in 
the  Corporation  of  the  City,  and  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Many  eminent  Englishmen — 
among  whom  were  Wilberforce,  Canning,  and 
Denman,  afterwards  Lord  Chief  Justice — ^were  warm 
supporters  of  her  cause,  for  the  good  reason  that  they 
sincerely  believed  her  to  be  innocent  of  the  more 
serious  charges  made  against  her  and  deeply  wronged 
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by  the  conduct  of  the  King.  Even  her  most  resolute 
enemies  had  to  admit  that  whether  her  conduct  in 
thus  rushing  back  to  England  and  forcing  herself  on 
public  notice  were  wise  or  unwise,  from  the  worldly 
point  of  view,  it  certainly  seemed  at  least  like  the 
conduct  of  a  woman  proudly  conscious  of  her  own 
innocence,  and  determined  to  accept  no  compromise 
which  might  put  her  in  the  position  of  a  pardoned 
sinner.  The  nearer  she  came  to  England  the  more 
cordial  were  the  expressions  of  sympathy  she  received, 
and  from  the  moment  she  landed  on  English  shores 
her  way  to  London  became  like  a  triumphal  pro- 
cession. 

In  the  meantime  the  King  and  his  ministers 
had  come  to  an  agreement  which  was  exactly  what 
the  King  had  struggled  for  from  the  first,  an  agree- 
ment that  steps  should  be  taken  in  the  ordinary  way, 
according  to  the  legal  conditions  then  existing,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  divorce.  The  course  to 
be  adopted  was  to  bring  in  a  Divorce  Bill,  and 
endeavour  to  have  it  passed  through  both  Houses  of 
Parliament.  The  proceedings  were  to  open  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  the  Queen's  leading  defenders — 
for  her  cause  was  of  course  to  be  defended  by  counsel 
as  in  an  ordinary  court  of  law — were  Brougham  and 
Denman.  The  Queen's  arrival  in  London  was  a 
signal  for  the  most  tumultuous  demonstrations  of 
popular  devotion  and  favour  towards  her,  and 
popular  anger,  and  even  fury,  against  all  who  were 
supposed  to  be  her  enemies.  The  house  in  which 
she  took  up  her  abode  was  constantly  surrounded  by 
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vast  throngs  of  her  sympathisers,  and  she  used  to 
have  to  make  her  appearance  at  the  windows  at 
frequent  intervals  and  bow  her  acknowledgments  to 
the  crowds  below.  Sometimes  the  zeal  of  her 
admirers  found  a  different  way  of  expressing  itself, 
and  the  window  panes  of  many  houses  were  broken 
because  the  residents  were  known  to  be  on  the  side 
of  the  King  and  not  of  the  Queen.  Conspicuous 
public  men  who  were  known,  or  were  believed,  to 
have  taken  part  against  her  were  mobbed  in  the 
streets,  and  even  the  Duke  of  Wellington  himself  was 
more  than  once  the  object  of  a  hostile  demonstration. 
So  widely  spread,  so  deeply  penetrating  was  the 
feeling  in  favour  of  the  Queen  that  it  was  said  to 
have  found  its  way  even  into  the  ranks  of  the  army, 
and  it  was  believed  that  some  soldiers  of  regiments 
quartered  in  London  itself  were  to  be  found  carousing 
to  the  health  of  Queen  Caroline.  A  crowd  of  Italian 
witnesses  had  been  brought  over  to  bear  evidence 
against  the  Queen,  and  these  foreign  invaders,  nearly 
all  of  humble  rank,  had  to  be  sheltered  in  buildings 
specially  erected  for  their  protection  in  the  near 
neighbourhood  of  Westminster  Hall,  and  had  to  be 
immured  and  guarded  as  if  they  were  malefactors 
awaiting  trial  and  likely  to  escape,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  safe  from  the  outbreaks  of  popular 
indignation. 

It  told  heavily  for  the  case  of  the  Queen,  in  the 
minds  of  all  reasonable  and  impartial  people,  that 
while  the  King's  foreign  witnesses  were  drawn  for 
the  most  part  from  a  class  of  persons  who  might  be 
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supposed  easily  open  to  subornation  and  corruption, 
a  great  number  of  distinguished  men  and  women 
came  from  various  parts  of  Europe  in  which  the 
Queen  had  resided  to  give  evidence  in  her  favour, 
and  to  speak  highly  of  her  character  and  her  con- 
duct. The  manner  in  which  the  proceedings  against 
the  Queen  were  pressed  on  by  the  Ministry  had  one 
immediate  result  to  their  disadvantage  by  depriving 
them  of  the  services  of  George  Canning,  then  one  of 
the  most  rising  of  European  statesmen.  Canning 
was  strongly  impressed  with  a  belief  in  the  Queen's 
innocence,  and  he  could  not  consent  to  become  one  of 
her  formal  public  accusers,  which  he  must  have  done 
were  he  to  remain  a  member  of  the  Administration. 
Canning,  therefore,  after  a  time,  gave  up  his  place  as 
a  member  of  the  Government,  and  he  left  the  work 
of  the  prosecution,  as  it  may  be  called,  to  be  carried 
on  by  men  less  chivalrous  and  less  scrupulous.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  go  at  any  length  into  the  story  of 
the  proceedings  before  the  House  of  Lords.  These 
proceedings  would  have  been  made  memorable,  if 
there  were  nothing  else  to  make  them  so,  by  the 
speeches  which  Brougham  and  Denman  delivered  in 
defence  of  the  Queen.  Never  perhaps  in  the  course 
of  history  have  the  ears  of  a  monarch's  advisers 
been  made  to  tingle  by  such  sentences  of  magnificent 
and  scathing  denunciation  poured  out  in  arraign- 
ment of  the  monarch's  personal  conduct.  Denman, 
indeed,  incurred  the  implacable  hostility  of  George 
because,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  he  introduced 
a    famous    citation    from    Eoman    historv    which, 
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although  intended  to  tell  heavily  against  the  King, 
was  mistakenly  believed  by  some  of  the  King's 
friends  to  convey  a  much  darker  and  deeper  imputa- 
tion on  the  sovereign  than  that  which  was  really  in 
Denman's  mind. 

The  case  may  be  briefly  said  to  have  broken 
down.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  where  the  friends 
of  the  sovereign  were  most  powerful,  there  was 
only  a  majority  of  nine  for  the  third  reading  of 
the  Bill  of  Divorce,  and  the  Bill  if  persevered 
in  would  yet  have  to  encounter  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  Government,  therefore,  made  up  their 
minds  to  abandon  the  proceedings,  and  thereupon  the 
friends  of  the  Queen  exulted  tumultuously  over  the 
victory  they  had  won.  But  the  struggle  was  not 
by  any  means  at  an  end.  The  royal  coronation  had 
yet  to  come,  and  the  King  was  anxious  that  the  cere- 
monial should  be  got  through  at  as  early  a  date  as 
possible.  The  Queen  announced  her  determination  to 
present  herself  on  the  Day  of  Coronation  and  claim  her 
right  to  be  crowned  as  Queen  Consort  of  George  the 
Fourth.  Then  the  advisers  on  both  sides  went  to  work 
anew  with  the  vain  hope  of  bringing  about  something 
like  a  compromise  which  might  save  the  sovereign, 
the  Court,  and  the  country  from  scandalous  and 
tumultuous  scenes.  Again  the  Queen  was  offered 
the  allowance  which  had  been  tendered  to  her  before, 
on  the  old  conditions  that  she  would  behave  quietly 
and  keep  herself  out  of  sight.  Again  she  insisted 
that  her  name  must  be  included  in  the  Eoyal  Liturgy, 
and  again  the  King  announced  his  resolve  to  make 
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no  such  concession.  Then  the  Queen  once  more 
made  it  known  that  her  resolve  was  final,  and  that 
she  would  present  herself  at  Westmmster  Abbey  on 
the  Coronation  Day.  George  had  been  advised  that 
all  historical  precedents  warranted  him  in  maintain- 
ing that  the  King  had  an  absolute  right  to  direct  the 
forms  of  the  ceremonial  to  be  used  on  such  an  occa- 
sion, and  he  declared  that  he  would  not  allow  the 
Queen  to  take  any  part  in  the  solemnity  or  even  to 
be  present  during  its  performance.  The  Queen  wrote 
letters  to  the  King  which  she  sent  to  him  through 
his  Prime  Minister,  Lord  Liverpool.  George  sent 
back  the  letters  unopened  to  Lord  Liverpool,  with 
the  announcement  that  the  King  would  read  no  letter 
addressed  to  him  by  the  Queen,  and  would  only 
communicate  with  her  through  the  ordinary  oflGicial 
medium  of  one  of  his  ministers. 

The  letters  thus  written  on  both  sides  have  long 
since  been  pubUshed,  and  the  perusal  of  them  will 
probably  impress  most  readers  with  the  idea  of  a 
certain  sincerity  on  the  part  of  both  the  principal 
writers,  the  King  and  Queen.  Let  us  speak  as  harshly 
and  as  j  ustly  as  we  may  of  the  King's  general  con- 
duct, of  his  mode  of  living,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  always  treated  the  Queen,  we  shall 
find  it  hard  not  to  believe  that  there  was  in  the  depth 
of  George's  mind  a  fixed  conviction  that  he  had  real 
cause  of  complaint  against  his  unhappy  wife.  Let 
us,  on  the  other  hand,  give  the  fullest  recognition  to 
the  fact  that  although  the  scandalous  levities  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Queen  abroad  told  heavily  against 
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her,  we  are  none  the  less  compelled  to  admit  that 
her  letters  to  the  King,  and  her  demand  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Coronation  ceremonies,  seemed  to  be 
part  of  the  conduct  of  a  woman  who  will  not  and 
cannot  admit  that  she  has  done  anything  to  forfeit 
her  place  at  her  husband's  side. 

The  whole  story  seems  now  so  preposterously  out 
of  keeping  with  all  the  associations  of  a  modem  Court 
that  it  startles  our  sense  of  historical  credibility  when 
we  find  by  the  actual  dates  that  men  and  women 
are  still  living  who  might  have  been  carried  by 
their  nurses  to  see  the  crowds  round  Westminster 
Abbey  on  the  Coronation  Day  of  King  George  the 
Fourth.  The  Coronation  took  place  on  July  19, 
1821,  and  the  whole  ceremony  was  got  up  in  the 
most  costly,  the  most  gorgeous,  and,  as  it  would  seem 
now  to  a  calm  and  critical  reader  of  history,  in  the  most 
theatrical  style.  The  poor  Queen  did,  indeed,  make 
an  attempt  to  take  the  place  which  she  claimed  in 
the  performances  at  Westminster  Abbey.  *It  was 
natural,'  says  Miss  Martineau,  *  that  one  so  long  an 
outcast  and  at  length  borne  back  into  social  life  by 
the  sympathies  of  a  nation  should  expect  too  much 
from  these  sympathies  and  fail  to  stop  at  the  right 
point  in  her  demands.'  Miss  Martineau  adds,  how- 
ever, and  her  words  wiU  carry  with  them  the  feelings 
of  every  reader  now :  *  It  would  have  been  well  if  the 
Queen  had  retired  into  silence  after  the  grant  of  her 
annuity  and  the  final  refusal  to  insert  her  name  in 
the  Liturgy.'  The  Queen,  of  course,  failed  to  obtain 
an  entrance  to  Westminster  Abbey.     It  had  been 
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arranged  by  orders  of  the  King  that  no  one  was  to 
be  allowed  admission,  even  to  look  on  at  the  cere- 
monial, without  a  ticket  officially  issued  and  properly 
accredited  with  the  name  of  the  bearer.  The  Queen, 
therefore,  was  allowed  to  pass  through  the  crowded 
streets,  but  when  she  came  to  the  doors  of  the  Abbey 
the  soldiers  on  guard  asked  for  her  ticket  of  admis- 
sion, and  of  course  she  had  none  to  present.  Some 
of  the  friends  who  accompanied  her  indignantly 
asked  the  soldiers  whether  they  did  not  recognise 
their  Queen,  the  Queen  of  England ;  but  the  officers 
in  command  replied  that  their  orders  were  strict,  and 
the  unhappy  Caroline  Amelia  was  literally  turned 
away  from  the  Abbey  door.  The  King  had  accom- 
plished his  object. 

The  poor  woman's  story  comes  to  an  end  very 
soon.  On  August  2,  only  a  few  days  after  the  Coro- 
nation, it  was  made  known  to  the  public  that  the 
Queen  was  seriously  ill.  She  was  suffering,  it  appears, 
from  internal  inflammation,  and  the  anxieties,  the  ex- 
citements,  the  heart-burnings,  the  various  agonies  of 
emotion  she  had  lately  been  undergoing  must  have 
left  her  poorly  prepared.  On  August  7  her  condition 
became  so  alarming  to  those  around  her  that  it  was 
thought  right  to  warn  her  of  her  danger.  She  quietly 
said  that  she  had  no  wish  to  live,  that  she  hoped  not 
to  suffer  much  bodily  pain  in  dying,  but  that  she 
could  leave  life  without  the  least  regret.  She  died 
that  day,  having  lived  little  more  than  fifty-two  years. 
It  was  her  singular  fate,  however,  that  even  in  her 
death,    which    otherwise    must    have    brought    so 
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much  relief,  she  became  a  new  source  of  trouble  to 
her  royal  husband.  George  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  pay  a  visit  after  his  Coronation  to  his  subjects  in 
Ireland,  to  *  the  long-cherished  isle  which  he  loved,' 
as  Byron  says,  *  like  his  bride.*  He  had  got  as  far  as 
Holyhead  on  his  way  when  the  news  reached  him  of 
the  Queen's  illness,  and  he  thought  that  it  would  be 
hardly  becoming  for  him  to  make  his  first  public 
appearance  in  Ireland  at  such  a  moment,  and  to  run 
the  risk,  perhaps,  of  having  his  royal  entrance  into 
DubUn  accompanied  by  the  news  that  his  Queen  had 
just  died.  Then,  when  the  news  of  her  death  did 
actually  reach  him,  it  was  still  necessary  to  make 
some  little  delay — joy-bells  and  funeral-bells  do  not 
ring  well  together — and  thus  George,  even  as  a 
widower,  found  his  wife  still  a  little  in  the  way.  The 
remains  of  Caroline  AmeUa  were  carried  back  to  her 
native  Brunswick,  and  there  ended  her  melancholy 
story.  It  is  impossible  not  to  regard  this  unhappy 
woman  as  the  victim,  in  great  measure,  of  the  cus- 
toms which  so  often  compel  princes  and  princesses 
to  leave  reciprocal  love  out  of  the  conditions  of 
marriage.  *The  birds  which  live  in  the  air,'  says 
Webster's  immortal  *  Duchess  of  Malfi,' 

On  the  wild  benefit  of  nature,  live 

Happier  than  we,  for  they  can  ohoose  their  mates. 

Other  women,  indeed,  might  have  struggled  far 
better  against  the  adverse  conditions  of  an  unsuitable 
marriage  and  have  borne  themselves  far  better  amid 
its   worst  trials   than   the   clever,   impulsive,  light- 
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hearted,  light-headed  Caroline  Amelia  was  able  to  do. 
There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  she  had  a  good 
heart,  a  loving  nature,  and  the  wish  to  lead  a  pure 
and  honourable  life.  But  she  was  too  often  thought- 
less, careless,  wilful,  and  headstrong,  and,  like  many 
others  who  might  have  done  well  under  fair  condi- 
tions, she  allowed  the  worst  qualities  of  her  nature  to 
take  the  command  just  at  the  very  moment  when 
there  was  most  need  for  the  exercise  of  all  that  was 
best  in  her.  Even  with  regard  to  George  himself, 
it  seems  only  fair  and  reasonable  to  assume  that  he, 
too,  might  have  done  better  if  his  marriage  had  not 
been  merely  an  arrangement  of  State.  Perhaps  the 
whole  history  of  State  marriages  contains  no  chapter 
at  once  more  fantastic  and  more  tragic  than  that 
which  closed  with  the  death  of  Caroline  Amelia,  wife 
of  George  the  Fourth. 

While  the  joy-bells  of  London  were  already  chim- 
ing for  the  coronation  of  George  the  Fourth,  the  most 
powerful  enemy  George's  country  had  ever  had  was 
passing  quietly  away  in  St.  Helena.  On  May  5,  1821, 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  died  in  his  island  exile.  No 
words  could  exaggerate  the  sensation  produced  through 
the  whole  world  by  the  close  of  this  marvellous  career. 
He  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  greatest  figures  in 
history.  As  a  conquering  soldier  he  has  no  rival  in 
the  modern  world,  and  indeed  all  the  history  we  know 
of,  ancient  or  modern,  can  give  but  very  few  names 
which  may  bear  comparison  with  his.  Unlike  Caesar 
and  Alexander,  he  had  made  his  way  from  the  humble 
obscurity  of  common  life,  and,  unlike  Caesar,  he  did 
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not  seem  to  have  had  in  him  the  intellectual  greatness 
which  must  have  made  him,  under  any  conditions,  a 
y^         master  of  men  and  of  hemispheres.     So  far  as  mere 
dramatic  effect  is  concerned,  he  was  less  fortunate 
than  Caesar  in  his  disappearance  from  the  world's 
stage.     Napoleon  was   doomed  to  pine  and  wither 
away  on  a  lonely  island  in   the  South  Atlantic  for 
years  and  years,  and  there  was  something  like  an  anti- 
climax in  the  closing  scenes  of  that  marvellous  Ufe- 
drama.     It  is  pitiful  and  saddening  now  to  read  of 
the  trumpery  annoyances  and  humiUations  to  which 
his  days  of  exile  were  subjected,  and  to  read,  too,  of 
the  unceasing   complaints  with  which  he  resented 
what  he  regarded  as  the  insults  offered  to  him  by  his 
gaolers.     There  was,  indeed,  much  that  was  ignoble 
in  the  manner  of  his  treatment  by  those  who  had  him 
in  charge,  in  the  paltry  indignities  which  he  had  to 
endure,  and  which  he  could  not  endure  in  the  patient 
dignity  of  silence.     The  mere  refusal  to  allow  to  him 
his  title  of  Emperor,  and  to  insist  that  he  should  only 
be  addressed  as  General  Bonaparte,  was  as  illogical 
as  it  was  ungenerous  ;  for  if  revolutionary  France  had 
not  the  right  to  make  him  an  Emperor,  she  certainly 
could  not  have  had  the  right  to  make  him  a  General. 
Every  movement  he  made  and  every  movement  made 
by  any  of  his  friends  on  the  island  was  watched  as 
jealously  and  as  closely  as  if  he  had  been  some  vulgar 
Jack  Sheppard  plotting  with  his  pals  for  an  escape 
through  the  windows  or  the  cellars  of  his  prison. 

One  cannot  but  regret  that  Napoleon  could  not 
have  folded  himself  in   the  majestic  mantle  of  his 
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dignity  and  his  fame,  could  not  even,  if  it  were  needed, 
have  eaten  out  his  own  heart  in  silence,  and  left  his 
captors  to  work  their  worst  upon  him  without  giving 
them  the  satisfaction  of  extorting  a  word  of  querulous 
remonstrance.  His  captors,  no  doubt,  were  perpetu- 
ally haunted  by  the  dread  that  he  might  somehow 
contrive  to  make  his  escape,  and  that  if  once  he  got 
away  from  St.  Helena  the  whole  struggle  might  have 
to  begin  all  over  again.  No  doubt,  too,  his  captors 
would  have  said,  speaking  in  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
that  Napoleon  was  not  to  be  trusted  like  an  honour- 
able prisoner  on  parole,  and  that  there  was  no  way  of 
securing  the  peace  of  the  world  but  by  holding  him 
under  close  and  constant  guard.  Tlie  whole  story  of 
those  years  of  captivity  is  profoundly  sad,  and  is  one 
which  may  probably  be  read  with  less  pain  even  by 
Frenchmen  than  by  high-minded  Englishmen.  There 
has  lately  been  given  to  the  world  in  the  pages  of  an 
American  magazine,  *  The  Century,'  a  continuation  of 
the  record  once  made  by  Dr.  Barry  E.  O'Meara  of  his 
conversations  with  Napoleon  during  Napoleon's  exile 
in  St.  Helena.  Dr.  O'Meara  was  a  surgeon  in  the 
English  nav)?-,  and  was  serving  in  the  '  Bellerophon  ' 
when  Napoleon  came  on  board.  He  was  allowed  to 
take  care  of  Napoleon  by  the  British  Government,  and 
as  he  was  an  Irishman  he  felt  a  certain  sympathy 
with  Napoleon  and  came  to  be  treated  by  the  fallen 
Emperor  as  a  friend.  He  published  a  volume  called 
*  A  Voice  from  St.  Helena,'  in  which  he  gave  a  detailed 
account  of  his  talks  with  the  great  Emperor.  The 
book  was  much  read  at  the  time  of  its  publication 
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and  created  a  deep  interest  wherever  it  was  read. 
From  this  work  O'Meara  left  out  many  of  the  memo- 
randa he  had  written  down,  probably  because  he 
thought  they  might  give  offence  needlessly  to  living 
persons  ;  but  the  withheld  memoranda  were  all  care- 
fully preserved  and  passed  into  the  hands  of  some  of 
his  descendants  in  New  Jersey,  and  have  after  this 
long  lapse  of  time  been  published  at  last.  They 
tell  us  with  painful  accuracy  of  the  petty  annoy- 
ances constantly  inflicted  upon  Napoleon,  and  of  the 
impatience  and  fretfulness  with  which,  day  after  day, 
he  resented  them  and  complained  of  them.  We  seem 
to  live  with  the  great  dethroned  Emperor  in  his  hours 
of  homeliest  complainings,  when  every  little  grievance 
that  burns  in  his  heart  finds  repeated  expression  on 
his  lips.  Few  chapters  in  the  history  of  fallen  great- 
ness can  be  more  touching  than  these  pages. 

Not  all  that  Napoleon  said  about  England,  however, 
was  mere  complaint  and  disparagement.  The  world 
of  London  may  be  interested  in  learning  from  these 
reminiscences  how  Napoleon  told  Dr.  Barry  O'Meara 
that  if  he,  Napoleon,  had  had  any  authority  over  the 
English  Metropolis  he  would  have  long  ago  taken 
measures  for  constructing  an  embankment  on  both 
sides  of  the  Thames  as  it  passed  between  Middlesex 
and  Surrey.  If  Dr.  O'Meara  had  embodied  this  sug- 
gestion in  his  public  volume,  Napoleon  might  uncon- 
sciously have  become  the  projector  of  the  Thames 
Embankment.  Fas  est  ab  hoste — the  proverb  is  some- 
what musty. 
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CHAPTER  LXIV. 

POPULAR  ALARMS — ROYAL  EXCURSIONS. 

The  plot  which  has  been  already  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  unpropitious  events  that  marked  the  opening 
of  George  the  Fourth's  reign  was  the  famous  Cato 
Street  conspiracy.  The  conspiracy  was  nothing  less 
than  a  plot  for  the  assassination,  all  at  once,  of  the 
whole  of  his  Majesty's  ministers.  The  principal  con- 
spirator was  a  man  named  Thistlewood,  a  compound 
of  half-crazy  fanaticism  and  desperate  villainy — a 
creature  who  believed  that  he  had  private  vengeance 
to  satisfy,  and  who  had,  at  the  same  time,  persuaded 
himself  that  no  good  could  come  to  the  people  of 
England  until  an  example  had  been  made  of  the 
King's  official  advisers  by  the  avenging  hand  of  the 
lover  of  Uberty.  The  novelty  as  well  as  the  audacity 
of  the  plot  created  a  perfect  consternation  all 
through  England,  and  it  became,  for  a  while,  the 
sincere  conviction  of  a  vast  number  of  reasonable 
Englishmen  that  the  whole  political  and  social  system 
of  the  kingdom  was  undermined  by  such  plots,  and 
that  only  the  most  strenuous  exertions  made  by  the 
champions  of  law  and  order  could  protect  the  realm 
from  an  outbreak  of  horrors  far  transcending  any  of 
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those  that  had  convulsed  France  during  the  worst 
days  of  the  Eevolution.  It  was  soon  made  clear 
enough  that  Thistlewood's  plot  was  a  conspiracy 
which  included  only  a  very  small  number  of  men, 
and  it  has  never  been  quite  certain  whether  it  was 
not  originally  put  in  motion  by  the  machination  of 
some  of  the  paid  spies  and  informers  whom  it  was 
believed,  at  that  time,  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Ministry 
to  keep  in  its  service  for  the  detection  and  the 
frustration  of  revolutionary  conspiracy.  It  was  the 
common  practice  of  spies  and  informers,  in  those 
days,  to  go  about  secretly  in  quarters  where  revolu- 
tionary conspiracy  was  believed  to  be  in  existence, 
to  represent  themselves  to  some  of  the  suspected 
plotters  as  fellow-revolutionists  and  brother-conspira- 
tors, and  thus  to  get  into  their  confidence,  and  even 
to  suggest  to  them  some  new  form  of  conspiracy,  in 
order  that  their  willingness  to  accept  the  suggestion 
might  mark  them  out  as  proper  subjects  for  a 
Government  prosecution  and  obtain  for  the  informers 
the  credit  of  the  detection. 

Thistlewood  had  been  engaged  in  popular  agita- 
tion for  some  sort  of  reconstitution  of  political 
society,  and  he  had  been  once  put  on  his  trial  for 
some  alleged  offence  arising  out  of  such  an  agitation. 
More  lucky  than  many  other  of  his  contemporaries 
under  similar  conditions,  he  was  brought  before  a 
jury  who  found  him  not  guilty  of  the  charge  made 
against  him.  Now,  if  Thistlewood  had  been  a  sane 
member  of  even  an  Anarchist  organisation,  he  might 
have  been  softened  in  his  feelings  towards  the  existing 
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order  of  things  by  finding  that  a  jury  had  actu- 
ally recognised  the  possibility  of  his  being  formally 
charged  with  an  offence  against  the  Crown  and  yet 
not  being  guilty.  But  Thistlewood  regarded  the 
bare  fact  that  a  charge  had  been  made  against  him 
as  a  crime  calling  out  for  vengeance,  and  in  his 
frenzy  he  got  the  idea  into  his  head  that  Lord  Sid- 
mouth,  the  Home  Secretary,  was  the  person  on  whom 
he  was  bound  to  take  revenge.  Accordingly,  the 
unfortunate  creature  actually  sent  a  challenge  to 
Lord  Sidmouth,  inviting  and  defying  him  to  mortal 
combat.  Perhaps  Lord  Sidmouth  would  have  acted 
wisely  if  he  had  taken  no  notice  whatever  of  this 
preposterous  challenge,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
only  fair  to  remember  that  Lord  Sidmouth  might 
think  it  dangerous  to  the  public  peace  to  allow  a 
person  to  go  unrebuked  who  had  sent  a  challenge  to 
a  Minister  of  the  Crown.  Criminal  proceedings 
were,  therefore,  taken  against  Thistlewood,  and 
instead  of  being  committed  to  the  protection  of  a 
lunatic  asylum,  the  author  of  the  challenge  was 
sentenced  to  a  year's  imprisonment.  When  his 
prison  time  was  over,  Thistlewood  came  out  a  man 
inflamed  with  a  desire  for  vengeance  on  all  the  ruling 
classes  in  general,  and  on  Ministers  of  the  Crown  in 
particular.  Like  the  murderer  in  'Macbeth,'  he 
thought  himself  one  whom  the  vile  blows  and  buffets 
of  the  world  had  so  incensed  that  he  was  reckless 
what  he  did  to  spite  the  world.  He  soon  got  around 
him  a  small  gang  of  agitators  as  ignorant,  and  almost 
as  crazy,  as  himself,  and  he  initiated  them  into  a 
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grand  scheme  for  dealing  a  death-blow  to  all  the 
ministers  at  once,  and  then  seizing  on  the  Bank, 
Mansion  House,  and  Tower  of  London,  and  from 
these  strongholds  proclaiming  the  existence  of  a 
provisional  government. 

Now  the  whole  notion  of  such  a  plot  as  this,  and 
any  possible  success  coming  out  of  it,  may  seem,  at 
first  sight,  too  crazy  to  be  accepted  by  any  set  of 
men,  however  ignorant  or  however  wicked,  who  were 
not  downright  lunatics.  But  it  is  certain  that 
Thistlewood  did  find  a  small  number  of  men  who 
were  not  actually  lunatics,  and  who  yet  were  ready 
to  join  with  him  and  to  risk  their  lives  in  his  enter- 
prise. The  first  act  in  the  plot  was  to  be  the 
assassination  of  the  King's  ministers.  One  of  the 
professional  spies  in  the  employment  of  the  authori- 
ties, a  man  named  Edwards,  was  already  in  commu- 
nication with  Thistlewood  and  his  friends.  The  plot 
had  been  for  a  considerable  time  in  preparation,  and 
it  was  put  ofi*  for  a  while  because  of  the  death  of 
George  the  Third,  and  the  hopes  entertained  by  the 
conspirators  that  the  new  King  might  go  back  to  the 
pohtical  principles  of  his  earher  years,  discard  Lord 
Liverpool,  Lord  Sidmouth,  and  his  other  Tory  advisers, 
and  thus  render  it  unnecessary  for  patriotic  men  to 
put  them  to  death  in  order  to  save  the  country. 

When,  however,  it  became  apparent  that  George  the 
Fourth  was  to  keep  around  him  the  ministers  who  had 
served  him  when  he  was  Prince  Eegent,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  the  work  must  go  on.  Edwards,  the  spy, 
was  able  to  make  it  known  to  Thistlewood  that  there 
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was  to  be  a  dinner  of  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  on 
February  23,  1820,  and  the  opportunity  was  thought 
to  be  placed  by  a  kindly  fate  in  the  hands  of  the 
conspirators.      Meanwhile    the    minister    at    whose 
house  the  dinner  was  to  take  place,  Lord  Harrowby, 
was  kept  fully  informed  of  all  that  was  going  on,  and 
he  wisely  resolve<l  to  take  no  public  notice  of  the 
scheme  until  the  day  for  the  dinner  should  arrive, 
when  the  instruments  of  the  wholesale  murder  plot 
could  be  suddenly  arrested  at  the  moment  of  their 
attempt  to  carry  out  their  design.     Thistlewood  and 
most  of  his  companions  had  their  head-quarters  in 
the  garrets  of  a  house  in  Cato  Street,  Edgware  Road, 
and  there  it  was  arranged  among  them  that  they 
should  remain  until  one  or  two  of  their  accomplices, 
who  were  kept  at  watch   for  the   purpose,   should 
come  to  them  and  report  that  the  doomed  dinner- 
guests  had  assembled.     Then  the  conspirators  were 
to  repair  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Lord  Harrowby's 
house  in  Grosvenor  Square.     One  of  the  outpost  men 
was   to   knock   at  Lord  Harrowby's  door,  and  the 
moment  the  door  was  opened  all  the  gang  were  to 
rush  in  and  put  the  ministers  to  death.     Lord  Har- 
rowby took  good  care  not  to  have  any  guests  that 
evening,  but  the  outpost  men  of  the  conspiracy  were 
deceived  by  the  fact  that  a  dinner  party  was  actually 
going  on  at  the  house  of  the  Archbishop  of  York 
next   door,  and  when  they  saw  carriages  arriving 
there  they  felt  sure  this  was  the  dinner  party  for 
which  they  were  waiting.     They  waited  there  until 
th«  last  of  the  guests  appeared  to  have  arrived,  and 
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then  set  out  to  give  notice  to  Thistlewood  and  his 
companions.  Before  the  outpost  men  had  got  back 
to  Cato  Street  the  police  were  already  there,  and  an 
attempt  was  made  to  arrest  the  whole  of  the  con- 
spirators. A  scuflSe  took  place,  in  which  Thistlewood 
stabbed  one  of  the  policemen  to  the  heart.  The 
constituted  authorities  had  contrived  to  make  almost 
as  much  of  a  bungle  as  the  conspirators  had  done ; 
the  military  force  did  not  arrive  in  time,  and  Thistle- 
wood and  some  of  his  accomplices  succeeded,  for  the 
moment,  in  making  their  escape.  It  was  only  for 
the  moment.  Thistlewood  was  arrested  next  day. 
There  was  nothing  heroic  or  dramatic  about  the 
manner  of  his  capture.  He  had  sought  refuge  at  the 
house  of  a  friend  in  Moorfields,  and  he  was  comfort- 
ably asleep  in  bed  when  the  house  was  surrounded 
and  he  was  made  prisoner.  He  was  put  on  trial 
soon  after,  and,  with  four  of  his  accomplices,  was 
sentenced  to  death,  and  on  May  1  the  five  were 
executed. 

The  evidence  at  the  trial  made  it  clear  to  any 
reasonable  mind  that  the  plot  was  confined  altogether 
to  the  small  knot  of  ignorant  desperadoes  who  held 
their  councils  in  Cato  Street,  and  to  the  informer 
Edwards,  who  had  been  in  communication  with  them. 
The  public  were  never  allowed  to  know  what  had 
become  of  this  man  Edwards.  Had  he  been  pen- 
sioned by  the  Government  and  been  allowed  to  pass 
into  honourable  and  comfortable  retirement,  or  was 
he  to  be  arrested  and  put  on  his  trial  like  other  con- 
spirators ?    Several  attempts  were  made  to  get  at  the 
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truth  by  means  of  questions  to  the  ministers  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  no  satisfactory  reply  could 
be  extracted  or  extorted.  Indeed,  it  seemed  quite 
probable  that  the  general  feeling  among  the  ruling 
classes  at  the  time  would  have  been  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  done  a  very  good  thing  by  employing  a 
man  to  help  in  working  up  murderous  conspiracies  in 
order  that  such  conspiracies  should  be  frightened  out 
of  existence,  and  that  it  was  quite  right  to  protect 
and  reward  the  emissaries  who  had  rendered  such 
faithful  service.  For  a  time  there  was  a  widespread 
and  sincere  belief  that  the  Cato  Street  conspiracy 
was  only  one  in  a  vast  network  of  conspiracies 
from  which  nothing  but  the  severest  measures  of 
repression  could  save  England.  The  King  himself 
in  his  royal  message  to  Parliament  was  careful  to 
make  use  of  the  Cato  Street  conspiracy  as  another 
and  a  crowning  evidence  of  the  necessity  which 
existed  for  the  wholesale  application  of  the  criminal 
law  in  order  to  save  the  State  from  the  triumph 
of  anarchy.  A  season  of  absolute  panic  set  in,  and 
the  most  trivial  political  disturbance  arising  in  any 
part  of  the  country  was  magnified  into  another 
attempt  of  the  emissaries  of  revolution  to  upset  the 
throne,  pull  down  the  Church,  and  turn  the  State 
into  the  republic  of  a  rabble. 

It  is  quite  clear  now  to  all  readers  of  history  that 
such  attempts  as  those  planned  by  the  Cato  Street 
conspirators  can  only  exist  at  a  time  when  stern  and 
savage  restrictions  are  set  upon  all  efforts  to  obtain  a 
free  public  hearing  for  the  discussion  of  political  and 
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social  grievances.  Where  political  wrongs  can  be 
arraigned  in  the  open  day,  there  is  no  occasion  for 
the  work  of  the  midnight  conspirator.  Already  in 
England  public  men  were  coming  forward  who  were 
filled  with  the  noble  and  patriotic  desire  to  give  the 
philosophy  of  history  some  share  in  the  guidance  of 
political  life.  Popular  education  had  been  totally 
neglected  in  England,  and,  indeed,  the  too  common 
impression  among  the  ruling  classes  was  that  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people  could  never  be  kept  in  due 
obedience  to  their  superiors  if  they  were  permitted  to 
make  themselves  unfit  for  their  station  by  learning 
how  to  read  and  write.  Even  the  criminal  laws 
themselves  bore  terrible  testimony  to  the  prevailing 
ideas,  by  the  fact  that  property  was  proclaimed  as 
sacred  a  possession  as  life  itself. 

In  the  early  days  of  George  the  Fourth's  reign 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  the  famous  historian,  philo- 
sopher, and  philanthropist,  brought  into  the  House  of 
Commons  a  measure  for  abolishing  the  punishment 
of  death  in  cases  of  the  stealing  of  property  to  the 
value  of  five  shillings,  and  he  succeeded  in  carry- 
ing his  measure  through  Parliament.  Up  to  that 
time  men  and  women  had  been  executed,  year 
after  year,  for  stealing  from  a  shop  any  goods 
of  the  value  of  five  shillings,  were  the  goods  but  a 
few  loaves  of  high-priced  bread  carried  off  for  the 
purpose  of  relieving  the  sufferings  of  a  hungry  family. 
Sir  James  Mackintosh's  measure  aimed  at  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  death  penalty  in  a  large  number  of  other 
minor  offences,  but  he  only  succeeded  in  robbing  the 
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gallows  of  its  victims  in  two  other  classes  of  small 
offences  as  well  as  that  which  has  just  been  mentioned. 
At  this  time  of  day  one  reads  with  amazement 
the  arguments  which  men  like  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon 
directed  against  the  humane  measures  introduced  by 
Sir  James  Mackintosh.  Parliament  and  the  country 
were  solemnly  warned  that  if  such  relaxation  of  the 
death  punishment  were  sanctioned  by  law,  the  smaller 
class  of  tradesmen  would  have  to  give  up  their  shops 
and  their  business  altogether,  because  it  would  be 
utterly  impossible  for  them  to  keep  any  goods  in 
their  windows  or  on  their  shelves  if  the  punishment 
of  death  were  not  maintained  for  the  theft  of  a  shawl 
or  a  snufi-box.  At  the  same  time  it  was  well  known 
to  everybody  who  had  eyes  to  see  or  ears  to  hear 
that  numbers  of  shoplifters  escaped  punishment 
altogether  because  humane  juries  refused,  even  on 
the  plainest  evidence,  to  find  a  verdict  of  guilty  where 
such  a  verdict  would  send  the  prisoner  from  the  dock 
to  the  gallows.  Many  a  jury,  too,  when  it  was  im- 
possible to  doubt  that  a  theft  had  been  committed, 
acted  on  the  ingenious  plan  of  declaring  in  their 
verdict  that  the  articles  stolen,  whatever  their  obvious 
market  worth,  were  under  the  value  of  five  shillings, 
thereby  saving  the  offender  from  the  doom  of  death. 
Thus  the  repressive  power  of  the  law  was  necessarily 
diminished  by  the  uncertainty  which  common  huma- 
nity put  in  the  way  of  its  regular  enforcement,  and 
that  very  barbarity  of  punishment  which  was  intended 
to  keep  men  back  from  crime  by  its  mere  terrors 
gave  to  the  criminal  only  another  chance  of  escape. 
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Sir  James  Mackintosh  had  brought  in  his  measures 
as  successor,  in  that  line  of  philanthropic  reform,  to 
the  lamented  Sir  Samuel  Eomilly,  whose  melancholy 
death  already  referred  to  had  created  a  profound 
sensation  throughout  England  and  abroad  towards 
the  close  of  the  late  reign.  About  the  time  when 
Mackintosh  was  thus  making  his  partly  successful 
attempt  to  put  some  check  on  the  application  of  the 
death  penalty,  Henry  Brougham  was  arousing  the 
attention  of  Parliament  and  the  country  to  the 
lamentable  and  disgraceful  absence  of  anything  like 
a  system  of  national  education.  On  June  28,  1820, 
Brougham  brought  forward  the  first  definite  proposal 
submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  a  scheme  of 
national  education  designed  to  apply  to  England  and 
Wales.  A  Parliamentary  committee  had  been  sitting 
for  some  time  to  make  inquiries  and  receive  evidence 
as  to  the  state  of  education  in  the  poorer  districts  of 
the  land.  This,  too,  was  owing  almost  altogether  to 
the  energy  and  the  efforts  of  Brougham;  but  the 
inquiries  of  the  committee  were  resulting  in  nothing 
very  practical,  and  Brougham  therefore  went  a  step 
further  than  he  had  previously  gone  and  brought 
forward  his  definite  scheme  for  national  education. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  he  did  not  succeed 
in  carrying  his  measure,  and  that  generations  had  yet 
to  pass  away  before  any  real  and  comprehensive 
effort  was  made  by  the  State  to  establish  such  a 
system  of  popular  education  in  these  countries  as 
had  been  known  to  Prussia  and  other  European 
nations  almost  for  time  out  of  mind.     But  Brougham 
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had  at  least  started  the  question,  and  he  never  ceased 
to  keep  it  moving  during  his  long  life.  Other 
reformers,  too,  as  well  as  Mackintosh  and  Brougham 
were  making  their  voices  heard  above,  or  at  all 
events  through,  the  din  and  clamour  of  the  contro- 
versy between  the  friends  of  the  King  and  the  cham- 
pions of  the  Queen.  Lord  John  Eussell  may  be  said 
to  have  then  begun  his  noble  career  as  reformer  of 
the  system  of  Parliamentary  representation,  and  Mr. 
Lambton,  afterwards  to  be  better  known  as  Lord 
Durham,  made  more  than  one  bold  effort  in  the  same 
direction. 

Eussell  and  Lambton  were  both  unsuccessful  just 
then.  Tlie  time  had  not  yet  come  when  the  ques- 
tion of  Parliamentary  reform  was  to  break  up 
Ministries,  set  the  country  aflame  with  agitation,  and 
put  a  thick-witted  sovereign  to  the  necessity  of 
choosing  between  submission  to  the  popular  demand 
or  facing  the  risk  of  revolution.  But  it  might  have 
been  clear  to  reflective  men  that  the  days  of  uncon- 
ditional loyalty  to  the  will  of  a  monarch  had  nearly 
run  their  course  in  England,  and  that  the  demand 
for  a  reform  in  the  criminal  law,  a  relaxation  of  the 
repression  of  free  speech,  the  establishment  of  some 
system  of  popular  education,  and  the  adoption  of  a 
really  representative  principle  in  the  construction  of 
Parliament  was  destined  before  long  to  prove  irre- 
sistible. The  case  of  the  reformers  was  emphasised 
by  the  widespread  agricultural  distress  from  which 
the  country  had  long  been  suffering.  The  inevitable 
reaction  had  set  in,  too,  after  the  spasmodic  inflation 
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of  trade  and  commerce  which  had  accompanied  the 
long  period  of  war.  Even  if  the  governing  system  of 
England  had  been  as  wise  and  humane  as  it  was  un- 
enlightened and  harsh,  the  condition  of  the  country- 
would,  of  itself,  have  favoured  almost  any  demand  for 
reform.  As  the  Government  system  actually  was, 
only  a  national  prosperity  of  universal  and  impossible 
sleekness  could  have  kept  the  people  of  England 
much  longer  indifferent  to  the  necessity  for  reform  in 
almost  every  department  of  the  political  and  social 
system. 

Meanwhile  the  new  King  was  paying  his  round 
of  State  visits  to  Ireland,  to  Hanover,  and  to  Scot- 
land. We  have  seen  already  how  the  royal  progress 
to  Ireland  was  delayed  by  the  inconvenient  occurrence 
of  the  Queen's  death.  George  soon,  however,  felt  it 
proper  to  put  away  all  affectation  of  grief,  and  to  pay 
his  visit  to  Ireland.  Great  hopes  were  entertained 
there  for  the  beneficent  results  of  the  royal  visit. 
George  had  been  during  his  earlier  days  in  political 
sympathy  as  well  as  boon  companionship  with  Fox 
and  with  Sheridan.  Fox  had  always  shown  himself 
a  true  friend  to  Ireland.  The  Irish  national  poet, 
Thomas  Moore,  had,  in  one  of  his  songs,  described 
the  banshee  as  wailing  over  the  grave  of  him  '  on 
whose  burning  tongue  truth,  peace,  and  freedom 
hung.'  It  was  fondly  believed  in  Ireland  that  the 
King  was  returning  to  the  sympathies  of  his  earher 
days,  and  that  his  coming  to  the  island  must  bring 
blessings  with  it.  Daniel  O'Connell,  the  orator  and 
tribune  of  the  Irish  people,  appears  to  have  been 
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thoroughly  impressed  with  the  same  hopes  and  the 
same  conviction,  and  he  brought  on  himself  some 
satirical  lines  from  Byron  in  scorn  of  his  credulity 
and  his  confidence.  We  shall  soon  have  occasion  to 
see  what  return  O'Connell  got  for  his  loyalty  and  his 
devotion. 

The  last  of  the  great  Irish  patriots  of  the  past 
age,  Henry  Grattan,  had  been  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey  the  year  before  George's  visit  to  Ireland.  It 
was  well  that  so  pure-minded  and  austere  a  lover  of 
his  country  should  have  been  spared  the  necessity  of 
taking  any  part  in  the  ceremonials  of  welcome  which 
attended  the  arrival  of  the  new  sovereign  in  Ireland. 
George  undoubtedly  received  what  seemed  to  be  a 
thoroughly  national  welcome,  for  it  was  fully 
beheved  all  through  the  country  that  his  visit  was 
to  open  a  new  era  of  peace,  prosperity,  and  well- 
merited  loyalty  in  Ireland.  King  George  threw 
himself  thoroughly  into  the  spirit  of  the  occasion. 
He  acted  his  part  with  admirable  effect.  He  was 
sympathetic,  he  was  convivial,  he  was  pathetic,  he 
was  boisterous,  exactly  as  the  theatrical  effect  of  the 
moment  seemed  to  call  for  the  display  of  this  or  that 
emotion.  In  truth,  the  character  of  George  the 
Fourth  never  can  be  thoroughly  understood  unless 
we  are  able  to  see  how  much  of  the  artistic,  in  a 
certain  sense,  there  was  in  his  temperament.  He  had 
that  peculiar  gift  which  has  lately  come  to  be  called 
*  artistic ' — sincerely  by  some  critics,  satirically  by 
others — the  gift  which  enables  a  man  to  throw  his 
whole  soul  and  spirit  into  any  part  which  the  occa- 
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sion  calls  on  him  to  act.  George  was  almost  always 
playing  a  part,  but  it  was  his  artistic  temperament 
which  enabled  him  to  believe  that  he  actually  felt  at 
the  moment  the  very  emotions  which  he  tried  to 
express.  The  favourite  dramatic  type  of  the  con- 
scious hypocrite  and  the  deliberate  self-recognised 
deceiver  is  much  less  common  in  real  life  than  it  was 
believed  to  be  at  one  period  of  our  literary  history. 
We  may  take  it  for  granted  that  George  fully  be- 
lieved himself  to  be  acting  with  perfect  sincerity  on 
most  of  the  occasions  in  his  life  when  he  had  to  utter 
eloquent  sentiments  appropriate  to  the  scene  and  the 
hour,  or  to  fling  himself  into  the  different  humours  of 
those  whom,  at  different  times,  he  was  anxious  to 
please. 

During  his  public  performances — for  thus  they 
may  properly  be  called — in  Ireland  George  was 
sometimes  grave,  sometimes  gay ;  shed  tears  in  some 
places,  indulged  in  touches  of  buffoonery  in  others  ; 
and  wherever  he  went  seemed  to  be  giving  to  those 
around  him  only  the  most  sincere  outpouring  of  his 
own  humour  and  of  his  own  heart.  He  appears 
thoroughly  to  have  enjoyed  his  popularity,  and  to 
have  regarded  himself,  for  the  hour,  as  the  justly 
idolised  hero  of  the  land  which  he  had  come  to 
redeem  and  to  bless.  The  harbour  where  he  first 
landed  in  Ireland,  which  was  called  Dunleary  then, 
has  been  called  Kingstown  ever  since,  for  its  name 
was  changed  in  honour  of  the  monarch's  visit  to  his 
Irish  subjects.  The  tourist  who  has  just  arrived  at 
Kingstown  by  the  steamer  from  Holyhead,  and  who 
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takes  his  seat  in  the  train  for  Dublin,  may  see  from 
the  window  of  the  railway  carriage  an  obelisk,  not 
very  imposing  either  in  its  height  or  in  its  sculptured 
form,  which  seems  a  little  out  of  place  amid  the 
ordinary  accessories  of  a  railway  and  steamboat 
station.  This  is  the  monument  which  the  grateful 
authorities  of  the  Irish  capital  erected  to  commemo- 
rate the  spot  on  which  George  the  Fourth  had  set  his 
august  feet  when  he  landed  on  the  shores  of  Ireland. 
Except  for  the  obelisk  and  the  change  of  name 
there  was  not  much  done  to  keep  the  memory  of 
the  King  green  in  the  recollections  of  the  Irish 
people. 

On  August  12  George  landed  at  Dunleary,  where 
anxious  and  enthusiastic  crowds  had  long  been  wait- 
ing to  welcome  him.  He  was  received  with  universal 
cries  of,  '  The  King !  God  bless  him  ! '  to  which  he 
replied  by  waving  the  foraging  cap  which  he  had 
been  wearing,  and  crying  out,  *  God  bless  you  all ;  I 
thank  you  from  my  heart.'  Then  he  got  into  his 
carriage,  and  with  a  cavalcade  of  his  attendants  and 
a  concourse  of  admiring  followers  he  drove  to  the 
Viceregal  Lodge  in  Phoenix  Park,  some  '  eight  or 
nine  miles'  distance.  When  he  arrived  at  the  Lodge 
he  alighted  from  the  carriage  and  proclaimed  to  the 
crowd,  *In  addressing  you  I  conceive  that  I  am 
addressing  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  yeomen  of  Ire- 
land. This  is  one  of  the  happiest  moments  of  my 
life.  I  feel  pleased  being  the  first  of  my  family  that 
set  foot  on  Irish  ground.  Early  in  my  life  I  loved 
Ireland,  and  I  rejoice  at  being  among  my  beloved 
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Irish  friends.  I  always  considered  them  such,  and 
this  day  proves  to  me  I  am  beloved  by  them/ 
Then  he  went  on  to  say  that  '  circumstances  of  a 
delicate  nature/  to  which  it  was  needless  to  advert, 
had  prevented  him  from  visiting  them  earlier.  Rank, 
station,  and  honour  were  nothing  to  him,  but  *  to 
feel  that  I  live  in  the  hearts  of  my  Irish  subjects  is 
to  me  the  most  exalted  happiness/  He  wound  up 
with  the  touching  words :  *  I  assure  you,  my  dear 
friends,  I  have  an  Irish  heart,  and  will  this  night 
give  a  proof  of  my  affection  towards  you,  as  I  am 
sure  you  will  towards  me,  by  drinking  your  health 
in  a  bumper  of  whiskey  punch/ 

This  speech  may  be  taken  as  the  keynote  of 
George's  behaviour  throughout  the  entire  visit. 
On  the  17th  of  the  month  he  made  his  grand 
State  entrance  into  Dublin  in  an  open  carriage 
drawn  by  eight  horses,  and  he  wore  in  his  hat  an 
enormous  bunch  of  shamrocks,  to  which,  by  repeated 
gestures,  he  kept  incessantly  calling  the  attention  of 
the  crowd.  More  than  once  as  he  gazed  upon 
his  admiring  followers  he  was  observed  to  shed 
tears.  Afterwards  he  attended  reviews,  showed 
himself  at  the  theatre,  was  present  at  a  great  ball 
at  the  Mansion  House,  received  an  entertainment 
at  Trinity  College,  and  visited  the  residences  of  some 
of  the  Irish  nobility.  He  talked  to  everybody,  and 
sometimes  in  his  conversation  showed  much  of  the 
good  sense  and  shrewdness  which  really  belonged  to 
him,  but  in  his  demeanour  towards  the  general 
multitude  he  always  enacted  the  part  of  an  enthusi- 
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astic  sovereign  whose  enthusiasm  sometimes  showed 
itself  in  the  form  of  what  might  have  been  called,  if 
he  were  not  a  sovereign,  outrageous  mountebankery. 
On  Monday,  September  3,  he  quitted  the  shores  of 
Ireland.  Just  before  his  departure  he  received  a 
deputation  headed  by  Daniel  O'Connell,  who  fell 
upon  his  knees,  and  in  that  attitude  of  loyal  devotion 
presented  his  Majesty  with  a  laurel  crown.  The 
King  was  particularly  gracious  to  O'Connell,  shook 
him  warmly  by  the  hand,  and  accepted  gratefully 
the  gift  offered  to  him,  and,  for  the  time,  O'Connell 
divided  the  applause  of  the  crowd  with  the  monarch. 
There  was  a  renewed  interchange  of  good  wishes 
and  blessings,  and  then  the  King  got  into  his  barge 
to  be  conveyed  to  the  steamer,  and  several  loyal 
Irishmen,  in  their  enthusiasm,  rushing  to  see  the  last 
of  him,  tumbled  into  the  sea,  and  with  some  diffi- 
culty rescued  themselves,  or  were  rescued,  from 
drowning. 

This  may  be  said  to  have  ended  the  royal  visit 
so  far  as  history  is  concerned,  for  although  the 
King's  return  to  England  was  delayed  for  several 
days  by  contrary  winds  he  had  nothing  more  to  do 
with  his  Irish  subjects.  Byron  wrote  some  satirical 
verses,  which  he  prefaced  with  the  words  of  Curran, 
the  great  Irish  advocate  and  orator,  describing  Ire- 
land like  *  a  bastinadoed  elephant  kneeling  to  receive 
the  paltry  rider,'  and  in  which  he  made  mockery  of 
OConnell's  loyalty,  paid  a  just  and  generous  tribute 
to  Grattan,  and  proclaimed  sincerely  his  own  love 
for  Ireland   and  his  thorough  appreciation  of  her 
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national  cause.  Then  the  royal  visit  was  over,  and 
the  Irish  people  were  soon  to  learn  the  value  of  the 
King's  profession  of  sympathy  with  the  wishes  and 
the  wants  of  his  devoted  Irish  subjects.  A  curious 
illustration  of  the  sincerity  of  these  royal  sentiments 
may  be  found  in  a  letter  written  by  the  King  not 
very  long  after  to  his  Prime  Minister,  Lord  Liver- 
pool, and  marked  '  Most  secret  and  confidential.' 
The  letter  had  reference  to  the  appointment  of  a  new 
occupant  to  the  exalted  office  of  Primate  of  All  Ire- 
land, and  the  King  says :  '  I  do  not  like,  I  cannot 
reconcile  myself  to  have  the  Primacy  of  Ireland  filled 
by  an  Irishman.'  The  King,  when  writing  this  letter, 
appears  to  have  been  in  one  of  his  deeply  religious 
moods.  '  I  am  too  far  advanced  in  life,'  he  says, 
*not  to  give  subjects  of  this  description  the  most 
serious  and  attentive  consideration.  It  is,  alas  !  but 
too  true  that  policy  is  too  often  obliged  to  interfere 
with  our  best  intentions,  but  I  do  think  where  the 
head  of  the  Church  is  concerned,  especially  at  such 
a  moment,  we  ought  alone  to  ba  influenced  by  reli- 
gious duty.  Do  not  be  surprised  at  this  scrupulous 
language,  for  I  am  quite  sincere.'  Very  likely  King 
George  was  quite  sincere  in  this  momentary  burst  of 
religious  emotion.  It  was  a  part  of  his  artistic 
nature  to  be  able  thus  to  fill  himself  with  any 
emotion  which  helped  out  the  performance  he  had 
in  hand ;  but  it  is  at  least  an  odd  comment  on  his 
recent  emotions  of  love  for  the  Irish  people  and 
absolute  trust  in  their  loyal  devotion,  that  he  could 
not  reconcile  himself  to  the   idea  of  allowing  any 
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Irishman  to  occupy  the  position  of  Primate  of  All 
Ireland.  There  was  no  question  in  this  of  Protestant 
against  Roman  Catholic,  and  that  Coronation  Oath, 
which  had  in  the  former  reign  proved  so  formidable 
an  obstacle  to  the  recognition  of  any  Catholic  claims, 
was  in  no  wise  brought  into  question.  Nobody  sug- 
gested that  a  Eoman  Catholic  bishop  should  be  made 
Primate  of  All  Ireland,  but  it  was  strange  that  soon 
after  George's  reiterated  professions  of  love  for  his 
Irish  people  and  absolute  trust  in  them,  he  could  not 
reconcile  himself  to  the  idea  of  any  Protestant  bishop, 
however  meritorious,  being  raised  to  such  an  office  if 
the  Protestant  bishop  happened  to  be  an  Irishman. 

King  George  had  to  leave  his  capital  again  in 
order  to  visit  other  lands  where  he  had  subjects  to 
gratify  with  the  pleasure  of  his  presence.  He  paid 
a  visit  to  Hanover,  and  then  to  Scotland.  George, 
it  need  hardly  be  said,  was  King  of  Hanover  as  well 
as  of  England,  and  he  thought  it  right  that  he  should 
illumine  the  Hanoverians  with  the  light  of  his  royal 
countenance.  So  he  made  his  way  to  Hanover, 
taking  Brussels  in  his  course.  He  was  accompanied 
thus  far  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  other 
eminent  persons,  and  he  took  the  opportunity  of  sur- 
veying the  field  of  Waterloo,  and  having  all  the 
striking  points  of  the  battle-field  pointed  out  and 
explained  to  him  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  It 
would  appear  that  the  sovereign's  personal  survey 
of  the  field  on  which  Napoleon's  last  great  battle  had 
been  fought  only  served  to  strengthen  the  impres- 
sion on  his  mind  that  he  had  himself  taken  a  part. 
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and  even  a  distinguished  and  heroic  part,  in  that  im- 
mortal struggle.  Here  again  the  artistic  nature 
asserted  itself.  No  doubt  it  had  long  seemed  to 
George  that  the  heir  to  the  English  throne  ought  to 
have  taken  a  leading  part  in  a  battle  which  was  a 
turning-point  in  the  history  of  England,  and  by 
degrees  he  had  contrived  to  persuade  himself  into 
the  belief  that  he  had  actually  done  the  deeds  re- 
quired by  the  dramatic  fitness  of  things,  for  it  was 
well  known  that,  at  certain  seasons  of  inspiration,  he 
had  described  himself  as  leading  a  desperate  charge 
at  Waterloo.  Then  he  pursued  his  way  to  Hanover, 
and  he  made  much  the  same  demonstrations  of  deep 
emotion  as  those  which  had  delighted  the  crowds  at 
Dunleary  and  in  Dublin.  Again  and  again  he  pro- 
tested his  love  and  his  devotion  for  his  Hanoverian 
subjects,  again  and  again  he  accompanied  with  voice 
and  with  gesture  the  singing  of  patriotic  hymns,  and 
on  more  than  one  occasion  the  royal  eyes  were  seen 
to  be  streaming  over  with  sympathetic  tears. 

All  this,  however,  did  not  prevent  him  from 
sometimes  making  it  known  to  the  more  intimate 
companions  of  his  journey  that  he  was  greatly 
bored  by  the  Germans  in  general,  and  that  he  was 
particularly  disgusted  with  the  Hanoverians.  George 
had  always  some  chosen  favourite,  holding  important 
personal  office  in  his  courtly  retinue,  and  to  him,  in 
moments  of  relaxation,  he  occasionally  let  out  his 
real  feelings  with  regard  to  the  ceremonial  perform- 
ances which  he  believed  it  his  duty  to  get  through. 
Then  he  visited  Scotland,  and  was  welcomed  by  en- 
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thusiastic  crowds  at  Leith  and  in  Edinburgh.  While 
he  was  still  on  board  the  royal  vessel  at  Leith  he 
was  waited  on  by  several  distinguished  representa- 
tives of  Scottish  feeling,  and  among  others  by  no  less 
a  personage  than  Sir  Walter  Scott.  George  was  very 
gracious  in  his  reception  of  the  great  novelist,  and 
assured  Sir  Walter  that  he  was  the  one  man  in 
Scotland  whom  he  most  wished  to  see.  As  had  been 
the  fashion  during  his  visit  to  Ireland,  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  spirit-drinking  when  the  King  came  to 
testify  his  gratitude  for  the  loyal  welcome  given  to 
him  by  his  Scottish  subjects.  His  Majesty  poured 
out  with  his  own  hand  some  cherry  brandy  into  a 
glass,  which  he  tendered  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  Sir 
Walter  not  merely  drank  off  the  liquid  thus  com- 
mended to  him,  but  asked  permission  to  keep  the 
glass  as  a  perpetual  relic  of  the  royal  giver  and  of 
the  august  occasion.  Thackeray  tells  the  story  of 
the  incident  in  his  lecture  on  George  the  Fourth, 
and  we  cannot  do  better  than  describe  it  in  his  own 
words :  *  When  George  the  Fourth  came  to  Edin- 
burgh,' says  Thackeray,  *  a  better  man  than  he  went 
on  board  the  royal  yacht  to  welcome  the  King  to 
his  kingdom  of  Scotland,  seized  a  goblet  from 
which  his  Majesty  had  just  drunk,  vowed  it  should 
remain  for  ever  as  an  heirloom  in  his  family,  clapped 
the  precious  glass  in  his  pocket  and  sat  down  on  it 
and  broke  it  when  he  got  home.'  One  can  easily 
imagine  how  the  sudden  fate  of  the  precious  relic 
must  have  amused  and  delighted  the  satirical  genius 
of  Thackeray,  who  could  not  quite  forgive  even  Sir 
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Walter  Scott  for  having  lent  himself  to  the  fulsome 
adulation  which  it  was  thought  proper  to  offer  to 
George  the  Fourth  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  his 
kingdom  of  Scotland. 

Thackeray,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  a  little 
too  hard  upon  George,  and  to  have  regarded  him 
merely  as  a  worthless  profligate  and  buffoon, 
who  never  really  felt  any  of  the  generous  emotions 
which  the  sovereign  found  it  convenient  to  summon 
up  at  the  appropriate  seasons.  Our  own  study  of 
the  character  leads  us  to  the  opinion  already  ex- 
pressed, that  George  did  actually  believe  for  the 
time  in  the  full  sincerity  of  the  feelings  he  thought 
proper  to  call  into  action  on  the  occasion  of  an 
important  ceremonial,  and  that  the  feelings  were  no 
less  genuine  at  the  moment  than  those  which  came 
on  him  when  the  performance  was  over,  and  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  showing  the  new  state  of  his  mind 
in  the  reaction  of  weariness  caused  by  the  whole 
tiresome  proceedings.  George  went  through  the 
usual  rounds  of  visits  in  Scotland,  and  put  on  an 
appearance  of  absolute  enjoyment  during  the  public 
entertainments  and  popular  acclamations  which  he 
had  brought  upon  himself.  He  displayed  himself 
frequently  in  a  suit  of  Stuart  tartan  when  he  did 
not  array  himself  in  his  costume  as  a  field-marshal. 
We  read  that  during  the  singing  of  royal  songs  he 
not  only  beat  time  to  the  chorus,  but  actually 
accompanied  it  with  his  voice.  His  parting  words 
when  he  was  leaving  the  shores  of  Scotland  were  the 
deep-toned  and  thrilling  benediction,  *  God  bless  you 
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all ! '  The  loyal  chroniclers  of  the  time  proclaimed 
that  the  visit  to  Scotland  was  a  perfect  success,  and 
if  the  loyal  chroniclers  at  the  time  were  not  in  a 
position  to  know,  how  can  we  of  a  later  date,  who 
had  not  the  advantage  of  being  present  at  the  scene, 
or  even  of  being  alive  at  the  time,  pretend  to  dispute 
the  accuracy  of  their  estimate  ? 
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GEOBGE   CANNING. 


We  have  seen  how  the  course  of  the  proceedings 
taken  against  the  Queen  deprived  the  Liverpool 
Ministry  of  the  services  of  its  most  brilliant  member, 
George  Canning.  Canning  had  made  up  his  mind 
from  the  beginning  that  he  could  not  appear  as  one 
of  the  Queen's  accusers,  although  he  had  consented, 
as  a  compromise,  to  the  omission  of  her  name  from 
the  Eoyal  Liturgy.  He  had  consented  to  this  com- 
promise because,  although  he  did  not  believe  in  the 
worst  of  the  charges  against  the  Queen,  he  could  not 
help  admitting  that  there  was  much  in  her  conduct 
which  rendered  her  unsuitable  as  the  reigning  consort 
of  the  King ;  and  at  the  time  he  did  not  understand 
that  the  King's  disapproval  of  her  actions  was  to  take 
the  form  of  a  prosecution  and  a  demand  for  divorce. 
He  had  applied  to  the  King  for  leave  to  resign  his 
office  in  the  Ministry,  and  had  only  been  induced  to 
remain  on  the  understanding  that  he  was  not  expected 
to  take  any  part  in  the  public  proceedings  against  the 
unhappy  Caroline.  When,  however,  it  became  evi- 
dent that  the  whole  question  would  be  raised  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  that  he  must  either  give  a 
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silent  assent  to  the  course  taken  by  the  King's 
advisers  or  publicly  condemn  it  there,  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  send  in  his  resignation  of  his  place  in  the 
Ministry  and  to  stand  by  his  resolve.  Canning 
withdrew  from  office  and  became,  for  the  time, 
merely  a  private  member  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
King  George  got  it  into  his  mind  that  his  former 
minister  had  deserted  his  cause  at  an  anxious  and 
critical  moment,  and  the  King,  who  was  flighty  enough 
in  most  of  his  purposes,  seldom  forgot  what  he 
regarded  as  an  injury.  He  never  forgave  Canning, 
although  the  time  was  now  coming  when  hardly  any 
choice  was  left  him  but  to  take  Canning  back  into  his 
service  again,  and  under  conditions  which  gave  to 
Canning  a  greater  influence  over  pubHc  affairs  than 
he  had  ever  had  before. 

After  the  group  of  illustrious  men,  which  included 
the  elder  and  the  younger  Pitt,  Fox,  Burke,  and 
Sheridan,  had  disappeared  from  English  public  life. 
Canning  was  through  the  whole  of  his  career  the 
greatest  Parliamentary  orator  and  leader  in  England. 
Up  to  the  time  at  which  we  have  now  arrived,  he  had 
not  yet  won  his  highest  reputation  as  a  statesman. 
He  was  born  under  conditions  which  might  have  been 
depressing  and  disheartening  to  one  of  different  mould. 
His  father  was  a  man  of  old  family  and  well  connected, 
who  had  in  his  earlier  years  developed  some  taste 
for  literature,  and  was  regarded  by  most  of  his  rela- 
tives as  one  who  merely  brought  discredit  on  his 
kindred  by  his  mean  ambition  to  devote  himself  to 
the   profession  of  letters.     The  elder  Canning  does 
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not  seem,  however,  to  have  had  a  capacity  for 
making  a  real  success  in  that  way,  and,  indeed,  it 
would  appear  as  if  he  had  too  much  of  the  often 
fatal  gift  of  the  amateur  in  his  composition  to  allow 
him  to  concentrate  his  energies  on  any  one  pur- 
suit. He  sought  for  success  in  various  fields  and 
never  found  it,  and  he  died  soon  after  his  son, 
George  Canning,  was  born.  The  mother  of  the 
future  statesman  was  thus  left  a  widow  while  she  was 
still  young,  and,  as  she  had  great  beauty  and  believed 
that  she  had  a  vocation  for  the  stage,  she  did  her  best 
to  make  a  living  for  herself  and  her  child  by  becom- 
ing a  professional  actress.  She  was  not  much  of  an 
actress,  however,  and,  being  unable  to  make  any 
mark  in  London,  she  passed  for  a  time  into  the  pro- 
vinces, and  at  last  married  an  actor  and  disappeared 
from  historical  notice. 

Meanwhile,  the  education  of  George  Canning  the 
son  had  been  provided  for  by  his  uncle,  a  wealthy 
merchant  and  banker,  Stratford  Canning,  whose  son 
was  afterward  famous  as  Lord  Stratford  de  Eedcliffe, 
the  '  great  Elchi '  of  Kinglake.  This  uncle  seemed 
anxious  to  make  reparation  for  the  manner  in  which 
his  dead  brother  had  been  treated  by  the  family  in 
general.  The  young  Canning  was  sent  to  Eton  and 
to  Oxford,  and  began  to  study  for  the  Bar,  but  he 
displayed  such  distinct  talents  for  literature  and 
for  politics  that  there  seemed  little  likelihood  of  his 
devoting  himself  to  the  business  of  law.  He  soon 
became  known  at  Oxford  as  a  charming  poet,  a 
keen  and  brilliant  satirist,  and  a  public  speaker  en- 
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dewed  with  a  voice  of  marvellous  intonation  and 
an  exquisite  choice  of  words.  He  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Sheridan  and  of  Burke ;  by  Burke  he  was 
introduced  to  Pitt,  and  by  Sheridan  to  Fox,  and  it  is 
believed  to  have  been  on  the  suggestion  of  Pitt  that 
he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  a  ParUamentary 
career.  He  married  a  woman  who  had  a  large 
fortune,  and  he  obtained  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  that  House  he  remained  silent  for  a 
whole  session  after  his  election,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  a  close  study  of  the  rules,  the  usages,  and  the 
manners  of  the  representative  chamber.  In  those  far- 
off  days  it  was  considered  becoming  on  the  part  of  a 
young  member  of  the  House  to  observe  a  modest 
silence  for  a  great  part  of  his  first  session,  and  to 
make  himself  familiar  with  the  assembly  before  he 
ventured  on  any  public  display  of  his  eloquence.  The 
time  had  not  yet  come  when  it  was  considered  humanly 
possible  for  a  member  of  ParUament  to  make  his  first 
speech  on  the  very  day  of  his  first  introduction  to  the 
House  of  Commons. 

Canning's  first  speech  was  a  distinct  success.  He 
was  thought  by  some  critics  to  have  imitated  too 
closely  the  magnificent  rhetorical  style  of  Burke,  but 
the  exquisite  voice  and  the  noble  elocution  of 
Canning  were  all  his  own  and  certainly  could  not 
have  been  improved  by  any  imitation  of  the  voice 
and  manner  of  Burke.  Many  of  Canning's  friends 
took  it  for  granted  that  the  young  member  would 
ally  himself  with  the  Whig  Opposition,  but  Canning 
at  once  presented  himself  as  the  devoted  follower  of 
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Pitt.  Canning  was  afterwards  the  foremost  among 
the  creators  of  the  *  Anti-Jacobin,'  a  famous  satirical 
periodical  set  up  to  throw  ridicule  on  the  principles 
and  sentiments  of  the  French  Eevolution,  and  of  all 
those  who  encouraged  its  levelling  theories  or  who 
aped  its  exalted  professions  of  humanity  and  of  uni- 
versal brotherhood.  Canning  made  his  way  rapidly 
in  pubhc  hfe,  and  became  an  Under-Secretary  of  State 
three  years  after  his  election  to  the  House  ot 
Commons.  His  next  appointment  was  that  of  Trea- 
surer to  the  Navy,  and  in  1807  he  became  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Afiairs.  A  quarrel  began  between 
him  and  Lord  Castlereagh,  one  of  his  colleagues, 
arising  out  of  the  unfortunate  Walcheren  expedition, 
and  the  quarrel  resulted  in  a  duel,  after  the  fashion 
of  the  day,  in  which  Canning  received  a  wound. 

The  policy  of  Castlereagh  made  as  strong  a  contrast 
with  the  policy  of  Canning  as  even  the  contrast  which 
was  brought  under  the  notice  of  every  listener  by  the 
ParUamentary  speeches  of  the  two  men.  Canning 
was  master  of  a  polished  eloquence  which,  at  the 
time,  had  no  rival  in  either  House  of  Parliament. 
Castlereagh  was  one  of  the  most  singular  and  strik- 
ing illustrations  of  the  fact  that  a  man  may  some- 
times become  a  power  in  the  House  of  Commons 
without  the  slightest  gift  of  eloquence.  Canning  was  a 
master  of  phrase,  tone,  and  gesture.  Castlereagh's 
language  was  commonplace,  uncouth,  and  sometimes 
even  ridiculous,  and  it  happened  only  too  often  that 
in  his  anxiety  to  get  his  words  out  he  became  posi- 
tively inarticulate.     His  policy  represented  the  ideas 
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of  the  Holy  Alliance  in  their  narrowest  and  most  re- 
actionary meaning ;  while  Canning,  although  entirely 
opposed  to  the  principles  of  mere  revolution,  had  an 
utter  contempt  for  the  notion  that  a  conclave  of 
European  sovereigns  could  lay  down  limits  and 
laws  for  the  growth  and  the  government  of  all  the 
European  nationalities.  The  policy  of  Castlereagh 
has  long  since  ceased  to  have  any  believers  even 
among  the  advisers  of  autocratic  sovereigns,  while  the 
policy  of  Canning  is  the  recognised  creed  of  states- 
manship all  over  the  civilised  world. 

Canning  resigned  his  office  as  Foreign  Secretary 
in  1809,  and  was  for  a  short  time  sent  on  a  special 
embassy  to  the  Court  of  Lisbon.  Then  he  became 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  which  may  be  said 
to  have  divided  at  that  time  the  management  of  our 
Indian  possessions  with  the  East  India  Company,  and 
he  held  this  important  office  for  about  four  years. 
Meanwhile  he  had  resigned  his  seat  for  Newport,  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  had  been  elected  as  representative 
of  the  great  and  growing  port  of  Liverpool  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  visitor  to  Liverpool  at  the 
present  day  can  hardly  go  far  through  the  great  city 
without  meeting  some  memorial  of  the  veneration  in 
which  the  illustrious  name  of  Canning  is  held  by  the 
dweUers  on  the  Mersey.  A  vacancy  arose  in  the  office 
of  Governor-General  of  India,  and  the  Directors  of  the 
East  India  Company  invited  Canning  to  accept  the 
splendid  and  commanding  position.  Canning  at  once 
made  up  his  mind  to  close  with  the  offigr.  The  posi- 
tion would  in  many  ways  have  suited  his  genius,  his 
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deep  interest  in  the  government  of  states,  and  the 
freshness  of  his  ideas  on  all  subjects  connected  with 
the  growth  of  the  Empire.  Moreover,  he  knew  that  he 
had  offended  the  King,  and  that  George  was  not  a 
man  likely  to  forgive  such  an  offence,  and  he  thought 
he  had  reason  to  believe  that,  for  the  present  at  least, 
there  was  not  much  prospect  for  him  of  advancement 
in  English  political  life.  Many  of  his  friends  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  him  against  accepting  a  posi- 
tion which  would  make  him  an  exile  from  England 
at  a  time  when  England's  interests  on  the  European 
continent  required  just  such  a  genius  as  his  to  guide 
her  foreign  policy,  and  they  felt  sure  that  the  time 
could  not  be  far  distant  when  he  must  be  invited  to 
resume  his  former  place  in  the  Administration. 
Canning,  however,  held  to  his  purpose,  accepted  the 
offer  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  went  to  Liver- 
pool in  order  to  take  farewell  of  his  constituency 
before  setting  out  on  his  voyage  to  the  scene  of  his 
new  duties. 

He  stayed  while  in  Liverpool  at  Seaforth  House, 
the  residence  of  Mr.  John  Gladstone,  one  of  the  mer- 
chant princes  of  Liverpool,  whose  son  William  Ewart 
Gladstone  was  afterwards  to  make  the  name  of  the 
family  famous  in  history.  During  his  stay  at  Sea- 
forth House,  Canning  used  to  spend  much  of  his  time 
gazing  out  upon  the  sea,  while  the  little  boy  William 
Ewart  Gladstone  played  on  the  lawn  near  him.  It 
was  here  that  Canning  heard  the  news  which  led 
to  an  entire  change  in  his  purpose,  and  opened 
the  way  to  his  greatest  success.     His  late  colleague, 
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his  late  rival,  Castlereagh,  was  dead — ^had  died  by 
his  own  hand.  Castlereagh  had  lately  succeeded  to 
his  father's  title,  and  had  become  Marquis  of  Lon- 
donderry ;  but  as  the  marquisate  was  only  an  Irish 
peerage  he  could  still  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons 
as  the  chosen  representative  of  an  English  constitu- 
ency. His  mind  had  seemed,  for  some  time,  to  be 
darkened  by  troubles  of  which  he  gave  no  account 
to  his  friends,  and  he  suddenly  committed  suicide. 
There  are  many  conjectures  and  suggested  explana- 
tions as  to  the  immediate  cause  of  the  act,  but  all  we 
know  for  certain  is  that  the  strong  mind  seemed 
suddenly  to  give  way,  and  that  Castlereagh  could 
endure  life  no  longer.  Seldom,  indeed,  has  the 
death  of  a  public  man  in  modern  times  been  received 
with  any  such  demonstrations  as  those  which  in 
many  places  followed  the  news  that  Castlereagh  had 
done  himself  to  death.  In  every  community  all  over 
the  country,  and  indeed  all  over  Europe  and  the 
civilised  world,  there  were  those  who  proclaimed  that 
the  death  of  such  a  man  was  a  positive  blessing  to 
the  human  race.  Wherever  men  were  struggling 
against  despotism  and  suffering  from  tyranny,  there 
were  those  who  felt  and  who  declared  that  the  de- 
parture of  Castlereagh  from  this  world  was  a  benefit 
to  humanity  at  large. 

Yet  the  man  himself  had  not  a  cruel  or  an  ignoble 
nature.  He  had  through  all  his  life  friends  who 
loved  him,  and  whose  love  his  private  character 
and  conduct  had  well  deserved.  But  he  had  made 
himself  the  English  representative  of  the  policy  of 
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the  Holy  Alliance  at  a  time  when  every  lover  of 
liberty,  and  every  believer  in  the  development  of 
free  institutions  and  the  beneficent  results  of  their 
working,  must  have  felt  that  even  the  excesses  of  the 
French  Eevolution  gave  no  excuse  for  the  deliberate 
setting  up  of  the  doctrine  of  combined  despotism. 
Men  of  liberal  opinions  were  in  an  especially  angry 
mood  just  then  because  England  seemed  to  have 
gone  in  deliberately  for  the  policy  which  authorised 
the  *  crowned  conspirators,'  as  Sydney  Smith  called 
them,  to  impose  their  edicts  on  the  whole  continent 
of  Europe.  This  condition  of  things  may  help  to 
explain  the  cry  of  rejoicing  with  which  the  news 
of  Castlereagh's  suicide  was  received  in  so  many 
places.  The  London  crowd  who  followed  the  funeral 
procession  to  Westminster  Abbey  greeted  the  re- 
moval of  the  coffin  with  yells  of  execration.  Byron 
wrote  verses  of  savage  bitterness  about  the  dead  man 
and  his  deed  of  self-murder — ^wrote  some  verses 
which  no  English  publisher  now  would  put  into 
print. 

The  death  of  Castlereagh  became  a  turning-point 
in  the  career  of  Canning.  The  whole  voice  of 
Liberal  public  opinion  at  once  proclaimed  that  Can- 
ning was  the  only  man  left  in  the  country  who  was 
capable  of  redeeming  England's  foreign  policy  from 
the  discredit  and  disgrace  brought  upon  it  by  Castle- 
reagh's  Administration.  Even  Lord  Liverpool  him- 
self soon  came  to  see  that  there  was  no  other  course 
left  to  him  than  to  recommend  the  King  to  offer  to 
Canning  the  place  of  Foreign  Secretary.     The  King 
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at  first  fought  hard  against  the  advice  of  his  Prime 
Minister.  The  letters  which  passed  between  him  and 
Lord  Liverpool  are  a  curiosity  in  their  way.  George 
had  evidently  persuaded  himself  that  Canning  was  a 
monster  of  ingratitude,  who  had  committed  a  posi- 
tively unpardonable  offence  against  his  lord  and 
master.  Indeed,  it  was  only  by  playing  upon  the 
King's  personal  vanity  that  Lord  Liverpool  at  last 
brought  him  to  accept  the  wholesome  advice  tendered 
to  him.  Lord  Liverpool  reminded  George  again  and 
again  that  one  of  the  noblest  of  a  monarch's  pre- 
rogatives was  his  power  to  grant  forgiveness  to  any 
repentant  sinner.  George  was  probably  beginning  to 
be  weary  of  the  discussion,  and  perhaps  had  natural 
shrewdness  enough  to  see  that  it  could  only  end  in 
one  way.  He  therefore  seemed  to  be  taken  by  the 
appeal  made  to  his  generosity  for  pardon  to  a  peni- 
tent offender,  and  he  consented  to  make  approaches 
to  Canning  with  regard  to  the  office  of  Foreign  Secre- 
tary. At  first,  however,  the  King  made  so  ostenta- 
tious a  profession  of  his  magnanimous  desire  to 
pardon  the  remorseful  wrong-doer  that  Canning 
could  not  bring  himself  to  accept  the  abject  position 
which  his  sovereign  was  arranging  for  him.  He 
therefore  declined  at  first  to  take  any  office  under 
such  conditions,  and  the  King  had  to  come  down 
from  his  high  horse  and  treat  with  his  subject  in 
less  arrogant  fashion.  The  King,  at  last,  so  far 
modified  his  language  as  to  leave  the  prerogative 
of  mercy  out  of  the  question,  and  Canning,  by  the 
advice  of  all  his  friends  and  supporters,  consented  to 
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become  once  more  a  member  of  the  Administration 
and  to  undertake  the  duties  of  Foreign  Secretary. 

This,  we  have  said,  was  the  turning-point  in  the 
career  of  Canning.  It  was  also  a  turning-point  in 
the  modem  history  of  England.  The  violence  of  the 
reaction  against  the  principles  of  the  French  Ee vo- 
lution had  spent  itself,  and  the  public  mind  of  this 
country  was  beginning  to  see  that  the  turbulence  of 
democracy  was  not  likely  to  be  safely  dealt  with  by 
the  setting  up  of  despotism.  Canning  himself  was  a 
living  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  many  great 
intellects  had  been  affected  by  the  course  of  events 
between  the  fall  of  Napoleon  and  the  death  of  Castle- 
reagh.  Canning  in  his  earlier  days  was  in  sympathy 
with  the  theories  and  doctrines  of  popular  liberty,  and 
we  have  seen  that  up  to  the  time  of  his  actually 
entering  Parliament  it  was  generaUy  believed  he 
would  rank  himself  with  the  Whig  Opposition.  But, 
like  many  other  men  who  loved  liberty  too,  he  had 
been  alarmed  by  the  aggressive  policy  of  Napoleon, 
and  he  believed  that  the  position  of  England  was  best 
guaranteed  by  the  later  policy  of  Pitt.  Then  came 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  the  deliberate  attempt 
to  reconstruct  the  map  of  continental  Europe,  and  to 
decree  the  destinies  of  nations  according  to  the  des- 
potic principles  of  the  Holy  Alliance. 

Canning  soon  recognised  the  fact,  obvious  enough, 
one  might  have  thought  even  to  a  man  of  intellect  far 
lower  than  that  of  Canning,  that  the  traditions,  the 
instincts,  and  the  feelings  of  a  people  must  count  for 
something  in  the  form  and  manner  of  their  govern- 
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ment,  and  that  there  are  forces  at  work  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  peoples  which  can  no  more  be  governed 
by  imperial  and  royal  decrees  than  can  the  forces  of 
physical  nature  itself.  He  had  unconsciously  antici- 
pated in  his  own  mind  that  doctrine  of  nationalities 
which  afterwards  came  to  play  so  momentous  and 
so  clearly  recognised  a  part  in  the  politics  of  the 
world.  He  saw  how  the  policy  of  Castlereagh  had 
made  England  the  recognised  ally  of  all  the  old-world 
theories  of  divine  right  and  unconditional  loyalty, 
and  had  made  her  a  fellow -worker  with  the  sovereigns 
of  the  Holy  Alliance  for  the  restoration  of  tyranny  all 
over  the  European  continent.  He  understood  the 
nature  and  the  meaning  of  the  new  forces  which  were 
coming  up  in  political  life ;  he  saw  that  the  French 
Eevolution  was  not  destined  to  end  in  the  mere  re- 
storation of  mediaeval  despotism.  He  saw  that  the 
American  Revolution  had  opened  a  new  chapter  in 
the  history  of  the  modem  world,  and  that  no  man, 
whether  he  called  himself  Tory  or  Whig,  was  fit  to 
be  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  England's 
foreign  policy  who  had  not  learned  the  lessons  taught 
by  the  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  open- 
ing years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Canning  had 
nmch  of  that  imaginative  faculty  without  which 
there  can  hardly  be  any  real  statesmanship.  Even 
his  gift  of  humour  helped  him  in  this  way.  He  was 
able  to  understand  the  feelings,  the  tempers,  and  the 
conditions  of  men  with  whom  he  had  little  oppor- 
tunity of  persona]  contact.  He  could  bring  himself 
into  sympathy  with  the  aspirations  of  peoples  who 
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were  wholly  foreign  in  race  to  him,  and  who  would 
have  been  mere  foreigners  and  nothing  else  in  the 
eyes  of  many  of  his  political  colleagues. 

If  Lord  Londonderry  had  lived  and  had  con- 
tinued, as  no  doubt  he  would  have  done,  to  hold  the 
Foreign  Office,  he  would  have  been  England's  repre- 
sentative at  the  Congress  of  Verona.  The  new 
chances  opened  by  his  death  inspired  that  demand 
for  the  services  of  Canning  which  compelled  the  King 
at  last  to  yield  and  invite  Canning  back  to  his  old 
place.  The  Congress  of  Verona  was  in  fact  a  reas- 
sembling of  the  Holy  AUiance  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  once  more  into  consideration  the  disturbed 
state  of  Europe,  and  laying  down  once  more  the 
lines  of  the  only  policy  which,  according  to  the 
judgment  of  the  despotic  sovereigns  and  their  minis- 
ters, could  restore  peace  to  the  Continent.  The  dis- 
turbances arose  simply  from  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  European  populations  were  rising  up  against  the 
policy  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  were  agitating  for 
the  principles  of  constitutional  government.  The 
immediate  and  ostensible  object  for  the  summoning 
of  the  Congress  was  the  fact  that  Greece  had  been 
trying  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Turkey,  and  that  the 
leading  members  of  the  Holy  Alliance  believed  it  was 
their  business  and  their  right  to  say  what  was  to  be 
done  with  Greece,  and  whether  or  not  it  was  for  their 
convenience  that  she  should  be  held  in  perpetual 
bondage. 

But  there  were  troubles  also  in  Spain,  because 
the  Spanish  sovereign  had  been  giving  way  to  the 
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desire  of  his  people  for  a  system  of  constitutional 
government  and  for  the  recognition  of  the  principle 
that  a  people  has  something  to  do  with  the  making 
as  well  as  with  the  obeying  of  laws.  The  restored 
Bourbon  Government  in  France  declared  that  it  saw 
dangers  to  its  own  rights  and  its  own  security  in 
these  concessions  to  popular  demand,  made  in  a 
country  which  was  only  divided  from  French  terri- 
tory by  the  barrier  of  the  Pyrenees.  It  was  intimated 
in  the  clearest  manner  that  the  Bourbon  Government 
of  France  would  be  prepared,  if  necessary,  to  under- 
take armed  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  Spain  in 
order  to  prevent  the  Spaniards  from  thus  setting  a 
bad  example  to  the  subjects  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty. 
Then  the  condition  of  Poland  was  giving  some  alarm 
to  the  despotic  monarchs  of  the  Continent  everywhere; 
for,  if  Poland  were  to  rise  and  were  allowed  to  assert 
its  liberty,  who  could  tell  on  what  soil,  sacred  to 
despotism,  other  rebellious  movements  might  not  also 
break  out!  Therefore,  the  monarchs  of  the  Holy 
Alliance  were  much  perturbed,  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that,  as  the  Congress  of  Vienna  had  not 
succeeded  in  enforcing  all  its  edicts,  the  only  wise 
thing  would  be  to  call  together  another  Congress,  to 
be  held  this  time  at  Verona,  and  there  go  over 
all  the  work  again  with  greater  vigour  and  deter- 
mination. 

Now  it  was  unavoidable  that  England  should  be 
invited  to  take  part  in  this  Congress,  seeing  that,  but 
for  the  assistance  given  by  England,  there  would 
never  have  been  a  chance  for  even  the  Congress  of 
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Vienna  to  make  any  attempt  at  the  regulation  of 
Europe.  Besides,  it  was  well  known  that  Lord 
Londonderry  had  been  a  main  instrument  in  the 
formation  and  execution  of  the  plans  laid  down  by 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  although  England,  on 
that  occasion,  had  not  been  able  to  go  quite  as  far 
as  her  allies  would  have  wished  her  to  accompany 
them,  yet  it  was  not  thought  possible  to  leave 
England  without  an  invitation  to  be  represented  at 
the  Congress  of  Verona.  On  the  death  of  Lord 
Londonderry  it  was  resolved  by  the  English  Govern- 
ment to  send  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  Verona. 
The  Duke  had  never  professed  any  particular  ideas 
of  his  own  with  regard  to  foreign  policy,  but  he  was 
the  most  loyal  of  men  in  obeying  the  instructions  of 
those  who  were  properly  authorised  to  direct  his 
movements,  and  in  whom  he  could  place  his  confi- 
dence. When  Canning  consented  to  accept  office 
the  Duke  at  once  put  himself  into  communication 
with  the  new  Foreign  Secretary,  and  wrote  to  him 
from  Paris  informing  Canning  of  his  belief  that  the 
Spanish  question  would  be  brought,  in  some  shape 
or  other,  under  the  consideration  of  the  Congress, 
and  asking  Canning  for  instructions  as  to  the  course 
which  he  ought  to  adopt.  Canning  despatched  a 
reply  to  the  Duke,  one  passage  of  which  may  be 
regarded  as  a  full  illustration  of  the  new  principle 
which  he  had  determined  to  establish  in  England's 
foreign  policy.  The  words  of  the  great  statesman 
cannot  be  read  with  too  close  an  attention.  Canning 
declares  that,  '  K  there  be  a  determined  project  to 
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interfere  by  force  or  by  menace  in  the  present 
struggle  in  Spain,  so  convinced  are  his  Majesty's 
Government  of  the  iiselessness  and  danger  of  any 
such  interference,  so  objectionable  does  it  appear  to 
them  in  principle  as  well  as  in  practical  execution, 
that  when  the  necessity  arises^-or  I  would  rather 
say  when  the  opportunity  offers — ^I  am  to  instruct 
your  Grace  at  once  frankly  and  peremptorily  to 
declare  that  to  any  such  interference,  come  what 
may,  his  Majesty  will  not  be  a  party.' 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  faithfully  obeyed  the 
instructions  which  had  been  given  to  him.  He  made 
it  clear  to  the  Congress  of  Verona  that  England 
w^ould  not  sanction  any  project  for  the  interference 
of  foreign  sovereigns  with  the  domestic  affairs  of 
Spain.  When  the  Duke  found  that  his  arguments 
and  his  remonstrances  were  of  no  avail  he  withdrew 
from  the  Congress  altogether  and  left  the  members 
of  the  Holy  Alliance  to  take  on  themselves  the  full 
responsibility  of  their  own  policy.  Now  it  would  be 
hardly  possible  to  overrate  the  importance  of  the  step 
thus  taken  by  England  at  a  great  crisis  in  the  public 
affairs  of  Europe.  The  reign  of  George  the  Fourth 
would  be  memorable  in  history  if  it  had  been  con- 
secrated by  nothing  but  this  event.  The  utter  dis- 
ruption between  the  old  State  policy  and  the  new 
was  proclaimed  by  the  instructions  which  Canning 
sent  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  which  were 
faithfully  carried  out  by  the  Duke.  No  English 
Government  has,  in  later  days,  ventured  to  profess 
openly  any  other  foreign  policy  than  that  announced 
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by  Canning.  Other  ministers  in  later  times  may  have 
attempted,  now  and  then,  to  swerve  from  it  in  this 
direction  and  in  that,  and  to  cover  their  evasion  of 
it  by  specious  pleas,  but  the  new  doctrine  set  up  by 
Canning  has  never  since  his  time  found  avowed  apos- 
tates among  English  statesmen.  It  would  have  been 
well  if  such  a  principle  could  have  inspired  the 
foreign  policy  of  England  in  the  days  when  the  French 
Eevolution  broke  out,  and  if  England  had  then  pro 
claimed  that  she  would  be  no  party  to  any  attempt 
made  by  foreign  States  to  prevent  the  people  of 
France  from  settling  their  own  systems  of  govern- 
ment for  themselves.  Europe  might  have  been  saved 
a  series  of  disastrous  wars.  France  might  have  been 
relieved  from  counter-revolutions,  seasons  of  anarchy, 
and  seasons  of  military  despotism.  England  might 
long  have  had  friendly  neighbours  where  even  yet 
she  has  perhaps  only  concealed  enemies. 

The  designs  of  the  Holy  Alliance  soon  made 
themselves  manifest.  The  French  Government  had 
brought  so  much  pressure  to  bear  on  the  feeble 
King  of  Spain  that  he  revoked  the  Constitution  which, 
at  a  better  moment,  he  had  granted  to  his  people. 
There  was  an  attempt  at  revolution  in  Spain,  and  the 
attempt  was  put  down  by  the  strong  hand  with  the 
assistance  of  France,  and  the  leading  rebels  were  at 
once  conducted  to  the  scaffold.  Portugal  still  kept 
those  free  institutions  which  England  had  enabled 
her  to  preserve,  and  still  retained  her  sympathy  with 
freedom.  Canning  soon  saw  that  a  part  of  the 
policy  of    the   French   Government   was   to  bring 
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Portugal  also  into  subjection,  and  against  this  danger 
he  provided  by  a  bold  announcement  of.  policy.  He 
declared  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  if  Portugal 
were,  of  her  own  accord,  to  engage  herself  in  a  war 
with  France,  the  English  Government  would  not  feel 
bound  to  take  any  active  part  in  the  struggle,  but 
that  if  the  King  of  Spain  were  to  accept  or  call  in 
the  assistance  of  the  King  of  France  to  suppress 
Portugal,  the  Government  of  England  would  put  its 
armies  into  the  field  to  maintain  its  ancient  ally. 
Then  there  arose  a  great  question  concerning  the 
Spanish  colonies  and  possessions  across  the  Atlantic. 
The  policy  of  France  was  to  enable  Spain  to  recon- 
quer some  of  her  American  colonies  which  had  long 
been  withdrawing  themselves  from  their  condition  of 
subjection,  and  the  scheme  of  French  statesmen 
evidently  was  that  Spain  should  hand  over  some  of 
her  American  possessions  as  a  tribute  of  gratitude 
to  France  for  the  services  she  had  rendered  to  the 
cause  of  absolutism  in  Spain. 

On  this  question,  too,  Canning  announced  to  the 
House  of  Commons  a  determination  on  the  part  of 
the  English  Government  which  put  an  effectual  stop 
to  this  audacious  policy.  Canning  declared  that, 
although  Spain  had  long  since  lost  any  real  control 
over  her  Transatlantic  colonies,  yet  if  she  were  to 
attempt  their  actual  reconquest  for  herself  England, 
however  little  in  sympathy  with  such  a  purpose, 
might  not  feel  that  it  was  any  part  of  her  business 
to  interfere  by  force  of  arms.  But  he  went  on  to 
tell  the  House  that,  if  Spain  should  claim  the  right 
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to  hand  over  any  of  those  colonies  to  France  as 
a  part  of  the  policy  arranged  between  France  and 
Spain,  the  English  Government  would  then  intervene 
directly  and  at  once  on  behalf  of  the  Spanish- 
American  colonies.  This  was  the  course  of  action 
which  Canning  described  to  the  House  of  Conmions 
in  an  immortal  phrase  when  he  told  the  House  '  that 
he  had  called  in  the  New  World  to  redress  the  balance 
of  the  Old.'  No  words  employed  by  an  English 
minister  during  the  last  century  have  been  more 
often  quoted,  and  none  have  ever  more  thoroughly 
justified  themselves  in  history.  The  schemes  of  the 
French  and  the  Spanish  Bourbons  were  blighted  in 
the  bud  by  Canning's  memorable  declaration. 

Canning  had  indeed  called  in  the  New  World  to 
redress  the  balance  of  the  Old  in  a  sense  more  com- 
plete than  the  accepted  meaning  of  his  words,  at  the 
time,  appeared  to  signify.  He  had  secured  for  his 
policy  the  moral  co-operation  of  the  New  World's 
greatest  power — the  Eepublic  of  the  United  States. 
It  was  on  the  inspiration  of  Canning  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  embodied  in  a  message  to 
Congress  that  declaration  of  principle  which  has 
ever  since  been  known  as  the  Monroe  doctrine. 
President  Monroe,  who  knew  well  that  he  was  pro- 
claiming no  doctrine  which  his  influence  and  his 
authority  with  his  country  would  not  enable  him  to 
carry  out,  made  known  to  Congress  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  warn  European  sovereigns  against  the 
danger  of  setting  up  their  systems  in  any  part  of 
the   New  World.     The  United  States,  according  to 
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President  Monroe's  declaration,  had  no  idea  of  inter- 
fering with  existing  systems,  but  if  European  sove- 
reigns  were  to  set  up  govermnente  of  their  own  on 
any  other  part  of  the  American  continent  and 
against  the  wishes  of  the  populations,  the  United 
States  must  regard  any  such  attempt  as  a  menace 
and  a  danger  to  the  American  Eepublic.  This  is  in 
substance  the  meaning  of  that  Monroe  doctrine  which 
has  often  been  criticised  unfairly  or  ignorantly  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  its  proclamation  was 
undoubtedly  due,  at  the  time,  to  the  advice  which 
came  from  George  Canning.  President  Monroe  never 
meant  to  say  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  had  any  idea  of  interfering  with  British  North 
America  or  with  the  Empire  of  Brazil.  The  Canadian 
provinces  of  Great  Britain  were,  of  course,  perfectly 
free  to  remain  a  loyal  part  of  the  British  Empire 
so  long  as  it  suited  the  interests  and  the  inclinations 
of  the  Canadians.  If  the  people  of  Brazil  chose  to 
be  governed  by  an  emperor,  the  United  States 
Government  did  not  assert  any  right  to  interfere 
with  their  choice.  But  what  the  Monroe  doctrine 
did  declare  was  that  if  any  foreign  sovereigns 
attempted  to  bring  liberated  American  colonies 
again  under  their  sway,  or  to  set  up  by  force  new 
subject  colonies  on  American  shores  against  the 
wishes  of  the  populations  concerned,  the  United 
States  must  regard  such  action  as  a  menace  and  a 
danger  to  the  American  Republic,  and  must  not  be 
expected  to  look  quietly  on  without  any  attempt  at 
intervention.     This   was,   in  the   truest   sense,   the 
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announcement  of  a  policy  of  peace,  for  it  frankly 
made  known  to  the  despotic  rulers  of  the  Old 
World  what  their  risk  must  be  if  they  ventured  on 
the  futile  experiment  of  setting  up  despotic  states 
on  the  shores  of  the  New  Worid. 

It  would  have  been  well  indeed  if  European 
monarchs  at  a  later  day  had  always  remembered  the 
warning  and  rightly  estimated  its  weight.  It  would 
have  been  well  for  Louis  Napoleon  if  at  the  zenith  of 
his  imperial  success  he  had  studied  that  message  of 
President  Monroe  and  properly  interpreted  its  mean- 
ing. Such  a  course  would  have  prevented  him  from 
making  his  ill-starred  attempt  to  set  up  a  Mexican 
Empire  by  the  force  of  French  arms  on  the  ruins  of 
a  subjugated  Mexican  Eepublic.  It  would  have  saved 
him  from  defeat  and  disaster,  and  would  have  saved 
the  unhappy,  ill-advised,  and  gaUant  MaximiUan,  his 
puppet  emperor,  from  a  tragic  fate.  The  attempt 
to  retrieve  the  disgrace  of  his  enforced  withdrawal 
from  Mexico  led  Louis  Napoleon  into  that  policy  of 
the  desperate  gambler's  last  throw  which  ended  in 
the  occupation  of  Paris  and  the  fall  of  the  Second 
Empire. 

Meanwhile  the  policy  of  Canning  had  accom- 
plished its  purpose.  The  Congress  of  Verona  had 
been  an  idle  piece  of  business,  the  sovereigns  of  the 
Holy  Alliance  had  found  that  their  day  was  done, 
and  the  New  World  had  been  successfully  called  in 
to  redress  the  balance  of  the  Old. 
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CHAPTER  LXVI. 

THE   CLOSE   OP  CANNING's  CABEEE. 

The  King  was  at  first  disposed  to  show  some  alarm 
at  the  bold  policy  of  Canning.  George,  to  do  him 
justice,  was  in  general  a  lover  of  peace,  and  for  a 
while  he  did  not  see  how  the  declarations  of  his 
Foreign  Minister  could  lead  to  anything  less  than  an 
outbreak  of  war  on  the  part  of  the  Continental  sove- 
reigns, who  thus  seemed  to  be  challenged  to  assert 
what  they  believed  to  be  their  rights.  His  doubt 
and  dread  took  the  form  of  more  or  less  concealed 
grumblings  against  Canning,  and  efibrts  to  induce 
his  other  ministers  to  make  a  common  cause  with  him 
against  the  adventurous  Foreign  Minister.  Canning, 
however,  saw  that  the  crisis  which  he  had  to  face 
was  one  which  makes  a  bold  and  resolute  policy, 
frankly  avowed  on  the  part  of  a  strong  Government, 
the  best  or  the  only  means  of  securing  peace.  He 
was  able,  after  a  while,  to  impress  his  royal  master 
with  the  justice  of  his  belief,  and  the  King  graciously 
received  the  envoy  accredited  to  his  Court  on  behalf 
of  one  of  the  new  American  Eepublics.  Then  the 
rest  of  the  work  went  on  smoothly,  the  lines  of 
the  new  policy  were  laid  down,  and  the  sovereigns 
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of  the  Holy  Alliance  did  not  venture  to  transgress 
them. 

The  King  was,  at  all  times,  much  in  the  habit  of 
attempting  to  make  encroachments  on  the  proper 
domain  of  any  minister  who  had  the  courage  and 
the  strength  to  oppose  him,  and  Canning  had  to 
endure  a  good  deal  of  interference  of  this  kind. 
The  Foreign  Minister  patiently  and  steadfastly  held 
his  own,  and  George  did  not  see  his  way  to  come 
to  any  open  rupture.  The  King  found  it  hard  to 
make  up  his  mind  to  settle  down  to  the  part  of  a 
purely  constitutional  sovereign.  Perhaps  the  part 
had  not  yet  been  clearly  enough  evolved  from  the 
conditions  of  the  time,  and  George,  even  when  he 
had  the  best  intentions,  was  always  lapsing  back 
into  the  way  of  his  predecessors.  George  was  a 
great  letter-writer.  To  adopt  a  modem  phrase,  he 
*  fancied  himself '  as  a  composer  of  State  papers.  It 
seems  marvellous  now  that  a  man  so  lazy  by  nature 
should  have  found  the  time  to  pen  so  many  docu- 
ments of  the  kind.  Perhaps  even  in  the  most 
commonplace  ways  of  life  we  are  often  compelled  to 
wonder  at  the  amount  of  work  a  man  habitually 
lazy  can  sometimes  contrive  to  cram  into  his  day's 
doings.  George  was  now  as  much  addicted  to 
indolence,  to  mere  amusement,  and  to  pleasures,  as 
he  had  been  during  earlier  seasons  of  his  career. 
He  was  just  as  fond  of  the  society  of  his  intimates 
and  of  all  the  pastimes  and  social  enjoyments  in 
which  he  and  they  delighted.  He  had  not  reformed 
any  of  his  habits,  and  his  growing  years  did  not 
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bring  him  any  steady  resolve  to  apply  himself  to  the 
actual  business  of  his  position.  Yet  he  seemed  to 
be  frequently  inspired  by  fitful  desires  to  display 
himself  as  the  genuine  ruler  of  a  State  and  to  let 
his  ministers  know  that  they  must  not  attempt  to  do 
without  him. 

One  of  the  King's  prime  favourites  was  Sir  William 
Knighton,  who  had  begun  by  being  a  physician,  had 
made  his  way  into  Court  circles,  and  become  the 
private  and  confidential  adviser  of  the  King.  Sir 
William  Knighton  had  been  appointed  to  the  office 
of  Keeper  of  the  Royal  Purse,  and  in  that  capacity 
he  had  rendered  much  service  to  George  by  en- 
deavouring with  skill  and  pertinacity  to  keep  income 
and  expenditure  on  something  more  nearly  approach- 
ing to  a  balance  than  had  been  the  way  in  former 
days.  Knighton's  was  not  exactly  a  State  office  and 
it  gave  him  no  position  among  ministers,  but  the 
King  constantly  used  him  as  a  go-between  when  he 
desired  to  have  private  dealings  with  any  of  his 
recognised  advisers,  and  Knighton  was  the  recipient 
of  his  most  confidential  communications.  From  the 
letters  and  memoranda  which  belong  to  this  time 
we  are  enabled  to  learn  much  of  the  real  feelings  of 
King  George  towards  some  of  his  ministers,  and  to 
understand  the  difficulties  with  which  Canning  had 
to  deal  while  endeavouring  to  make  his  enlightened 
policy  the  accepted  and  recognised  policy  of 
England. 

The  condition  of  Greece  began  to  be  a  serious 
trouble  to  the  statesmen  of  Europe.      Greece  was 
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under  the  sway  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  and  its 
people  may  fairly  be  described  as  in  a  state  of 
chronic  insurrection.  The  Greeks,  even  in  their 
lowest  degree  of  national  decadence,  were  far  too 
intelligent,  too  ready-witted,  and  too  persevering 
ever  to  become  the  mere  slaves  of  an  Ottoman 
ruler.  There  was  something  inextinguishable  in  the 
national  life  of  the  country,  and  it  seemed  as  if  no 
pressure  of  tyranny,  no  amount  of  humiliation,  could 
make  the  Greeks  forget  the  history  of  their  glorious 
days  and  the  deeds  of  their  ancestry,  or  compel  them 
to  stifle,  even  for  a  season,  their  hopes  of  national 
independence.  A  great  struggle  broke  out  against 
the  Ottoman  rule,  and  it  roused  the  passionate  sym- 
pathy of  the  lovers  of  freedom  all  over  the  world. 
Byron  threw  his  whole  soul  into  the  cause,  and 
stirred  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  by  his  appeals 
on  behalf  of  the  Greek  struggle  for  independence. 
Numbers  of  brave  Englishmen  gladly  risked  their 
lives  to  help  the  Greeks.  Lord  Cochrane,  who  was 
afterwards  described  as  the  last  of  the  EngHsh  sea 
kings,  rushed  over  to  Greece  to  give  his  genius  and 
his  daring  to  the  help  of  the  Greeks  in  their  struggle 
against  overwhelming  odds.  A  speech  of  Lord  John 
Eussell's  which  he  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons 
within  the  hearing  of  living  men  described  with 
admirable  effect  the  enthusiasm  which  was  aroused 
in  England  for  the  cause  of  Greece  and  the  efforts 
which  were  openly  made  even  by  members  of  the 
ruling  class  to  raise  money  and  to  send  out  soldiers 
and  sailors  to  enable  the  Greeks  to  hold  their  own 
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against  the  Ottoman  enemy.  Many  Englishmen 
bearing  historic  names  joined  with  Byron  and 
Cochrane  in  giving  their  personal  help  to  the 
struggling  Gh'eeks,  and  indeed  from  every  civilised 
country  in  the  world  such  volunteers  poured  in  to 
stand  by  Bozzaris  and  Kanaris  in  their  desperate 
fight  for  the  rescue  of  Greece.  The  odds,  however, 
were  heavily  against  the  Greeks.  Their  supply  of 
arms,  ammunition,  and  general  commissariat  for 
the  field  was  poor  and  inadequate,  and  they  were 
sadly  wanting  in  drill  and  organisation.  Splendid 
feats  of  bravery  were  displayed  on  land  and  on  sea, 
but  it  seemed  only  too  certain  that  if  the  Greeks 
were  left  to  their  own  resources,  or  even  if  they  were 
not  sustained  by  the  open  support  of  some  great 
foreign  State,  the  Ottoman  Power  must  triumph 
before  long. 

The  best  part  of  the  war  on  the  side  of  Turkey 
was  carried  on  by  Ibrahim  Pasha,  the  adopted  son 
of  Mehemet  Ali,  who  ruled  over  Egypt  as  a  vassal 
sovereign  to  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  Ibrahim  Pasha 
had  great  military  capacity ;  he  was  full  of  energy, 
resource,  and  perseverance,  and  the  Turkish  Sultan 
could  not  have  had  a  better  man  to  undertake  the 
task  of  conducting  the  campaign.  The  sympathies 
of  Eussia  went  strongly  with  the  Greeks,  or  perhaps 
it  might  be  more  correct  to  say  that  the  policy  of 
Eussia  was  directed  against  the  Turks.  At  that 
time,  as  in  later  days,  the  public  opinion  of  Western 
Europe  was  not  always  certain  whether  the  move- 
ments of  Eussian  statesmanship  were  governed  more 
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by  the  desire  to  strengthen  Greece  or  by  the  desire 
to  weaken  Turkey.  Canning  had  always  been  a 
sympathiser  with  the  cause  of  Greece.  In  his  early 
days  his  sympathy  had  taken  poetic  form,  and  now 
at  last  it  had  an  opportunity  of  assuming  a  more 
practical  shape.  He  would  have  wished  well  to  any 
eflfort  made  by  Russia  for  the  emancipation  of  Greece, 
but  he  feared  that  if  the  effort  were  to  be  left  to 
Bussia  alone  the  result  might  be  a  great  European 
war,  and  his  policy  was  above  all  things  a  policy  of 
peace.  His  idea  was  to  form  an  alliance  which 
should  exercise  so  commanding  an  influence  as  to 
render  any  prolonged  resistance  impossible.  He 
succeeded  in  impressing  his  ideas  and  his  arguments 
so  effectively  upon  the  Governments  of  France  and 
Bussia  as  to  induce  them  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with 
England  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  watching  events 
in  Eastern  Europe,  endeavouring  to  keep  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  within  the  limits  of  humanity,  and 
bringing  it  to  as  early  a  close  as  possible. 

The  combined  fleets  of  the  three  Powers  were 
sent  into  the  Mediterranean  for  the  purpose  of 
watching  the  movements  of  the  Turkish  and 
Egyptian  fleets,  which  were  threatening  the  shores  of 
Greece.  Sir  Edward  Codrington,  the  British  Admiral, 
was  in  command  of  the  expedition,  and  his  instruc- 
tions enjoined  on  him,  in  the  usual  oflScial  way,  the 
necessity  of  caution  and  circumspection  in  all  his 
movements.  Something  happened  which  brought 
the  policy  of  caution  to  a  speedy  end.  A  report, 
which  found  some  credit  at  the  time,  gave  out  that 
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Sir  Edward  Codrington  had  received  an  unofficial 
hint  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  carrying  caution 
too  far ;  but,  however  the  event  may  have  been 
brought  about,  it  is  certain  that  a  collision  did  take 
place  between  the  allied  fleets  and  those  which  were 
championing  the  authority  of  the  Sultan,  and  the 
result  was  that  the  Turkish  and  Egyptian  war  vessels 
were  destroyed.  This  was  the  battle  of  Navarino, 
which  was  afterwards  described  in  the  language  of 
British  authority  as  *  an  untoward  event.'  Untoward, 
in  fact,  it  was  not,  for  the  purposes  which  Canning 
had  in  view,  because  it  put  an  end  to  all  the  resist- 
ance of  the  Ottoman  power,  and  the  independence 
of  Greece  as  a  self-governing  nation  was  established 
and  recognised.  We  have  been  somewhat  antici- 
pating events  in  order  not  to  break  up  the  story  of 
the  Greek  struggle  for  independence,  but  it  has  to 
be  said  that  Canning  did  not  live  to  see  the  success 
of  his  own  poHcy.  Before  the  battle  of  Navarino 
had  been  fought,  the  career  of  the  great  statesman 
had  come  to  an  end.  We  shall  have  to  retrace  our 
steps,  for  there  is  much  still  left  untold  in  the  story 
of  Canning's  career. 

That  struggle  for  Greek  independence  will  always 
be  remembered  in  the  history  of  English  Uterature. 
It  cost  England  the  life  of  one  of  her  greatest  modem 
poets.  Lord  Byron  died  of  fever  in  the  swamps  of 
Missolonghi  on  April  19,  1824,  not  long  after  he  had 
left  the  Greek  Islands  to  conduct  his  part  of  the 
campaign  on  the  mainland  of  Greece.  It  was  not 
his  good  fortune  to  die  sword  in  hand  fighting  on 
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the  battlefield  for  the  cause  which  he  loved  so  well. 
It  was  not  his  good  fortune  even  to  have  had  a 
chance  of  doing  much  of  a  soldier's  work  in  that 
cause.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  he  had  been 
graced  with  opportunity  he  would  have  shown  that 
he  had  a  leader's  capacity  as  well  as  a  soldier's 
courage — that,  as  Fortinbras  says  of  Hamlet,  *  He 
was  likely  had  he  been  put  on  to  have  proved  most 
royally.'  He  had  only  completed  his  thirty-sixth 
year  shortly  before  his  death,  and  the  poem  in  which 
he  commemorated  his  birthday  can  never  be  read 
without  feelings  of  genuine  emotion.  His  death 
created  a  profound  sensation,  not  only  in  England 
but  all  through  the  civilised  world.  Not  long  since 
we  were  all  favoured  with  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
how  the  boy,  afterwards  to  be  famous  as  Alfred 
Tennyson,  was  thrilled  by  the  news  of  Byron's  death, 
and  how  it  seemed  to  hin^  to  be  like  the  ending  of 
the  world.  The  passion  of  partisanship  for  and 
against  Byron  as  a  poet  and  as  a  man  has  long  since 
died  away,  and  indeed  it  might  perhaps  be  said  that 
the  reaction  which,  for  a  time,  followed  the  outburst 
of  his  fame  has  spent  itself  as  well.  It  may  be  taken 
now  as  the  common  judgment  of  the  world  that 
Byron  was  one  of  the  great  forces  of  modem  poetry, 
and  that  his  political  sympathies  sometimes  had,  as 
well  as  his  poetic  efforts,  the  inspiration  of  genius  to 
guide  them. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  career  of  Canning 
aa  we  left  it  at  the  time  when  he  had  made  his  great 
declaration  of  policy  with  regard  to   the  revolted 
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colonies  of  Spain  on  the  American  shores,  and  when 
he  was  as  yet  engaged  in  shaping  the  policy  which 
was  destined  to  end  in  the  emancipation  of  Greece. 
There  were  questions  of  home  government  coming 
more  and  more  to  the  front  every  day,  which  much 
disturbed  the  mind  of  King  George,  and  made  the 
business  of  keeping  an  Administration  together  more 
and  more  diflScult  for  his  advisers.  The  financial 
policy  of  the  country  had  been  gradually  undergoing 
a  change,  owing  to  the  foresight  and  enlightenment 
of  some  few  among  English  statesmen.  Lord  Liver- 
pool, to  do  him  justice,  was  always  a  man  of  some- 
what advanced  views  on  questions  of  finance,  although 
an  inveterate  Tory  in  all  that  related  to  popular 
representation  and  freedom  of  speech.  Canning  and 
his  friend  William  Huskisson  were  leading  the  way 
in  the  movement  towards"  an  enlightened  financial 
system.  Huskisson  had  done  more  than  any  other 
man,  with  the  exception  of  Canning  himself,  to 
improve  the  systems  of  taxation.  What  may  perhaps 
be  called  the  scientific  principle  in  the  raising  of 
revenue  was  only  in  process  of  development,  and  to 
many  statesmen  no  better  idea  of  increasing  supplies 
seemed  to  have  occurred  than  the  simple  plan  of 
increasing  the  rate  of  custom  or  excise  duty  on  the 
first  article  of  general  consumption  which  came 
under  notice.  Huskisson  represented  the  new  ideas, 
and  put  them  into  action  whenever  he  was  allowed 
a  fair  chance  of  making  such  an  experiment.  He 
had  often  held  administrative  oflSce,  had  been  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  President  of  the   Board  of 
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Trade,  and  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  and  had 
accomplished  the  removal  of  many  restrictions  on 
the  commercial  dealings  of  the  colonies  with  foreign 
countries  and  the  reduction  of  many  antiquated 
and  embarrassing  import  duties. 

Canning  and  Huskisson  were  always  close  friends 
and  often  ministerial  colleagues,  and  they  two  may 
be  said  to  have  led  the  way  towards  the  system  of 
free  trade  to  which  the  time  had  not  yet  come  for 
Kobert  Peel  to  give  his  complete  adhesion.  The 
great  question  of  electoral  reform  was  coming  up, 
and  Charles  Grey  and  Henry  Brougham  were  among 
its  most  conspicuous  leaders.  Canning  did  not  take 
to  Parliamentary  reform,  although  he  was  what 
might  be  described  as  an  advanced  Liberal  on  most 
other  questions  of  national  importance.  The  Duke 
of  Wellington  was  strongly  opposed  to  any  proposals 
for  a  change  in  the  Parliamentary  system,  and  this 
was  one  of  the  few  great  questions  on  which  Canning 
and  he  were  in  habitual  agreement.  Then  there 
was  the  still  more  pressing  question  of  political 
equality  for  the  Catholics  of  the  three  kingdoms. 
Lord  John  Eussell  succeeded  later  on  in  carrying  the 
repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  which  pre- 
cluded Protestant  Dissenters  from  holding  political 
or  municipal  office,  but  the  attempt  to  obtain  the 
rights  of  equal  citizenship  for  subjects  of  the  King 
who  belonged  to  the  Church  of  Eome  had  to  en- 
counter much  greater  difficulties. 

As  might  easily  be  expected,  Ireland  became  the 
main  battlefield  of  this  struggle.     We  have  already 
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recorded  the  fact  that  Pitt  had  been  greatly  assisted  in 
passing  the  Act  of  Union  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  and  abolishing  Grattan's  Parliament  by  the 
hopes  which  he  held  out  that  the  union  of  the  legisla- 
tures would  be  followed  by  a  complete  measure  of 
Catholic  emancipation.  George  the  Third  refused 
point-blank  to  give  his  assent  to  any  such  measure,  or 
even  to  listen  to  any  proposal  for  its  introduction,  de- 
claring again  and  again  that  his  coronation  oath  abso- 
lutely forbade  him  to  entertain  an  idea  of  the  kind. 
In  the  end,  as  we  have  seen,  Pitt  gave  in  and  undertook 
never  again  to  worry  the  mind  of  his  conscientious 
sovereign  by  any  talk  about  relief  to  George  the 
Third's  Eoman  Catholic  subjects.  But  it  soon 
became  evident  that  in  this  as  in  other  instances  the 
resolve  of  the  most  headstrong  monarch,  and  the 
promise  of  the  most  yielding  Prime  Minister,  cannot 
always  induce  a  population  to  put  up  passively  with 
a  manifest  grievance.  In  Ireland,  where  six  out  of 
every  seven  of  the  people  belonged  to  the  Church  of 
Home  and  where  the  demand  for  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation ^had  long  been  championed  by  the  greatest 
and  the  most  patriotic  of  Protestant  Irishmen,  it  was 
utterly  impossible  that  any  King  and  any  minister 
could  impose  submission  on  such  a  question.  By  the 
time  at  which  we  have  now  arrived  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland  had  found  a  political  leader  of  their  own 
faith. 

Daniel  O'Connell  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
greatest  advocates  a  popular  cause  has  ever  had  in 
modern  times.   He  was  an  Irishman  who  had  become 
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one  of  the  most  successful  advocates  in  the  Irish 
law  courts,  and  as  a  popular  orator  he  had  no  rival 
in  his  own  country.  He  had  made  himself  the  leader 
in  Ireland  of  the  movement  for  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion, and  he  had  kindled  an  enthusiasm  there  which 
any  Enghsh  statesman  of  ordinary  intelligence  and 
foresight  might  easily  have  seen  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  extinguish  so  long  as  there  was  a  struggle  to 
be  fought.  Canning  had  always  been  in  favour  of 
Catholic  Emancipation.  Lord  Liverpool  was  of 
course  entirely  opposed  to  it,  and  almost  until  the 
last  the  Duke  of  Wellington  held  out  against  it. 
George  the  Fourth,  for  all  his  earlier  associations 
with  Fox  and  Sheridan,  declared  himself  now  to 
have  inherited  to  the  full  his  father's  indomitable 
conscientious  objection  to  any  measure  of  Catholic 
Emancipation.  George  seemed,  in  fact,  to  have 
suddenly  become  filled  with  a  passionate  fervour  of 
Protestant  piety  when  anyone  talked  to  him  about 
political  equality  for  his  Catholic  subjects.  He 
declared  again  and  again  that  no  earthly  considera- 
tion could  induce  him  to  fall  away  from  the  religious 
convictions  of  his  father  on  this  subject,  and  the 
coronation  oath  had  again  become,  to  use  Erskine's 
satirical  phrase,  *  one  of  the  four  orders  of  the  State.' 
When  reading  some  of  George's  letters  and  discourses 
on  the  subject,  it  is  almost  impossible  not  to  believe 
that  he  really  must  have  fancied  himself  in  earnest 
when  he  made  such  protestations.  In  private  life  he 
frequently  delivered  long  speeches,  sometimes  with 
astonishing  fluency,  sometimes  with  occasional  inter- 
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ruptions  of  stammering,  in  vindication  of  his  hostility 
to  any  proposal  for  Catholic  Emancipation. 

In  the  common  language  of  the  political  world  at 
that  time  the  members  of  a  Government  who  opposed 
the  CathoUc  claims  were  called  Protestant  ministers, 
and  the  members  in  favour  of  the  Catholic  claims  were 
described  as  Catholic  ministers.  In  fact,  it  has  had 
to  be  explained,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  by  some  re- 
cent writers,  that  the  word  *  Catholic '  was  constantly 
used  in  George  the  Fourth's  time  merely  to  signify 
pro-Catholic.  When  Canning  was  spoken  of  as  a 
Catholic  statesman  there  was  not  the  least  idea  of 
describing  him  as  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Eome, 
and,  indeed,  the  words  *  Eoman  Catholic '  hardly  come 
up  in  the  controversies  of  those  days.  When  Mr. 
Lecky  spoke  during  a  recent  Parliamentary  debate  of 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  he  was  gravely  rebuked 
by  some  divines  of  the  Established  Church  who  were 
under  the  impression  that  he  was  in  some  way  or 
other  truckling  to  the  claims  of  the  Papacy  when  he 
used  the  word  *  Catholic '  to  describe  the  worshippers 
in  the  Church  of  Eome.  Mr.  Lecky  was  put  to  the 
trouble  of  explaining  that  he  used  the  words  *  Protes- 
tant '  and '  CathoUc '  in  the  ordinary  significance  given 
to  them  during  long  generations  of  political  con- 
troversy. 

A  crisis  was  suddenly  brought  about  by  the  ill- 
ness of  Lord  Liverpool.  The  Protestant  statesman 
was  stricken  down  by  an  attack  which  for  a  time 
deprived  him  of  consciousness,  and  even  after  his 
partial  recovery  left  him  in  a  state  which  made  it 
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clear  to  all  his  friends  that  his  work  as  an  adminis- 
trator was  done.  There  was  no  hope  whatever  of 
his  resuming  official  work,  and  the  question  which 
mainly  occupied  the  mind  of  the  King  and  of  those 
around  him  was  not  what  was  to  become  of  Lord 
Liverpool,  but  whom  it  would  be  most  convenient 
for  the  King  to  appoint  as  his  successor.  Naturally 
every  eye  was  turned  on  Canning,  whether  in  hope  or 
in  fear.  As  Lord  Palmerston  said  of  himself  many 
years  later,  so  it  might  be  said  of  Canning,  he  was 
the  *  inevitable  man.'  The  whole  civilised  world  was 
filled  with  his  fame.  His  course  of  policy  had  made 
England  stronger  than  she  had  ever  been  since  the 
death  of  the  younger  Pitt.  Even  King  George  could 
not  venture  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  passing 
him  over,  and  King  George's  chief  objection  to  him 
was  found  in  the  fact  that  Canning  was  in  favour  of 
the  Catholic  claims.  George  thought  the  matter 
over  for  a  few  days,  consulted  Lord  Eldon  and  other 
advisers,  and  found  that  nobody  could  inspire  him 
with  any  real  hope  of  being  able  to  form  an  enduring 
Ministry  without  Cannnig. 

Then  the  King  sent  for  Canning,  and  Canning 
made  his  own  course  quite  clear.  He  came  to  the 
point  at  once.  He  assumed  that  the  great  difficulty 
was  to  be  found  in  the  pressure  of  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion, and  he  advised  the  King  to  form  a  Ministry  of 
his  own  way  of  thinking  on  that  subject  and  to  do 
the  best  he  could.  The  King,  however,  explained 
that  it  would  be  futile  for  him  to  think  that  any 
Ministry  so  composed  could  carry  on  the  work  of 
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administration  just  then,  and  he  gave  Canning  many 
assurances  of  his  own  entire  approval  of  his 
foreign  pohcy,  and  declared  that  no  one  knew  better 
than  he  did  how  much  the  power  of  England  had 
increased  with  Continental  States  since  Canning  had 
obtained  the  conduct  of  her  foreign  affairs.  Thus 
urged,  Canning  consented  to  undertake  the  formation 
of  a  Ministry,  but  he  did  so  on  the  express  condition 
that  he  should  not  only  have  the  King's  full  confi- 
dence and  be  free  to  take  his  own  course,  but  that  he 
should  be  known  to  hold  such  a  position  and  to  have 
the  absolute  authority  of  the  sovereign  to  sustain 
him.  Canning's  mind  was,  in  fact,  clearly  made  up. 
He  would  either  be  a  real  Prime  Minister,  or  he 
would  have  no  place  in  the  new  Administration,  and 
would  become  once  again  an  independent  member. 
There  was  nothing  else  to  be  done,  and  the  King  gave 
Canning  full  authority  to  make  his  own  arrange- 
ments. 

The  task  which  Canning  had  nominally  under- 
taken was  the  reconstruction  of  the  Ministry,  but  no 
one  knew  better  than  he  did  that  it  really  amounted 
to  the  formation  of  a  new  Ministry.  Canning  was 
well  aware  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir 
Eobert  Peel  would  not  consent  to  serve  under  him  in 
any  Administration.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  at 
this  time  entirely  opposed  to  any  recognition  of  the 
Catholic  claims,  and,  more  than  that,  he  had  never 
been  in  favour  of  the  principles  of  foreign  policy 
adopted  and  proclaimed  by  Canning.  Between  the 
two  men,  indeed,  there  was  very  little  political  sym- 
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pathy,  and  Canning  had  got  it  into  his  mind,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  done 
his  best  to  disparage  him  and  to  weaken  his  authority 
as  Foreign  Minister.  Sir  Eobert  Peel  occupied  a 
somewhat  different  position.  He,  too,  was  opposed 
to  the  Catholic  claims ;  but  he  wae  a  statesman  of  a  far 
higher  order  than  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  it 
might  always  safely  be  assumed  of  him  that  he  would 
rightly  estimate  the  force  of  public  opinion,  and  that 
when  a  great  movement  of  political  reform  had 
proved  itself  to  be  irresistible  Peel  would  never 
encourage  a  policy  of  futile  resistance. 

Peel's  attitude  is  well  described  in  the  admirable 
life  of  George  Canning  published  by  Mr.  Frank 
Harrison  Hill  in  1887.  *Peel,'  says  Mr.  HiU,  *did 
not  believe  in  governing  against  Parliamentary  and 
public  opinion.'  *  To  him  the  art  of  government 
was  the  measurement  of  social  forces,  and  the  adap- 
tation of  policy  to  their  direction  and  intensity. 
When  it  was  clear  to  him  that  a  thing  must  be  done, 
and  that  his  help  was  essential  to  the  doing  of  it,  his 
duty  was  plainly  marked  out.'  Up  to  this  time, 
however.  Peel  did  not  see  that  the  Catholic  question 
had  reached  such  a  stage,  and  he  probably  did  not 
believe  that  it  would  ever  reach  such  a  stage.  He  had 
opposed  Catholic  claims  thus  far  whenever  the  oppor- 
tunity arose,  and  he  could  not  undertake  to  serve 
under  a  Prime  Minister  who  was  openly  in  favour  of 
recognising  those  claims.  We  shall  have  to  tell, 
before  long,  in  the  course  of  this  history,  how 
Peel   came   to   see   that  Canning  was  right  in  his 
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policy,  and  how  he  came  to  be  the  Prime  Minister 
by  whom  it  was  carried  to  success,  and  how  he 
brought  the  Duke  of  Wellington  along  with  him. 
But  at  the  time  which  we  have  now  reached  Peel 
still  believed  his  own  policy  on  the  subject  of  Eoman 
Catholic  Emancipation  to  be  the  rightful  policy  for 
the  guidance  of  the  sovereign  and  the  State,  and  he 
therefore  found  it  impossible  to  serve  in  the  new 
Administration.  Five  other  members  of  the  existing 
Government,  besides  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  resigned  their 
places  on  the  same  grounds.  One  was,  of  course, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  another  was  Lord 
Chancellor  Eldon.  Some  influential  peers  who  were 
not  members  of  the  Government  made  it  known  that 
they  could  not  give  their  support  to  any  Administra- 
tion which  admitted  the  possibility  of  recognising 
the  Catholic  claims. 

Canning's  heart  might  well  have  sunk  within 
him  for  a  time  when  he  found  himself  abandoned 
by  such  colleagues  and  thrown  over  by  such  sup- 
porters. He  actually  waited  upon  the  King,  and 
asked  his  permission  to  give  up  the  undertaking  for 
the  formation  of  a  new  Ministry.  The  King,  however, 
probably  felt  that  he  had  gone  too  far  in  his  support 
of  Canning  to  draw  back  at  such  a  moment.  It  is 
very  likely  that  he  was  displeased  by  the  pertinacity 
of  the  resistance  which  men  Uke  Wellington  and  Peel 
and  Eldon  offered  to  any  act  of  policy  approved  by 
him,  and  he  had  undoubtedly  by  this  time  come  to 
have  a  strong  faith,  not  only  in  Canning's  capacity, 
but  also  in  Canning's  good  fortune.     Whatever  may 
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have  been  his  chief  inspiration,  he  certainly  had  an 
opportune  season  of  enlightenment,  and  he  refused  to 
allow  Canning  to  withdraw  from  the  task  assigned  to 
him.  Accordingly  Canning  became  Prime  Minister, 
and  united  in  his  own  person  the  offices  of  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Sir  John  Copley,  raised  to  the  peerage  under  the 
title  of  Lord  Lyndhurst,  became  Lord  Chancellor  in 
succession  to  Lord  Eldon,  and  the  House  of  Lords 
thus  obtained  a  member  who  was  destined  to  be  one 
of  its   foremost   orators,   to  maintain   a  rivalry  in 
Parliamentary  debate  with  Brougham  and  the  great 
Tory   orator   and  leader.  Lord  Derby,   and   to  be 
listened  to  with  admiration  by  men  still  living,  who 
are  proud  to  remember  that  they  heard  some  of  his 
great   speeches.     It  may   be   observed    that    Lord 
Eldon,  whose  retirement  made  way  for  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst, had  been  Lord  Chancellor  for  twenty  six  years, 
with  the  exception  of  one  year  when  he  was  out  of 
office.     Huskisson  became  Treasurer  of  the  Navy 
and  President   of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  new 
Administration.     Lord  Palmerston  was  Secretary  at 
War,   and   Frederick    Robinson,    now    made   Lord 
Goderich,   who    was   in   thorough    sympathy   with 
Canning   and  Huskisson   on   questions   of  financial 
policy,  was  Colonial  and  War  Secretary,  the  latter 
office  according  to  the  arrangements  of  that  time  a 
position  having  quite  diiferent  functions  from  those 
of  the  Secretary  at  War.     The  arrangements  for  the 
new  Ministry  were  completed  hi  April  1827.   Canning 
had  now  reached   the  highest  point  of  his   career. 
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His  policy  had  already  been  marked  out  for  him, 
for  England,  and  for  Europe.  The  treaty  between 
England,  France,  and  Eussia  for  the  protection  of 
Greece,  which  became  a  formal  instrument  after  his 
accession  to  the  office  of  Prime  Minister,  was  the 
result  of  the  efforts  which  he  had  made  before  Lord 
Liverpool's  sudden  illness  led  to  the  break-up  of  the 
Liverpool  Administration.  Canning  had  Uttle  time 
left  him  to  turn  his  new  and  great  position  to 
account.  Fame,  as  Mr.  Hill  well  says,  was  a  sucked 
orange  to  George  Canning  when  he  accepted  the 
office  of  Prime  Minister. 

The  difficulties  against  which  the  new  Ministry 
had  to  contend  were  many  and  great.  Canning  had 
the  support  of  such  Whigs  as  Brougham  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  in  the  House  of  Lords  he 
had  many  powerful  opponents,  and  the  influence  of 
the  House  of  Lords  then  counted  for  more  than  it 
does  at  present.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  too.  Lord 
Grey  bitterly  and  pertinaciously  opposed  him.  Grey 
was  then  one  of  the  leading  advocates  of  Parlia- 
mentary reform,  and  Canning  could  not  see  his  way 
to  ally  himself  with  the  Parliamentary  reformers. 
Lord  Grey,  moreover,  seems  to  have  distrusted  the 
sincerity  of  Canning's  support  of  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion, a  distrust  for  which  no  possible  reason  can  be 
suggested  ;  and,  indeed.  Grey  would  appear  to  have 
had  a  feeling  of  personal  dislike  to  the  great  states- 
man. Accordingly  he  made  several  attacks  on 
Canning  and  Canning's  policy  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  Grey  was  an  eloquent  speaker,  whose  style  as 
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well   as  his   character   carried    command    with   it. 
Canning  was  a  man  of  singularly  sensitive  nature. 
Like  many  other  brilliant   humorists   and  satirists, 
he  was  somewhat  thin-skinned   and  very   quick  of 
temper.     He   could  bear   a   brilliant    and  even    a 
splendid  part  in  the  ParUamentary  battle,  but  it  was 
a  pain  to  him  to  endure  in  silence  when  he  had  no 
chance  of  making  a   retort.     The   attacks  of  Lord 
Grey  exasperated  him  beyond  measure,  and  it   is 
believed  that  he  had  at  one  time  a  strong  inclination 
to  accept  a  peerage  and  take  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  thereby  withdrawing  for  ever  from   the  in- 
spiriting battle-ground  of  the  House  of  Conunons  for 
the  mere  sake  of  having  an  opportunity  of  replying  to 
the  attacks  of  Lord  Grey,  and  measuring  his  strength 
against  that  of  the  great  Whig  leader.     The  fates, 
however,  denied  to  Canning  any  chance  of  making 
this  curious  anti-cUmax  in  his  great  political  career. 
His  health  had  always  been  more  or  less  delicate, 
and  he  was  never  very  careful  or  sparing  in  the  use 
of  his  physical  powers.     He  was  intensely  nervous 
by  constitution,   and  was   liable   to  all  manner  of 
nervous  seizures  and  maladies.     In  the  early  days  of 
1827  he  caught  a  severe  cold  while  attending  the 
pubUc  funeral  of  the  Duke  of  York  in  the  Chapel 
Eoyal,  Windsor. 

The  Duke  of  York  was  the  second  son  of  Georcre 
the  Third,  and  for  some  time  had  been  regarded  as 
heir-presumptive  to  the  crown.  The  Duke's  public 
career  was  in  almost  every  way  ignoble.  He  had 
proved    himself    an   utterly   incapable   commander, 
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although  a  good  War  Office  administrator,  and  his 
personal  character  was  about  on  a  level  with  his 
militar}^  capacity.  His  death  in  January  1827 
may  be  said  to  have  had  two  serious  consequences 
at  least — it  made  the  Duke  of  Clarence  the  next  heir 
to  the  crown,  and  it  brought  on  Canning  the  severe 
cold  from  which  he  never  recovered.  It  may  be 
mentioned  here,  although  the  fact  is  of  little  political 
importance,  that  Canning  when  he  became  Prime 
Minister  made  the  Duke  of  Clarence  Lord  High 
Admiral.  The  office  was  probably  bestowed  as  a 
token  of  Canning's  gratitude  to  the  King  who  had 
stood  by  him,  not  indeed  to  the  last,  but  at  the  last. 
It  certainly  could  not  have  been  given  because  of 
any  conviction  in  Canning's  mind  that  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  was  likely  to  render  signal  benefit  to  the 
royal  na\^%  to  the  State,  or  to  the  country  by  his 
services  in  such  an  office. 

Canning  seemed  for  a  while  to  rally  from  the 
cold  which  he  had  caught  at  the  Duke  of  York's 
funeral,  but  the  months  of  incessant  anxiety  which 
followed  cast  too  heavy  a  burden  on  his  shattered 
nerves  and  feeble  physical  frame.  It  was  hoped  by 
his  friends  that  the  adjournment  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  which  took  place  after  the  Ministry  had 
been  formed,  might  give  him  rest  enough  from  official 
work  to  allow  him  to  repair  his  strength.  But 
Canning's  was  not  a  nature  which  admitted  of  rest. 
The  happy  faculty  which  he  had  once  possessed  of 
getting  easily  to  sleep  when  the  day's  work  was  done 
had  long  since  deserted  him,  and  of  late  he  took  his 
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official  cares  to  bed  with  him,  and  they  kept  him  long 
awake.  The  early  summer  of  1827  brought  him  no 
improvement,  and  his  friends  already  began  to  fear 
for  the  worst.  He  suffered  from  intense  agonies  of 
nervous  pam,  and  the  agonies  seemed  to  grow  worse 
and  worse  with  each  return.  The  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire offered  him  the  use  of  a  summer  residence  which 
he  had  at  Chiswick,  and  Canning  gladly  accepted  the 
offer.  It  was  remarked  at  the  time  by  some  of  his 
friends  that  an  evil  omen  hung  over  this  summer 
retreat.  The  former  Duke  of  Devonshire,  father  of 
Canning's  friend,  had  offered  the  same  villa  as  a 
temporary  retreat  to  Charles  James  Fox ;  the  offer 
was  accepted  by  him,  and  Fox  actually  died  in  the 
bedroom  which  was  now  occupied  by  Canning. 

The  omen  soon  made  good  its  warning.  Canning 
gradually  sank  under  the  influence  of  his  fatal  ill- 
ness. He  said  to  a  friend  that  during  three  days 
he  had  suffered  more  pain  than  all  that  had  been 
compressed  into  his  life  up  to  that  time,  and  we  know 
that  his  was  a  frame  which  was  always  liable  to  acute 
pain.  He  sank  and  sank,  and  on  August  7  he  talked 
for  the  last  time  coherently  and  composedly  to  those 
who  were  around  him.  Then  he  met  his  approaching 
death  with  a  resigned  and  cheerful  spirit,  and  his 
latest  words  showed  that  he  knew  where  to  repose 
his  trust  for  the  great  change  which  was  so  near. 
Shortly  before  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  August  8, 
1827,  the  struggle  was  over  and  the  great  statesman 
was  at  rest.  Even  at  that  early  hour  the  villa  was 
surrounded  by  a  large  crowd  of  anxious  watchers, 
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who  could  not  leave  the  grounds  until  they  heard 
the  last  tidings  that  were  to  come  from  the  sick 
chamber.  The  funeral  of  Canning  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  although  it  was  in  name  a  private  ceremonial, 
was  followed  by  a  throng  of  sorrowing  admirers, 
among  whom  were  princes  and  nobles,  statesmen 
and  prelates,  politicians  of  all  orders,  and  men  and 
women  of  all  ranks  down  to  the  very  poorest,  who 
thus  bore  their  spontaneous  tribute  to  the  services 
and  the  memory  of  the  great  Prime  Minister,  and 
expressed  in  the  only  way  left  to  them  their  sense  of 
the  loss  which  his  country  and  the  cause  of  peace 
and  freedom  had  sustained  by  his  death. 

Canning  had  only  just  completed  his  fifty-seventh 
year  when  his  career  came  to  a  close.  He  died 
before  his  old  friend  and  colleague  whose  sudden 
illness  had  left  open  to  him  the  place  of  Prime  Minister, 
for  Lord  Liverpool  did  not  die  until  December  4 
of  the  following  year.  The  place  of  Canning  in 
English  history  is  more  clear  to  us  now  than  it  was 
to  the  world  even  when  the  anxious  crowd  was 
watching  round  the  villa  at  Chiswick  and  when  the 
throng  followed  his  remains  to  Westminster  Abbey. 
He  was,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  founder  of  that 
system  of  foreign  policy  which  English  statesmanship 
has  professed  ever  since  his  time.  His  was  that 
doctrine  of  conditional  non-intervention  for  which,  in 
later  days,  men  like  John  Stuart  Mill  contended  as 
the  doctrine  which  ought  to  be  the  governing  prin- 
ciple of  a  great  council  of  European  States,  if  such 
could  be  established.     Canning's  idea  was  not  that 
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England  should  proclaim  such  a  principle  of  tion- 
intervention  as  that  which  Cobden  and  Bright,  and 
other  men  equally  sincere  and  patriotic,  endeavoured 
to  impress  on  public  opinion  at  a  later  day.  Canning's 
principle  was  that  England  should  not  intervene  even 
on  the  right  side  of  any  Continental  struggle  in  which 
she  had  no  direct  concern,  unless  some  other  State 
equally  free  from  any  direct  share  in  the  controversy 
were  making  preparation  to  intervene  on  the  wrong 
side.  Then,  according  to  his  doctrine,  England  was 
bound  to  say  to  the  interposing  State  :  *  If  you,  an 
outsider  to  this  controversy,  are  making  up  your 
mind  to  intervene  on  what  we  believe  to  be  the  wronsr 
side,  then  it  may  become  our  duty  to  intervene  on 
what  we  believe  to  be  the  right  side.'  It  was  in 
accordance  with  this  principle  that  Canning  prevailed 
upon  the  Governments  of  France  and  Eussia  to  enter 
into  that  engagement  with  England  which  secured 
the  independence  of  Greece,  as  it  was  in  accordance 
with  this  principle  that  he  had  made  the  proclama- 
tion of  policy  which  secured  the  independence  of 
the  Spanish- American  colonies,  and  thus  called  in  the 
New  World  to  redress  the  balance  of  the  Old. 

Canning  must,  on  the  whole,  be  ranked  among 
great  Liberal  statesmen,  although  there  were  some 
passages  in  his  career  which  showed  that  he  had  not 
advanced  quite  so  far  in  Liberal  principles  as  some 
of  the  statesmen  of  his  own  day.  It  is  hard  now  to 
understand  how  such  a  man  could  have  stood  out 
against  the  principle  of  Parliamentary  reform  and 
popular  sufierage,  and  could  have  resisted  the  elTorts 
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to  give  full  rights  of  citizenship  to  the  members  of 
dissenting  denominations.  It  is  especially  hard  to 
understand  why  a  man  who  was  in  favour  of  aboUsh- 
ing  religious  disqualifications  in  the  case  of  Eoman 
Catholics  should  have  thought  it  right  to  maintain 
them  in  the  case  of  Protestant  Dissenters.  The  ex- 
planation of  this  latter  inconsistency  may  be  found, 
perhaps,  in  the  assumption  that  when  Canning  thought 
of  the  grievance  to  Eoman  Catholics  he  had  in  his 
mind  the  grievances  to  the  Soman  Catholics  of  Ireland, 
a  separate  country  with  a  nationality  and  traditions 
of  her  own,  and  a  country  in  which  the  vast  majority 
of  the  population  belonged  to  the  one  religious  faith. 
He  may  have  thought  that  the  English  Protestant  Dis- 
senters who  did  not  see  their  way  to  class  themselves 
with  the  Protestants  of  the  English  State  Church  had 
not  so  distinct  a  claim  to  the  recognition  of  their 
grievance.  It  may  seem  strange  that  a  mind  like 
Canning's  could  have  been  beguiled  from  the  accept- 
ance of  a  great  principle  by  a  curious  distinction  of 
this  kind,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  down  to 
a  much  later  day  many  of  the  professed  supporters 
of  religious  equality  contended  for  some  limitation 
of  the  principle  where  political  privileges  were  con- 
cerned, and  that  only  in  our  own  time  has  admission 
to  the  House  of  Commons  been  left  open  to  the  pro- 
fessors of  every  religious  faith,  and  even  to  those 
who  profess  no  religious  faith  at  all.  So  far  as  Par- 
liamentary reform  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  words 
is  concerned,  we  may  feel  quite  sure  that  if  Canning 
had  lived  a  few  years  longer  his  mind  would  have 
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accepted  the  growth  of  public  opinion  and  the  evi- 
dences which  justified  that  growth,  and  he  would  not 
have  been  found  among  the  unteachable  opponents 
of  popular  suffrage  and  a  well-adjusted  Parliamen- 
tary representation. 

As  a  financial  reformer  he  was  distinctly  in  ad- 
vance of  his  time,  and  even  such  men  as  Sir  Kobert 
Peel  only  followed  slowly  in  the  path  which  Canning 
and  Huskisson  had  opened.  Canning's  fame  as  a 
ParUamentary  orator  is  now  well  assured.  He  has 
been  unduly  praised,  and  he  has  been  unduly  dis- 
paraged. He  has  been  described  as  the  greatest 
Parhamentary  orator  since  the  days  of  Bolingbroke, 
and  he  has  been  described  as  a  brilliant  and  theatric 
declaimer  who  never  rose  to  the  height  of  genuine 
political  oratory.  The  common  judgment  of  edu- 
cated men  now  regards  him  as  only  inferior,  if 
inferior  at  all,  to  the  two  Pitts  and  Fox  among  great 
ParUamentary  orators,  and  the  rival  of  any  others 
belonging  to  his  own,  or  an  earlier,  or  a  later  day  in 
the  history  of  the  English  Parliament.  Of  him  it 
may  fairly  be  said  that  his  career  made  an  era  in 
England's  political  life,  and  that  the  great  principles 
which  he  asserted  are  still  guiding  the  country  even 
at  this  hour. 
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CHAPTER  LXVn. 

« 

*THE   CHAINS   OF   THE   CATHOLIC.' 

During  the  closing  days  of  Cannings  life  he  was 
speaking  to  Sir  William  Knighton  of  the  approach- 
ing end,  and  he  said  quietly :  *  This  may  be  hard 
upon  me,  but  it  is  still  harder  upon  the  King/ 
There  was  something  characteristic  in  the  saying. 
Canning  had  been  greatly  touched  by  the  manner 
in  which  the  King  had,  at  last,  come  round  to  him 
and  stood  by  him  against  all  who  endeavoured  to 
interpose  between  him  and  his  sovereign ;  and  to  a 
man  of  Canning's  half-poetic  temperament  the  sove- 
reign typified  the  State  and  the  people,  to  whom  the 
Prime  Minister  was  but  a  devoted  servant.  It  was 
certainly  hard  upon  the  King,  at  least  for  the  time. 
George  must  have  had  moments  of  better  feelings 
and  better  inspirations  than  those  which  governed 
the  ordinary  course  of  his  life,  and  he  had  lately 
come  to  realise  the  value  of  the  services  which 
Canning  had  rendered  to  England.  We  shall  see, 
before  long,  that  a  secession  of  Canning's  followers 
from  the  party  in  power  took  place,  and  that  the 
seceding  men  were  called,  and  called  themselves,  the 
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'  Canningites.'  George  already  appears  to  have 
become  a  Canningite. 

The  King  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  forming 
an  Administration.  Lord  Goderich  became  Prime 
Minister,  with  Lyndhurst  again  as  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  Huskisson  in  Goderich's  former  place  at  the 
War  and  Colonial  Office.  Lord  Goderich,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  been  sent  into  the  House  of  Lords  when 
Canning  became  Prime  Minister.  Up  to  that  time  he 
was  Mr.  Frederick  John  Robinson,  generally  known 
by  the  nickname  of  *  Prosperity  Eobinson.'  This 
satirical  designation  he  obtained  from  the  fact  that 
while  he  was  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
still  later  when  he  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
he  had  always  made  it  his  business  in  each  session 
to  describe  the  country  as  in  a  condition  of  un- 
paralleled prosperity.  More  than  that,  he  always 
insisted  on  declaring  that  the  particular  schemes  of 
taxation  that  he  brought  forward  were  destined, 
beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt,  to  increase  still  further 
that  hitherto  unexampled  prosperity.  It  had  been 
his  fortune,  in  his  early  official  career,  to  propose  and 
carry  some  schemes  of  taxation  which  met  with  such 
passionate  opposition  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
as  "to  lead  to  serious  rioting  and  even  to  loss  of  life. 
But  all  the  time  he  saw  only  prosperity  as  the  result 
of  his  financial  enterprises,  and  hence  the  nickname, 
which  is  still  remembered  in  England's  Parliamentary 
history. 

Lord  Goderich  was  not  a  man  of  remarkable 
political  capacity,  and  he  was  a  poor,  inefiective,  and 
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even  uninteresting  speaker,  except  when  the  audacity 
of  his  statements,  and  his  prophecies,  and  the  tumult 
of  interruptions  and  laughter  that  they  created,  lent 
a  certain  Parliamentary  interest  to  his  orations.  He 
had  an  immense  amount  of  that  sort  of  courage 
which,  in  the  colloquial  language  of  our  times, 
would  probably  be  described  as  bumptiousness.  He 
had  an  unlimited  faith  in  his  own  capacity,  and  he 
saw  nothing  but  success,  personal  and  national, 
where  observers  in  general  could  discern  only 
failure.  He  was  one  of  a  class  of  men  who  are  to 
be  found  at  all  times  of  Parliamentary  history,  and 
who  manage  somehow,  nobody  quite  knows  how,  to 
make  themselves  appear  indispensable  to  their  poli- 
tical party.  He  was  not,  however,  without  any 
faculty  for  improvement,  and  of  late  years  he  had 
derived  some  instruction  from  Canning's  teaching 
and  example  in  poUtics  and  in  finance.  Such  as  he 
was,  his  appointment  as  Prime  Minister  in  succession 
to  Canning  seemed  about  the  safest  compromise  the 
King  could  make  under  all  the  existing  conditions. 
His  position  as  a  stop-gap  was  maintained  but  a  very 
short  time.  During  his  Administration,  or  perhaps 
it  ought  rather  to  be  called  his  nominal  Administra- 
tion, the  substantial  result  of  Canning's  recent  foreign 
poUcy  was  seen  in  the  destruction  of  the  Turkish 
and  Egyptian  fleets  at  the  battle  of  Navarino,  which 
led  almost  immediately  to  the  Sultan's  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  independence  of  Greece. 

Some  differences  of  opinion  on  financial  questions 
soon  broke  out  in  the  Cabinet,  and  Huskisson  and 
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certain  of  his  colleagues  threatened  to  resign ;  and 
Lord  Goderich,  seeing  little  or  no  chance  of  main- 
taining himself  long  in  his  position,  got  out  of  the 
difficulty  by  tendering  his  own  resignation.  The 
King  accepted  the  resignation,  and  there  was  then 
really  only  one  man,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  to 
whom  George  could  look  for  the  construction  of  a 
Government.  Accordingly,  the  Duke  became  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  Huskisson  retained,  for 
the  time,  his  former  position.  During  this  Adminis- 
tration Lord  John  Kussell  brought  forward  his 
motion  for  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts ;  the  object  of  the  motion  being  to  abolish  all 
the  conditions  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  the 
members  of  any  Protestant  dissenting  denomination 
to  hold  State  or  municipal  office,  unless  they  were 
willing  to  accept  a  test-oath,  which  acknowledged 
the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Lord  John  Russell's  motion  was  carried  in  the  House 
of  Commons  by  a  majority  of  237  to  193,  and  a  Bill 
founded  on  the  principle  of  the  motion  was  passed 
through  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  This  may  be 
described  as  the  first  of  the  great  measures  accepted 
by  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  estabHshing  the 
principle  of  religious  equality,  in  admission  to  the 
rights  of  citizenship,  among  the  inhabitants  of  these 
countries.  Of  course,  the  establishment  of  religious 
equality  was  yet  a  good  long  way  off,  and  it  is  a 
curious  fact  that  the  measure  that  was  founded  on 
Lord  John  Russell's  motion  did  something  very 
distinct   in   itself  to    make   new  battle-grounds  for 
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those  who   advocated   the   full  recognition   of    the 
principle. 

The  new  measure  proposed  to  admit  the  members 
of  all  recognised  Protestant  denominations,  whether 
inside  or  outside  the  Church  of  England,  to  the 
rights  of  citizenship,  but  it  took  good  care  to  affirm 
that  it  had  no  intention  of  admitting  anyone  else. 
The  Act  provided  that  all  persons  presenting  them- 
selves as  candidates  for  election  to  political  or 
municipal  office  should  subscribe  a  declaration  '  On 
the  true  faith  of  a  Christian.'  This,  of  course, 
excluded  Jews  and  Freethinkers,  while  the  Eoman 
Catholics  were  shut  out  by  a  special  oath,  directed 
exclusively  against  themselves,  and  to  which  it  was 
impossible  that  any  professing  Catholic  could  sub- 
scribe. Lord  John  Eussell,  however,  had  begun  his 
great  career  well  when  he  carried  the  Legislature 
with  him,  even  thus  far,  on  the  way  to  religious 
equality,  although  he  was  not  himself  destined  to  see 
the  last  fight  which  had  to  be  fought  before  the 
principle  had  been  completely  established.  It  is 
almost  needless  to  say  that  the  new  form  of  pledge 
introduced  by  the  measure  was  no  part  of  Lord  John 
Eussell's  plan,  but  he  accepted  the  Bill  as  amended 
in  the  House  of  Lords  rather  than  sacrifice,  for  the 
time,  the  whole  purpose  of  his  motion.  The  motion, 
it  may  be  added,  was  strongly  opposed  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  not  only  by  Eobert  Peel  but  by  Huskis- 
son.  Peel's  opposition  is  easily  to  be  understood, 
because  up  to  this  time  he  had  not  risen  above  the 
convictions  with  which  he  started  in  public  life  in 
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favour  of  the  general  practice  of  making  the  political 
and  civic  rights  of  citizenship  conditional  upon  what 
he  believed  to  be  religious  orthodoxy.  In  the  case 
of  Huskisson,  who  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
admission  of  Eoman  Catholics  to  full  equality  of 
political  and  civic  rights  with  the  members  of  the 
State  Church,  the  explanation  probably  was  that  he 
feared  if  the  Dissenters  received  their  rights  in 
advance  they  might  become  less  zealous  than  many 
of  them  had  been  for  the  full  recognition  of  the 
Catholic  claims.  Some  of  the  archbishops  and 
bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords  were  liberal  enough 
to  give  their  support  to  the  Bill,  much  to  the  con- 
sternation of  Lord  Eldon,  who  could  not  understand 
how  any  prelate  of  the  State  Church  could  be  so  far 
led  away  from  the  sacred  duties  of  his  position  as  to 
lend  any  countenance  to  a  measure  admitting  the 
unorthodox  to  the  place  in  society  which  ought  to 
be  the  right  only  of  orthodox  believers. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  a  protest  was  entered 
against  the  introduction  of  the  words  '  On  the  true 
faith  of  a  Christian '  by  Lord  Holland,  who  represented 
the  principles  of  Charles  James  Fox.  The  peers,  it 
should  be  said,  enjoy  the  privilege,  which  is  not 
allowed  to  members  of  the  representative  chamber, 
of  recording  their  formal  protest  on  the  books  of  their 
House  against  any  motion  or  measure  which  has  been 
carried  in  spite  of  their  opposition,  and  of  setting 
forth  the  reasons  on  which  their  objection  is  founded. 
Many  of  the  protests  thus  recorded  form  important 
contributions   to   political   history.      Lord   Holland 
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vindicates  his  protest  in  words  which  are  well  worth 
quoting :  '  Because  the  introduction  of  the  words 
"upon  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian"  implies  an 
opinion  in  which  I  cannot  conscientiously  concur, 
namely,  that  a  particular  faith  in  matters  of  religion 
is  necessary  to  the  proper  discharge  of  duties  purely 
political  or  temporal/  Lord  Eldon  strongly  con- 
demned the  action  of  the  prelates  who  had  voted  in 
favour  of  the  measure,  and  he  used  some  words 
which  showed  that,  however  obtuse  his  bigotry  may 
have  been,  he  clearly  saw  what  must  inevitably  come 
from  the  concession  to  religious  hberty  which  was 
made  by  the  passing  of  such  a  measure.  *  Sooner  or 
later,'  he  said,  *  perhaps  in  this  very  year,  almost 
certainly  in  the  next,  the  concessions  to  the  Dissenters 
must  be  followed  by  the  like  concessions  to  the 
Eoman  Catholics.'  The  Eoman  Catholic  claims  were 
already  asserting  themselves  with  a  force  which 
appealed  irresistibly  to  the  minds  of  all  enlightened 
men. 

The  Catholic  Association  had  been  formed  in 
Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  advocating  the  claims  of 
the  vast  majority  of  the  Irish  people,  and  it  had 
found  for  its  leader  a  man  who  must  have  made  a 
great  figure  in  the  political  life  of  any  era,  and  who 
was  especially  qualified  to  take  a  leading  place  in 
such  an  agitation.  Daniel  O'Connell  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  of  his  time.  He  was  the  first 
Irish  political  leader  of  modern  days  who  professed 
the  faith  which  may  be  called  the  national  creed  of 
his  people.     The  leaders  of  great  Irish  movements 
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just  before  his  time — the  Fitzgeralds,  the  Tones,  and 
the  Emmets — ^had  been,  like  Grattan  himself,  members 
of  the  Established  Church.  O'Connell  had,  moreover, 
no  sympathy  whatever  with  the  sentiments  of  the 
French  Eevolution.  He  had  passed  a  few  of  his  early 
years  in  France,  he  had  seen  some  of  the  later  excesses 
of  the  revolutionary  period,  and  he  had  been  inspired 
with  a  horror  as  great  as  that  felt  by  Edmund  Burke 
for  the  extravagances  of  the  revolutionary  era.  He 
belonged  to  the  landlord  class,  but  his  sympathies 
had  always  been  with  the  popular  and  national 
movements  of  his  countrymen.  He  had  practised  at 
the  Irish  bar,  and  had  become  the  greatest  advocate 
in  the  Irish  law  courts,  and  was  thus  enabled  to 
combine  with  all  the  fire  and  energy  of  a  born  popular 
leader  the  subtlety  and  craft  of  a  trained  and  practised 
lawyer.  O'Connell  was  one  of  the  greatest  orators 
of  a  day  when  political  oratory  could  display  some  of 
its  most  splendid  illustrations.  He  had  a  conmiand- 
ing  presence,  indeed  a  colossal  form,  and  a  voice 
which  was  marvellous  alike  for  the  strength  and  the 
music  of  its  varied  intonations.  Such  men  as  DisraeU 
and  Bulwer  Lytton  have  borne  enthusiastic  tribute 
to  the  magic  of  that  voice,  and  have  declared  it  to  be 
unrivalled  in  the  political  eloquence  of  the  time. 
O'Connell  made  his  voice  heard  at  many  great 
public  meetings  in  England  and  in  Scotland,  as  well 
as  in  Ireland,  and  his  political  views  had,  indeed, 
much  in  common  with  those  of  English  and  Scottish 
advanced  Liberals. 

The  Catholic  Association  was  made,  at  one  period 
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of  its  career,  the  subject  of  an  Act  of  Parliament 
which  declared  it  to  be,  for  a  certain  time,  an  illegal 
organisation,  and  the  period  was  now  approaching 
when  the  prohibitory  Act  would  have  to  be  renewed 
or  allowed  to  drop  out  of  existence.  In  consequence 
of  some  ministerial  rearrangements  a  vacancy  had 
arisen  in  the  Parhamentary  representation  of  the 
county  of  Clare  in  Ireland,  and  O'Connell  resolved 
on  taking  a  bold,  and  what  then  seemed  to  many  a 
positively  desperate  step.  He  announced  himself  as 
a  candidate  for  the  vacancy  in  opposition  to  its 
former  occupant,  who,  having  been  appointed  to 
ministerial  office,  was  compelled  to  resign  his  place 
in  the  House  of  CJommons  and  offer  himself  to  his 
former  constituents  for  re-election.  O'CJonnell  was 
not  disqualified  by  positive  enactment  from  becoming 
a  candidate  for  a  seat  in  Parliament ;  that  is  to  say, 
there  was  no  law  actually  declaring  that  a  Eoman 
Catholic,  as  such,  could  not  enter  the  House  of 
Commons.  But,  as  we  have  explained  already,  it  was 
the  law  of  the  land  that  no  man  could  take  his  seat 
in  that  House  until  he  had  subscribed  an  oath  which 
it  was  perfectly  impossible  for  any  Eoman  Catholic 
to  accept,  an  oath  disavowing  and  denouncing  the 
very  opinions  which  are  an  essential  part  of  the 
Eoman  Catholic's  faith.  O'Connell,  therefore,  could 
not  be  prevented  from  becoming  a  candidate  for  the 
representation  of  Clare,  and  when  the  contest  came 
on  it  ended  in  his  being  triumphantly  returned  by  an 
overwhelming  majority.  O'Connell  presented  himself 
at  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  was  called 
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upon  to  subscribe  the  usual  oath,  which,  of  course, 
he  absolutely  refused  to  do.  He  was  then  ordered 
to  withdraw,  and  he  did  withdraw,  and  the  seat  was 
declared  vacant.  O'Connell  returned  to  Clare,  again 
offered  himself  as  candidate,  and  was  again  elected 
by  a  triumphant  majority.  Then,  indeed,  men  like 
Lord  Eldon  must  have  begun  to  think  that  the  old 
world  was  really  coming  to  an  end.  King  George 
and  the  Government  found  themselves  face  to  face 
with  a  crisis  to  which  there  had  been  no  parallel  in 
the  memory  of  living  statesmen. 

The  progress  of  events  was,  meanwhile,  making 
a  deep  impression  on  the  receptive  mind  of  Sir 
Eobert  Peel,  now  Home  Secretary,  and  by  far  the 
most  rising  and  powerful  member  of  the  Administra- 
tion. Huskisson,  it  should  be  said,  had  by  this  time 
ceased  to  belong  to  the  Duke  of  WeUington's  Govern- 
ment. There  had  been  some  misunderstanding 
between  him  and  the  Duke,  arising  out  of  a  speech 
made  by  Huskisson  in  Liverpool,  which  was  under- 
stood to  contain  a  declaration  that  Huskisson  had 
only  accepted  office  on  the  express  understanding 
that  the  policy  of  the  Duke's  Government  was  to  be 
the  policy  of  Canning.  The  Duke  took  exception  to 
this,  and  declared  that  he  had  entered  into  no  under- 
standing as  to  his  general  policy,  but  that  what 
Huskisson  probably  had  said  was  that  he  had  accepted 
the  composition  of  the  Government  as  a  guarantee  in 
itself  that  a  sound  national  policy  was  to  be  carried 
out. 

Huskisson   accepted    the    explanation,   and  ex- 
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plained  that  this  was  what  he  really  had  said,  and  no 
doubt  this  was  really  the  purpose  of  that  passage  in 
his  speech;  but  the  incident  led  to  some  friction 
between  the  two  men,  and  was  the  beginning  of  other 
misunderstandings.  Some  difference  of  opinion  after- 
wards arose  on  minor  questions  of  policy,  and  Huskis- 
son  sent  to  the  Duke  a  somewhat  hasty  letter  an- 
nouncing his  resignation.  The  letter  was  intended 
to  be  only  a  conditional  intimation  of  his  purpose, 
but  the  Duke  took  it  as  positive  and  final,  and 
announced  it  as  such  to  the  King.  There  was  no 
course  left  open  to  Huskisson  but  to  resign.  The 
incident  created  much  talk  at  the  time,  and  gave 
rise  to  a  good  deal  of  satirical  comment.  Several 
other  members  of  the  Government,  among  whom  was 
Lord  Palmerston,  resigned  along  with  Huskisson,  and 
they  formed  themselves  into  an  independent  party, 
bearing  the  name  of  the  Canningites.  It  is  curious  to 
notice  that  the  reconstructions  caused  in  the  Govern- 
ment by  these  resignations,  and  the  new  appointments 
which  had  to  be  made,  led  to  that  vacancy  in  the 
county  of  Clare  which  gave  O'Connell  an  opportunity 
of  coming  forward  as  a  candidate  for  the  seat  and 
being  elected. 

Peel  saw  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  Govern- 
ment had  lost  some  of  its  most  influential  members. 
Other  events,  too,  had  been  turning  his  attention 
towards  the  growth  of  the  agitation  in  Ireland.  The 
Marquis  of  Wellesley,  elder  brother  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  had  been  Viceroy  of  Ireland.  Wellesley 
had  been  a  distinguished  statesman,  and  as  Viceroy 
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of  India  had  conducted  to  a  successful  issue,  with 
the  help  of  his  younger  brother,  the  great  Mahratta 
War.  When  he  became  Viceroy  of  Ireland  he  had 
gone  over  to  that  country  as  a  strong  opponent  of 
the  Catholic  claims,  but  his  experience  there  soon 
convinced  him  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  resist 
those  claims  much  longer,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
keep  Ireland  in  tranquillity.  Therefore,  when  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  on  coming  into  oflSce  as  Prime 
Minister,  refused  to  recognise  the  CathoUc  claims, 
Lord  Wellesley  resigned  his  place.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  a  soldier  who  had 
done  brilliant  service  in  the  wars  against  Napoleon, 
and  was  well  known  as  a  determined  opponent  of 
the  demands  made  by  the  advocates  of  Catholic 
emancipation.  Lord  Anglesey,  too,  became  satisfied 
during  his  time  of  oflBice  in  Ireland,  that  there  was 
no  alternative  between  emancipation  and  an  armed 
rebellion  among  the  Irish  Catholics,  a  large  number 
of  whom  were  actually  serving  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Army.  His  opinions  were  again  and  again  impressed 
on  the  Government,  and  the  course  he  took  only  led 
to  his  recall  from  the  Viceroy alty. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  an  event  took  place 
which  had  a  great  effect  on  the  mind  of  Peel.  Early 
in  1828  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  who  held  a  very  pro- 
minent place  among  the  more  advanced  reformers 
of  the  time,  and  who  represented  Westminster  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  brought  forward  a  resolution 
inviting  the  House  to  consider  the  state  of  the  laws 
affecting  the  Eoman  Catholics   of  the  two  islands, 
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*  with  a  view  to  such  a  final  and  conciliatory  settle- 
ment as  may  be  conducive  to  the  peace  and  strength 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  to  the  stability  of  the 
Protestant  Establishment,  and  to  the  general  satis- 
faction and  concord  of  all  classes  of  His  Majesty's 
subjects.'  The  resolution  was  supported  by  a 
powerful  speech  from  Brougham,  in  which  he  dwelt 
on  the  fact  that  not  one  of  those  who  opposed  the 
motion  had  expressed  any  conviction  that  the  exist- 
ing state  of  things  could  long  continue,  and  that  it 
was  impossible  to  overlook  or  deny  the  great  advance 
which  the  movement  for  Catholic  Emancipation  had 
been  making  in  and  out  of  Parliament.  Peel  was 
greatly  impressed  by  this  argument,  and  also  by  the 
fact  that  the  men  who  supported  Burdett  and 
Brougham  in  the  House  of  Commons  represented 
the  best  part  of  the  intellect  and  statesmanship  of 
that  House.  The  resolution  was  carried  by  272 
votes  against  266  on  the  other  side,  a  small  majority, 
indeed,  but  a  majority  that  at  such  a  time  was  large 
enough  to  show  a  man  of  Peel's  intellect  the  practical 
progress  which  the  demand  for  Catholic  Emancipation 
had  already  made. 

We  find  in  Peel's  own  correspondence  the  most 
interesting  evidences  of  the  influence  which  all  these 
events  were  making  on  his  clear  and  thoughtful 
mind.  The  man  whom  O'Connell  had  defeated 
in  Clare,  Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald,  had  represented 
the  constituency  for  many  years,  had  always  sup- 
ported by  speeches  and  votes  the  claims  of  the 
Catholics,  and  was  the  son  of  one  who  had  stood 
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by  the  side  of  Grattan  and  Sir  John  Parnell  in 
resisting  the  Act  of  Union.  No  one  could  have 
been  more  popular  up  to  that  time  among  Irish- 
men, and  the  election  of  O'Connell  was  obviously 
due  to  the  fact  that  O'Connell  had  made  himself  the 
leader  of  a  movement  which  had  for  its  object  to 
bring  about  a  great  crisis,  and  to  compel  the 
Parliament  and  the  Government  to  surrender  at 
once  or  encounter  a  civil  war.  Peel  asked  himself 
— we  quote  his  own  words — *  whether  it  may  not 
be  possible  that  the  fever  of  political  and  religious 
excitement  which  was  quickening  the  pulse  and 
fluttering  the  bosom  of  the  whole  Catholic  popula- 
tion— ^which  had  inspired  the  serf  of  Clare  with  the 
resolution  and  the  energy  of  a  free  man — which  had 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  made  all  considerations 
of  personal  gratitude,  ancient  family  connections, 
local  preferences,  the  fear  of  worldly  injury,  the 
hope  of  worldly  advantage  subordinate  to  the  one 
absorbing  sense  of  religious  obligation  and  public 
duty — whether,  I  say,  it  might  not  be  possible  that 
the  contagion  of  that  feverish  excitement  might 
spread  beyond  the  barriers  which  under  ordinary 
circumstances  the  habits  of  miUtary  obedience  and 
the  strictness  of  military  discipline  opposed  to  all 
such  external  influences  ?  ' 

Peel  became  gradually  convinced  that  the  Mar- 
quis of  Anglesey  was  right  in  his  views,  and  that 
there  was  no  choice  between  a  recognition  of  the 
Catholic  claims  and  the  outbreak  of  a  civil  war  in 
Ireland.     The  more  he  thought  over  the  question, 
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the  more  he  became  convinced  that  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  rely  on  the  loyalty  of  all  the  Catholic 
soldiers  in  the  ranks  of  the  Army  in  Ireland  if  they 
were  called  upon  to  join  in  shooting  down  their  own 
brothers  and  friends  because  these  had  risen  in 
rebellion  against  the  oppressive  laws  which  excluded 
a  Catholic  from  the  full  rights  of  citizenship.  Peel 
was  not  a  philosopher  or  a  dreamer,  but  above  all 
things  a  practical  statesman,  and  when  he  had  to 
choose  between  civil  war  and  the  concession  of  a 
claim  which  was  admitted  to  be  right  and  just  by 
some  of  the  most  enlightened  Englishmen  and 
Scotchmen  who  sat  near  him  on  the  benches  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  by  some  of  the  most 
enlightened  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  outside  the 
House,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  believe  that 
claims  thus  advocated  could  be  so  essentially  unjust 
or  unreasonable  as  to  make  their  continued  refusal 
worth  the  cost  of  so  terrible  a  struggle. 

Peel  made  up  his  mind  to  the  fact  that  Catholic 
Emancipation  must,  as  soon  as  possible,  become  the 
work  of  Parliament.  But  he  did  not  yet  believe  that 
he  was  the  right  man  to  undertake  the  task.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  one  who  had  always  been  re- 
garded as  the  determined  opponent  of  Emancipation 
would  not  be  likely  to  win  over  many  supporters 
among  his  Tory  friends  for  such  a  sudden  change  of 
policy.  He  did  not  think  himself  well  suited,  and  he 
was  not  inclined,  to  conduct  the  negotiations  which 
would  be  necessary  between  any  Government  attempt- 
ing such  a  task  and  the  Irish  advocates  of  Emancipa- 
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tion.  His  idea  was  that  Lord  Grey,  as  the  head  of 
the  reforming  party,  would  be  the  statesman  best 
qualified  to  undertake  such  an  enterprise  and  most 
likely  to  carry  it  to  an  early  success.  His  first 
business,  however,  would  clearly  be  to  convince  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  that  Catholic  Emancipation  was 
inevitable,  and  this  work  he  at  once  set  himself  to 
accomplish.  He  had  some  trouble  in  bringing  the 
Duke  over  to  his  own  opinions,  but  the  Duke  became 
convinced  in  the  end,  and,  indeed,  both  at  that  time 
and  after,  the  Duke  was  always  inclined  to  follow 
Peel's  guidance,  on  the  plain,  practical,  soldierly 
principle  that  Peel  understood  political  afiairs  much 
better  than  he  did,  and  that  Peel's  advice  was  always 
sure  to  be  sound  and  safe.  So  the  Duke,  too,  became 
convinced  that  Catholic  Emancipation  must  be 
accepted  as  inevitable,  and  that  the  sooner  it  was 
carried  through  the  better.  But  Wellington  was 
strongly  opposed  to  the  idea  of  handing  over  the 
work  to  Lord  Grey.  He  showed  that  it  would  be 
hardly  possible  to  induce  King  George  to  accept  the 
services  of  Lord  Grey  for  such  a  purpose.  The  King 
was  known  to  dislike  Lord  Grey,  whose  stem  unbend- 
ing manners  could  not  be  welcome  to  a  sovereign 
unaccustomed  to  the  dictation  of  so  proud  and 
uncourtierlike  an  adviser  as  the  leader  of  the  Whig 
party. 

Wellington's  idea  was  that,  as  the  thing  had  to  be 
done,  it  had  better  be  done  by  Peel  and  himself,  and 
he  almost  implored  Peel  not  to  desert  him  at  such 
a  crisis.     Peel   could  not  resist  the   personal   and 
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brotherly  appeal  thus  made  to  him  by  one  for  whom 
he  had  so  profound  a  respect,  and  the  result  was  that 
the  two  agreed  to  work  together  as  they  had  been 
doing,  and  to  make  Catholic  Emancipation  the  business 
of  their  Government.  But  then  the  King  had  to  be 
won  over,  and  nobody  knew  better  than  Wellington 
did  how  difficult  this  task  must  be.  Yet  he  did  not 
despair.  He  had  had  some  experience  of  the  King's 
resistance  and  the  only  means  by  which  it  could  be 
got  over.  Again  and  again  he  had  had  occasion  to 
urge  on  the  sovereign  the  adoption  of  some  course  to 
which  George,  at  first,  was  obstinately  opposed,  and 
he  knew  that  quiet  persistence  was  the  only  way  of 
carrying  his  point.  His  plan  was  to  avoid  argument 
as  much  as  possible,  to  state  his  case  concisely  to 
the  King,  and  allow  the  King  to  take  his  full  time  in 
pouring  forth  his  protestations  that  he  never  could 
and  never  would  consent  to  such  a  policy.  The  King 
was  very  fond  of  hearing  himself  talk,  and  loved  on 
such  occasions  to  display  all  that  eloquence  which  he 
fully  believed  himself  to  possess,  and  which  he  had  no 
opportunity  of  letting  out  on  any  Parliamentary  or 
public  platform.  Then,  when  the  King  had  exhausted 
himself  in  repeating  over  and  over  again  his  reasons 
for  refusing  the  demands  made  upon  him,  Wellington 
would  quietly  return  to  the  fact  that  there  was  no 
practical  way  out  of  the  diflSculty  but  to  assent  to 
the  proposition.  The  King  usually  gave  way,  and  the 
interview  had  a  satisfactory  close.  The  King  was 
appeased  by  the  sound  of  his  own  eloquence,  and  the 
taciturn  minister  had  his  way. 
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This  course  of  policy  Wellington  resolved  to 
adopt  with  regard  to  the  question  of  Catholic 
Emancipation.  He  listened  to  all  the  talk  about  the 
coronation  oath  and  the  declaration  that  George 
would  rather  retire  to  his  kingdom  of  Hanover,  ab- 
dicate the  throne  of  England,  and  leave  the  English 
people  to  find  a  Catholic — that  is  a  pro-Catholic — 
king  in  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  then  merely 
pointed  out  to  the  sovereign  that  something  had  to 
be  done,  and  that  His  Majesty's  advisers  could  think 
of  nothing  else  but  the  course  which  they  proposed 
for  his  acceptance.  The  King  gave  way  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  he  put  his  foot  down,  as  the  modem 
phrase  goes,  on  the  maintenance  of  the  Oath  of 
Supremacy  in  its  existing  form. 

There  is  an  interesting  account  given  of  the 
final  interview  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord 
Lyndhurst,  and  Eobert  Peel  had  ^vith  their  royal 
master  on  this  subject.  Without  an  alteration  in  the 
terms  of  the  Oath  of  Supremacy  it  was  absolutely 
impossible  that  Eoman  Catholics  could  enter  the 
House  of  Commons,  for  the  oath  contained  the  very 
words  no  Catholic  could  possibly  consent  to  utter  or 
subscribe.  The  King  absolutely  and  vehemently 
refused  to  give  his  consent  to  any  alteration  of  the 
oath,  and  he  then  asked  his  three  ministers  what, 
under  the  circumstances,  they  proposed  to  do.  The 
ministers  informed  the  sovereign  that  they  proposed 
to  ask  his  permission  for  them  to  make  announcement 
in  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  that  they  had  ceased 
to  hold  oflSce  and  were  no  longer  responsible  for  the 
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work  of  administration.  George  took  the  announce- 
ment at  first  with  gracious  composure,  and  told  them 
he  supposed  he  could  not  find  any  fault  with  them 
for  their  act  of  resignation.  He  carried  his  kindness 
even  farther,  for,  as  we  learn  on  the  authority  of  one 
of  the  three  ministers,  'the  King  took  leave  of  us 
with  great  composure  and  great  kindness,  gave  to 
each  of  us  a  salute  on  each  cheek,  and  accepted  our 
resignation  of  oflBice.' 

Thackeray,  in  his  lecture  on  George  the  Fourth, 
turned  this  record  to  most  amusing  account,  and 
delighted  his  audience  by  a  comical  description 
of  the  King's  paternal  benediction  imprinted  in 
kisses  on  the  cheeks  of  Wellington,  Lyndhurst, 
and  Peel.  But  when  the  kissing  was  over  and 
the  three  statesmen  had  departed,  the  King  began  to 
find  that  he  was  left  practically  without  a  Government. 
What  was  to  be  done  ?  It  would  be  impossible  to 
form  a  Government  after  his  own  heart  without  such 
men  as  Wellington,  Lyndhurst,  and  Peel,  and  even  if 
he  could  have  got  over  his  own  personal  dislike  to 
Lord  Grey,  it  was  impossible  to  suppose  that  Lord 
Grey  would  become  the  head  of  any  Government  which 
did  not  undertake  Catholic  Emancipation.  The  King 
found  himself  in  the  awkward  position  of  having 
either  to  announce  to  his  subjects  that  he  intended 
to  govern  without  any  ministers,  and  to  direct  the 
affairs  of  the  State  entirely  out  of  his  own  head,  or 
to  call  back  to  oflBice  the  men  whom  he  had  kissed 
and  sent  away.  Even  George  the  Fourth  could  not 
hesitate  when  such  a  choice  was  forced  upon  him. 
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He  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  telling  him 
that  he  must  once  more  put  himself  in  the  hands  of 
the  Duke  and  his  colleagues,  and  let  them  deal  as 
they  thought  best  with  Catholic  Emancipation. 

The  Catholic  Eelief  Bill  was  at  once  brought  in, 
and  consisted  in  substance  of  the  enactment  of  a  new 
oath,  which  admitted  Eoman  Catholics  to  Parliament 
and  to  all  political  and  civil  offices  excepting  merely 
those  of  Eegent,  Lord  Chancellor,  and  Lord-Lieutenant 
of  Ireland.  The  Bill  was  passed  rapidly  through 
both  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  third  reading  was 
carried  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  320  votes  to 
142,  and  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  213  to  109,  and 
the  great  controversy  was  happily  at  an  end.  The 
settlement,  however,  was  not  effected  with  as  com- 
plete and  liberal  a  spirit  as  Peel  would  certainly  have 
infused  into  it  if  he  could  have  had  his  way. 

O'Connell,  who  had  been  twice  elected  for  Clare, 
was  not  allowed  to  take  his  seat  under  the  new 
measure  until  he  had  returned  to  his  constituents 
and  submitted  himself  for  re-election — a  ceremonial 
absolutely  unnecessary,  and  only  impressing  the 
civilised  world  as  an  evidence  of  the  ungenerous  and 
ungracious  manner  in  which  the  inevitable  had  been 
accepted.  Then,  again,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was 
passed  disfranchising  the  class  of  voters  in  Ireland 
who  were  called  the  Forty-shilling  Freeholders,  who 
formed  a  large  proportion  of  O'Connell's  constituents. 
This  was  done  no  doubt  to  put  some  obstacles,  at  all 
events,  in  the  way  of  the  Irish  Catholic  population 
if  they  should  hope  ever  again  to  make  the  repre- 
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sentation  of  any  national  claims  as  effective  as  they 
had  done  in  the  Clare  election.  It  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  Peel  would  not  have  marred  the  eflfect 
of  an  act  of  mere  justice  by  niggardly  qualifications 
of  any  kind,  but  he  knew  he  had  to  deal  with  a  Tory 
House  of  Lords,  and  was  content  to  accept  some 
compromise  as  long  as  he  could  carry  the  main  object 
of  his  policy.  The  first  great  chapter  in  the  modem 
history  of  political  reform  had  come  to  a  thrilling 
close. 


Ill 


CHAPTER  LXVm. 


THE   LAST  OF  THE   GEOEGES. 


One  incident  connected  more  or  less  directly  with  the 
Catholic  Emancipation  question  deserves  historical 
record,  if  only  for  the  curious  light  it  throws  upon 
the  contrast  between  the  manners  of  that  day  and 
the  manners  of  more  recent  times.  Shortly  before 
the  passing  of  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  the  Earl  of 
Winchilsea  wrote  a  letter  which  was  pubhshed  in 
one  of  the  newspapers  strongly  denouncing  the  con- 
duct of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  declaring  him 
guilty  of  having  joined  in  a  conspiracy  to  overthrow 
the  Church  and  the  Constitution  of  England  under 
false  pretences.  This  letter  was  addressed  to  the 
secretary  of  a  committee  formed  for  the  estabUsh- 
ment  of  King's  College  in  London,  and  Lord  Winchil- 
sea had  apparently  assumed  that  the  subject  under 
consideration  warranted  him  in  expressing  his  views 
with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  Prime  Minister  on 
the  Catholic  relief  question.  In  more  recent  times, 
of  course,  such  a  letter  might  have  been  written  by 
anybody,  whether  peer  or  commoner,  and  published 
in  all  the  newspapers  of  the  country  without  calling 
for  the  slightest  notice  on   the  part  of   a  Prime 
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Minister.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  however,  lived 
at  a  time  when  a  different  code  of  honour  and 
etiquette  prevailed.  He  wrote  to  Lord  Winchilsea 
a  letter,  the  principal  passage  of  which  is  worth 
quoting  to  illustrate  the  peculiar  sense  of  duty  which 
could,  at  the  time,  direct  the  conduct  of  a  man  like 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  '  The  question  for  me  now 
to  decide  is  this.  Is  a  gentleman  who  happens  to 
be  the  King's  Minister  to  submit  to  be  insulted  by 
any  gentleman  who  thinks  proper  to  attribute  to 
him  disgraceful  or  criminal  motives  for  his  conduct 
as  an  individual?  I  cannot  doubt  of  the  decision 
which  I  ought  to  make  on  this  question.  Your 
Lordship  is  alone  responsible  for  the  consequences.' 
This  was,  of  course,  a  challenge  to  Lord  Winchilsea 
to  withdraw  his  accusation  or  to  fight  a  duel 
forthwith. 

Now,  to  the  cool  philosophic  mind,  at  least  in 
later  times,  it  might  well  seem  obvious  that  whether 
Lord  Winchilsea's  charge  against  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  was  just  or  unjust,  its  justice  or  injustice 
could  not  in  any  way  be  made  clear  by  the  discharge 
of  bullets  from  the  pistols  of  the  challenger  and  the 
challenged.  The  cool  philosophic  observer  of  a  later 
time  might  wonder  also  how  the  Duke's  sense 
of  public  responsibility  could  allow  him  to  peril  a 
life  which  he  must  have  known  to  be  of  the  highest 
value  to  his  country,  for  the  sake  of  taking  part  in 
a  combat  with  an  antagonist  whose  personal  opinion 
of  the  Duke  and  of  the  Duke's  conduct  could  not  be 
of  the  slightest  importance  to  the  vast  majority  of 
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the  Duke's  countrymen.  But  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton was  not  in  any  case  a  cool  philosophic  observer, 
and  he  Uved  at  a  time  when  the  estabUshed  or 
tolerated  code  of  what  was  called  personal  honour 
seemed  to  have  nothing  to  do  either  with  Christian 
morals,  with  political  expediency,  or  with  ordinary 
common-sense.  Wellington  accepted  without  question 
the  dictates  of  the  supposed  code  of  honour,  and  he 
sent  his  challenge.  Lord  Winchilsea,  it  will  be  seen, 
did  not  intend  to  stand  by  his  gross  and  preposterous 
charge  against  the  Duke,  but  he  did  not  think  that 
the  code  of  honour  allowed  him  to  say  so  like  a  man, 
and  tender  an  apology  like  what  we  should  now  call 
a  gentleman,  without  first  subjecting  himself  to  the 
fire  of  his  wrongfully-accused  antagonist.  So  the 
Duke  and  the  Earl  went  out  with  their  seconds 
and  met  at  Wimbledon.  The  victor  of  Waterloo 
was  not  destined  to  kill  or  to  be  killed  in  this  absurd 
contest.  When  the  parties  to  the  duel  were  placed 
on  the  ground  and  the  word  was  given,  Lord 
Winchilsea  reserved  his  fire,  the  bullet  from  the 
Duke's  pistol  passed  him  without  doing  any  harm, 
and  Lord  Winchilsea  then  discharged  his  pistol  in 
the  air,  and  authorised  his  second  to  make  known 
his  retractation  of  his  charge  against  the  Duke,  and 
his  apology  for  having  made  such  a  charge.  The 
retractation  and  the  apology  wer6  published  in  the 
newspapers,  and  there,  to  use  a  form  of  words  which 
was  very  common  at  the  time  after  such  an  incident, 
the  affair  ended  with  equal  honour  to  both  parties. 
It  seems  hard  now  to  understand  how  any  man, 
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in  the  position  and  with  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  could  bring  himself  to  think 
that  he  was  called  upon  to  risk  his  life  for  the  mere 
sake  of  resenting  an  imputation  which  no  rational 
man  in  his  senses  could  possibly  have  regarded  as 
of  any  consequence  to  the  Duke's  public  or  private 
character.  The  whole  incident  seems  to  us  now  one 
more  properly  belonging  to  comic  opera  than  to 
serious  poUtical  life.  We  can  hardly  conceive  the 
possibility  of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  insisting  on 
fighting  a  duel  with  some  hot-headed  member  of  the 
House  of  Lords  who  had  chosen  to  describe  him  as 
a  conspirator  against  the  CJonstitution  and  the  Church 
of  England.  The  Duke  of  WeUington,  however, 
must  be  judged  according  to  the  ways  of  his  own 
time,  and  the  code  of  political  and  personal  honour 
in  which  he  had  been  nurtured.  There  has  not  been 
in  modern  political  history  a  more  conscientious  and 
high-minded  statesman  than  Eobert  Peel,  and  yet  not 
very  long  before  the  Winchilsea  business  Eobert 
Peel  had  only  been  prevented  by  the  interference  of 
the  law  from  going  out  to  fight  a  duel  with  Daniel 
O'Connell,  and  O'Connell  himself  had  killed  his  man 
in  another  affair  of  honour,  as  it  was  called.  We 
who  live  in  these  islands  at  the  present  time  may  be 
excused  if  we  indulge  in  a  certain  feeling  of  self- 
complacency  when  we  contemplate  the  advance 
towards  a  better  code  of  personal  honour  and  a 
better  recognition  of  the  teachings  of  Christianity 
which  has  been  made  here  since  the  days  when  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  thought  that  for  him,  as  a  gentle- 
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man,  there  was  no  other  course  to  take  than  to  risk 
his  life  because  an  insignificant  person  had  made  a 
ridiculous  charge  against  him. 

Still,  it  is  something  to  know  that  there  were 
cool  observers  even  at  the  time  who  thought  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  had  done  wrong.  Charles 
Greville,  in  commenting  on  the  duel,  says  that 
*  everybody,  of  course,  sees  the  matter  in  a  different 
light ;  all  blame  Lord  Winchilsea,  but  they  are 
divided  as  to  whether  the  Duke  ought  to  have  fought 
or  not.'  *  Lord  Winchilsea  is  such  a  maniac,  and 
has  so  lost  his  head,  that  everybody  imagined  the 
Duke  would  treat  what  he  said  with  silent  contempt.' 
GFreville  utterly  condemns  Lord  Winchilsea  for 
having  made  the  attack  on  the  Duke,  and  for  not 
having  sent  an  apology  when  it  was  first  required  of 
him,  but  he  adds :  ^  I  think,  having  committed  the 
folly  of  writing  so  outrageous  a  letter,  he  did  the 
only  thing  a  man  of  honour  could  do  in  going  out 
and  receiving  a  shot  and  then  making  an  apology, 
which  he  was  all  this  time  prepared  to  do,  for  he  had 
it  ready  written  in  his  pocket.'  Most  of  us  at  this 
time  of  day  would  be  inclined  to  think  that  if  Lord 
Winchilsea  was  willing  to  make  the  apology  and  had 
it  ready  written  in  his  pocket,  he  might  have  acted 
according  to  a  better  code  of  honour  by  not  exposing 
the  Duke  to  the  chance  of  killing  him.  However, 
we  must  not  expect  too  much  from  Greville,  and  it 
is  well  to  know,  as  his  final  verdict  on  the  whole 
affair,  that  '  I  think  the  Duke  ought  not  to  have 
challenged  him  ;  it  was  very  juvenile,  and  he  stands 

I  2 
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in  far  too  high  a  position,  and  his  life  is  so  much 
publica  curUy  that  he  should  have  treated  him  and  his 
letter  with  the  contempt  they  merited/  The  King, 
it  seems,  approved  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  con- 
duct in  making  the  letter  the  subject  of  a  challenge 
and  meeting  his  opponent  in  a  duel.  Greville  goes 
on  to  remark  that  somebody  said  '  the  King  would 
be  wanting  to  fight  a  duel  himself,'  whereupon  some- 
one else  observed,  '  He  will  be  sure  to  think  he  has 
fought  one.' 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  a  great  deal  to 
trouble  him  after  the  passing  of  the  Catholic  Eelief 
Bill.  There  was  great  distress  all  over  the  country, 
and  the  discontent  was  naturally  in  proportion  to  the 
distress.  Wellington  had  lost  much  of  his  popu- 
larity with  the  more  extreme  members  of  his  own 
party,  who  could  not  lift  their  minds  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  reasons  which  had  compelled  him  to 
change  his  old  opinions  on  the  Catholic  question.  It 
cannot  be  doubted,  too,  that  he  sometimes  felt  dis- 
appointed with  the  results  which  were  following 
from  his  policy  towards  Ireland.  Members  of  his 
own  party  were  continually  dinning  into  his  ears 
their  declaration  that  the  measure  passed  in  favour 
of  the  Eoman  Catholics  had  not  put  a  stop  to  agita- 
tion in  Ireland,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  O'Connell 
was  now  beginning  to  agitate  for  a  repeal  of  the  Act 
of  Union.  At  that  time,  as  at  all  times,  the  oppo- 
nents of  any  great  act  of  justice  were  eager  to  make 
out  that  its  concession  must  have  been  an  utter 
failure,  because  instead  of  satisfying  everybody  for 
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ever  it  had  only  led  other  people  to  demand  that 
other  acts  of  justice  should  also  be  done.  Some 
members  of  Wellington's  own  party  were  now  in- 
clined for  the  first  time  to  become  advocates  of  Parlia- 
mentary reform,  on  the  ground  that  nothing  but  a 
reduced  franchise  in  England  could  save  the  State 
Church  from  being  overthrown  by  the  emancipated 
Koman  Catholics.  Those  who  had  trembled  before 
at  the  possibility  of  revolutionary  sentiments  leading 
to  the  subversion  of  the  throne,  now  declared  them- 
selves in  terror  lest  the  spread  of  Eoman  Catholic 
doctrine  should  lead  to  the  subversion  of  the  Pro- 
testant altar.  The  truth  is,  and  it  is  a  truth  of  which 
governments  have  to  be  reminded  even  in  our  own 
times,  that  the  long  delay  of  justice  was  alone 
answerable  for  any  alarm  which  might  have  been 
caused  by  its  sudden  concession.  The  arguments  in 
favour  of  Catholic  Emancipation  were  just  as  strong, 
and  ought  to  have  been  just  as  clear,  to  aU  rational 
men  before  it  became  evident  to  Wellington  and  Peel 
that  there  was  no  choice  but  between  emancipation 
and  civil  war.  The  plain  duty  of  a  civilised  Govern- 
ment is  to  redress  injustice  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  and  not  to  wait  idly  or  ignorantly  until  the 
danger  of  a  popular  uprising  makes  instant  redress 
inevitable. 

The  great  distress  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
was  in  the  meantime  leading  to  new  forms  of  crime. 
The  burning  of  corn-ricks  and  farmhouses  was  be- 
coming in  many  districts  the  terrible  form  in  which 
hunger  and  want  of  work  made  wild  war  against 
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property.  The  Game  Laws,  which  were  then  at  their 
highest  pitch  of  severity,  led  to  ferocious  and  fre- 
quent struggles  between  the  patrons  and  the  enemies 
of  legalised  monopoly.  Poachers  were  killed  by 
game  preservers,  and  game  preservers  were  killed  by 
poachers.  Every  assize  court  told  this  same  story. 
An  entirely  new  form  of  crime  broke  out  in  the 
murders  which  were  committed  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  bodies  to  be  sold  for  the  purposes  of  dis- 
section. The  price  of  food  was  often  made  enor- 
mously high  by  the  purely  artificial  restrictions 
imposed  upon  its  importation,  and  even  in  some 
cases  on  its  mere  production,  and  in  ordinary  human 
society  increase  of  poverty  always  means  increase  of 
crime.  A  large  proportion  of  the  population  was 
sunk  in  absolute  ignorance,  and  as  yet  no  systematic 
attempt  whatever  was  made  to  establish  any  form  of 
national  education.  The  luxury  and  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  rich  were  enormous,  and  were  greatly 
stimulated  by  the  example  of  the  sovereign  and  the 
Court.  Under  the  influence  of  the  spasmodic  and 
unreal  impulse  given  to  commercial  activity  by  the 
late  wars  the  rich  seemed  to  be  growing  richer, 
while  by  the  increased  taxation  which  was  the  result 
of  these  wars  the  poor  were  certainly  made  to  grow 
poorer.  The  demand  for  Parliamentary  reform  was 
beginning  to  express  itself  in  systematic  movements. 
Tjord  John  Eussell  and  Henry  Brougham  made  their 
voices  heard  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  through- 
out the  country.  Daniel  O'Connell  went  so  far  as  to 
declare   that  nothing  would   satisfy  him  short   of 
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universal  suffrage  —  manhood  suffrage,  that  is  to  say 
— vote  by  ballot,  and  triennial  Parliaments.  This  was 
thought  at  the  time  by  most  people  to  be  the  mere 
raving  of  a  madman  or  the  wild  outcry  of  a  revolu- 
tionary demagogue.  We  are  not  very  far  from  the 
full  accomplishment  of  the  programme  just  now. 
The  agitation  against  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  was 
becoming  an  important  movement.  The  time,  in  fact, 
was  one  of  storm  and  high  pressure.  The  shapes  of 
great  coming  changes  were  daily  seen  upon  the 
horizon,  and  part  of  the  community  regarded  as  the 
portents  of  coming  national  destruction  what  others 
welcomed  as  the  bright  signs  of  approaching  pros- 
perity, education,  and  peace. 

One  coming  change  all  men  looked  forward  to 
with  the  conviction  that  it  was  near.  The  end  of 
the  reign  was  close  at  hand.  The  King's  health  and 
strength  had  wholly  given  way  of  late  years,  and  it 
was  beyond  the  reach  of  medical  science  to  do  much 
for  the  prolongation  of  his  life,  even  if  George  had 
been  the  sort  of  man  to  give  medical  science  any 
chance  of  doing  much  for  him.  Preparations,  how- 
ever, were  still  being  made  for  his  birthday  celebra- 
tion in  April,  and  nothing  was  done  by  any  official 
announcement  to  give  strength  to  the  general  pre- 
vailing impression  that  the  end  was  near  at  hand. 
When,  on  April  15,  a  bulletin  was  at  last  issued  it 
merely  announced  that  the  King  was  suffering  from 
a  bilious  attack  accompanied  by  a  slight  difficulty 
in  breathing,  but  nothing  was  said  to  intimate  that 
the  King's  physicians  were   in  any  alarm   for  the 
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result.  The  royal  physicians  still  kept  issuing  bulle- 
tins, but  they  were  so  vague  in  their  terms  that  it  is 
impossible  to  believe  they  were  not  made  purposely 
deceptive.  It  would  appear  that  King  George, 
like  many  braver  and  better  men,  had  a  nervous 
objection  to  any  admission  by  himself  or  on  his 
behalf  that  there  was  the  slightest  reason  for  alarm 
as  to  the  state  of  his  health.  Greville,  who  was  then 
in  Eome,  notes  on  May  12  that :  *  Everybody  here  is 
in  great  alarm  about  the  King,  who  I  have  no  doubt 
is  very  ill.'  Then  Greville  adds,  in  characteristic 
fashion :  '  I  am  afraid  he  will  die  before  I  get  home, 
and  I  should  like  to  be  in  at  the  death,  and  see  all 
the  proceedings  of  a  new  reign.*  But  he  makes  up 
his  mind  that  he  must  not  hurry  his  departure  on 
the  ground  that  '  I  shall  probably  never  see  Eome 
again,  and  I  have  a  good  chance  of  seeing  at  least 
one  king  more  leave  us.* 

Days  and  days  went  on  and  the  public  were  still 
kept  in  doubt,  until  on  May  24  a  message  was  sent  in 
the  King's  name  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  to  say 
that  the  King  no  longer  found  it  convenient  to  sign 
State  papers  with  his  own  hand,  and  hoped  some 
means  might  be  found  for  relieving  him  from  the 
necessity  of  making  any  attempt  to  discharge  the 
painful  duty.  This  announcement  made  it  clear 
enough  to  everybody  that  the  King  was  in  a  very 
weak  condition,  but  there  was  naturally  some  diffi- 
culty about  devising  an  entirely  satisfactory  method 
of  dispensing  him  from  the  duty  of  appending  his 
sign-manual  to  important  documents.      Not  a  very 
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long  time  had  passed  away  since  the  throne  of 
England  was  nominally  occupied  by  an  insane 
sovereign.  It  was  thought  quite  possible  that 
insanity  might  show  itself  in  the  present  King,  and 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  utmost  care 
should  be  taken  to  provide  against  any  chance  of  the 
royal  authority  being  misused  by  those  who  sur- 
rounded the  sovereign.  It  was  arranged,  therefore, 
that  the  sign-manual  should  be  affixed  in  the  King's 
presence,  and  in  obedience  to  his  order  given  by 
word  of  mouth,  and  that  the  document  thus  stamped 
must  be  endorsed  by  three  members  of  the  Privy 
Council.  All  this  was  to  be  provided  for  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  the  Act  was  only  to  be  in  operation 
during  the  session  then  going  on,  in  order  that  if  the 
King's  malady  should  last  the  renewal  of  the  regular 
authority  must  be  formally  sought  from  the  Legisla- 
ture. The  Bill  for  this  purpose  became  law  on  May 
28,  and  it  remained  in  operation  but  for  a  very  short 
time.  On  June  26,  about  three  in  the  morning,  the 
reign  of  George  the  Fourth  came  to  an  end.  The  death 
was  sudden,  even  when  we  consider  that  there  had 
been  for  some  time  no  hope  left  of  the  King's  recovery. 
George  was  sitting  up  in  bed,  and  to  all  outward 
appearance  was  not  any  worse  than  he  had  been  for 
some  days  before,  when  suddenly  a  startled  expres- 
sion came  over  his  face,  he  leaned  his  head  on  the 
shoulder  of  one  of  his  attendants,  was  heard  to  say, 
*  O  God,  this  is  death, '  and  then  aU  was  over. 

The  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel  proved   to  have 
been  the  immediate  cause  of  death,  but  ossification 
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of  some  of  the  vessels  near  the  heart  had  begun  years 
before  and  a  complication  of  disorders  had  been  gradu- 
ally setting  in.  The  King's  mode  of  life  was  not  one 
which  gave  him  any  chance  of  raUying  against  such 
disorders.  He  was  reckless  in  his  food  and  drink, 
and  had  long  been  in  the  way  of  cheering  and  stimu- 
lating himself  by  glasses  of  cherry-brandy  taken  at 
any  moment  of  the  day  when  the  impulse  came  upon 
him.  Shortly  before  his  death  George  made  an  ear- 
nest request  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  was  in 
constant  attendance,  that  he  should  be  buried  in  the 
night-shirt  which  he  was  wearing  at  the  time.  The 
Duke  was  somewhat  surprised  at  this  request,  for 
one  reason  among  others  that  the  garment  in  ques- 
tion did  not  seem  likely  to  commend  itself  as  a 
shroud  even  to  a  sovereign  less  particular  as  to 
costume  than  George  the  Fourth  had  been.  During  his 
later  years,  however,  as  we  learn  from  the  testimony 
of  Wellington  himself,  the  King,  who  used  to  be  the 
very  prince  of  dandies  where  his  outer  garments 
were  concerned,  had  got  into  the  way  of  sleeping 
in  uncleanly  night-shirts  and  particularly  dirty 
night-caps.  When  the  King  was  dead,  Wellington 
noticed  that  there  was  a  red  silk  ribbon  round  his 
neck  beneath  his  shirt.  The  ribbon  was  found  to 
have  attached  to  it  a  locket  containing  a  tiny 
portrait  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  perhaps  the  one  only 
woman  he  had  ever  loved,  perhaps,  too,  the  woman 
he  had  most  deeply  wronged.  It  seemed  that  at 
one  period  of  their  love  story  the  King  and  Mrs. 
Fitzherbert    had    exchanged   small   portraits,   each 
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covered  by  half  a  cut  diamond,  and  no  doubt  there 
was  an  understanding  that  each  should  rest  for  ever 
on  the  breast  of  its  wearer. 

Nothing  in  the  story  of  George  the  Fourth's  worth- 
less and  erring  life  is  more  discreditable  and  dis- 
honourable to  him  than  the  manner  in  which  he 
behaved  to  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  and  the  utter  falsehood  of 
the  denial  which  he  had  given  to  the  reports  that  a 
marriage  ceremony  had  taken  place  between  them — a 
falsehood  which,  be  it  remembered,  he  had  declared  to 
Charles  Fox  upon  his  honour  to  be  a  truthful  state- 
ment. The  moralist  may  be  a  little  puzzled  how  to 
make  up  his  mind  as  to  the  bearing  of  this  incident 
upon  the  character  of  George  the  Fourth.  Does  it  re- 
lieve the  murky  gloom  of  George's  life  by  one  streak 
of  light  if  we  find  that  after  all  he  did  love  Mrs.  Fitz- 
herbert to  the  last,  and  that  in  his  dying  moments 
he  wished  her  portrait  to  go  with  him  to  the  tomb  ? 
Or  does  it  darken  the  stain  upon  the  man's  life  to 
know  that  he  really  did  love  the  woman  whom  never- 
theless he  could  deliberately  consign  to  an  infamous 
imputation  ?  We  do  not  know  whether  any  writer 
of  romance  has  ventured  to  introduce  into  his  pages  an 
incident  and  a  problem  such  as  those  which  are  thus 
associated  with  the  death-bed  of  George  the  Fourth. 
It  is  something  to  know  that  the  King's  brother,  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  whom  that  death-bed  had  made 
King  of  England,  was  kind  and  generous  to  Mrs. 
Fitzherbert,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  atone  to  her 
for  the  trials  which  her  love  and  her  royal  lover  had 
brought  upon  her  life. 
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George  was  in  his  sixty-eighth  year  when  he  died. 
It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  anywhere  the  story  of 
a  life  which  left  so  little  of  good  to  be  remembered. 
George  seems  to  have  had  some  generous  impulses 
now  and  then,  and  he  probably  did  some  kindly  acts 
which  could  be  set  off  against  his  many  errors,  im- 
perfections, ignoble  selfishnesses,  and  grave  offences. 
But  the  record  of  his  career  as  history  gives  it  to  us 
is  that  of  a  life  almost  absolutely  surrendered  to  self- 
indulgence.  It  is  only  fair  to  remember  when  we 
consider  all  the  unworthy  acts  of  his  manhood  that 
the  unwise  and  harsh  restraints  imposed  upon  him  in 
his  early  years  are  accountable,  at  least  to  a  certain 
extent,  for  the  follies  and  the  vices  to  which  he 
yielded  himself  up  when  he  became,  as  Byron  says  of 
one  of  his  characters, '  Lord  of  himself,  that  heritage 
of  woe.'  Heritage  of  woe  it  certainly  was  in  the 
case  of  George  the  Fourth.  In  his  early  manhood  he 
appears  to  have  had  the  gift  of  forming  close  friend- 
ships with  men  of  genius  and  of  noble  impulse,  but 
their  example  never  told  upon  him,  and  as  one 
cause  or  other  removed  them  from  his  side  his  career 
bore  with  it  no  trace  of  their  influence  or  their  in- 
spiration. No  one  ever  seems  to  have  loved  him 
except  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  alone,  and  we  have  seen  how 
that  love  was  repaid.  Even  those  who  were  most 
devoted  to  him  in  his  later  years,  because  of  their 
devotion  to  the  royal  house  and  to  the  State  of 
which  he  was  the  representative,  found  themselves 
compelled  to  bear  the  heaviest  testimony  against  his 
levity,  his  selfishness,  his  lack  of  conscience,  his  utter 
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indifference  to  all  the  higher  objects  and  purposes 
of  life. 

George  must  have  had  some  natural  talents  and 
some  gifts  of  intellect,  for  he  would  otherwise  not 
have  chosen  such  friends  as  those  whom  in  his  better 
days  he  chose  out  and  brought  around  him.  We  are 
told  that  he  had  marvellous  powers  of  conversation, 
that  he  had  a  ready  wit,  and  a  keen  insight  into  the 
humours  and  the  weaknesses  of  those  with  whom  he 
was  compelled  to  associate.  We  are  told  that  he  could 
compete  in  repartee  with  the  recognised  wits  of  his 
time,  and  that  he  could  shine  as  a  talker  even  among 
men  whose  names  still  live  in  history  because  of  their 
reputations  as  talkers.  Of  course  it  will  naturally 
occur  to  the  mind  that  the  guests  of  the  Prince 
Eegent  might  be  easily  inclined  to  discover  genuine 
wit  in  any  repartee  which  came  from  the  Prince 
Begent,  but  it  is  certain  that  some  at  least  of  the 
men  who  surrounded  him  were  not  likely  to  have 
been  betrayed  into  admiration  merely  because  of  the 
rank  of  their  royal  entertainer.  Burke  was  held  to 
have  spoken  disparagingly  of  George  when  he  de- 
scribed him  as  '  brilliant  but  superficial.'  To  one  of 
Burke's  deep  thought  and  wide  information  a  man 
might  well  have  seemed  superficial  in  whom  others 
nevertheless  believed  that  they  saw  evidences  of 
intellect  and  understanding,  but  if  Burke  thought 
a  man  brilliant  it  is  only  reasonable  to  assume  that 
that  man's  conversation  must  have  had  frequent 
flashes  of  brilliancy. 

Undoubtedly  George  was  capable  sometimes  of 
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appreciating  thorouglily  the  qualities  of  greatness 
in  Other  men,  but  the   appreciation  never  left  any 
abiding  influence  upon  his  character  or  his  career. 
He  certainly  did  not  make  himself  the  cause  of  so 
much  injury  to  the  best   interests  of  the  State  as 
George  the  Third  had  done,  but  it  has  also  to  be 
observed  that  when  George  the  Third  went  wrong 
and  obstinately  maintained  a  wrongful    course  he 
was  acting  in  dogged  obedience  to  what  he  beUeved 
to  be  his  conscience  and  the  teachings  of  his  creed. 
George  the  Fourth  had  absolutely  no  conscience  and 
no  law  of  life,  and  when  he  talked  most  vehemently 
and  loudly  about  his  coronation  oath  those  who  were 
accustomed  to  deal  with  him  knew  quite  well  from 
experience  that  when  he  had  exhausted  his  humour 
by  a  suflScient  outpouring  of  eloquence  he  would  be 
sure  to  take  the  advice  given  to  him  and  to  trouble 
himself  no  more  about  the  question  of  conscience. 
In  this  way,  of  course,  George  the  Fourth  did  less 
harm  to  the  State  than  his  father  had  done,  but 
when  we  come  to  compare  the  moral  character  of 
the  two  men  we  must  admit  that  the  obstinacy  of 
the  father  deserves  a  recognition  which  we  cannot 
give  to  the  spasmodic  and  ephemeral  self-assertion 
of  the  son.      Nobody  for  a  moment  believed  that 
George  the  Fourth  had  the  sUghtest  idea  of  actually 
abdicating  his  royal  position  in  England  and  betaking 
himself  to  perpetual  boredom  in  Hanover  rather  than 
consent  to  the  passing  of  Catholic  Emancipation. 
But  at  times  of  trial  those  who  were  around  George 
the  Third  had  good  reason  to  believe  that  if  he  were 
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driven  to  choose  between  his  throne  and  his  con- 
science he  would  have  come  down  deliberately  from 
the  throne  and  followed  his  conscience  whithersoever 
it  might  lead  him.  With  George  the  Fourth  the 
only  question  was  how  long  he  would  stand  the 
wear  and  tear  of  having  to  defend  his  position,  and 
how  soon  he  would  begin  to  feel  that  the  incon- 
venience of  giving  in  would  be  less  troublesome  than 
the  inconvenience  of  holding  out.  Even  the  most 
courtly  historian  would  be  hard  put  to  it  if  he  were 
set  to  find  out  any  passage  in  the  whole  of  George 
the  Fourth's  matured  life  which  compels  admira- 
tion. 

George  seems  to  have  been  an  absolutely  self 
centred  man.  He  was  to  all  appearance  constitu- 
tionally unable  to  import  into  his  mind  any  con- 
siderations but  those  which  affected  his  own  personal 
comforts,  and  likings,  and  indulgences,  and  occa- 
sional  love  of  display.  There  were  times  when  he 
evidently  thought  he  was  acting  a  great  part,  and 
when  it  filled  him  with  joy  to  believe  that  he  was 
thus  making  himself  an  object  of  public  admiration ; 
but  no  higher  consideration,  no  thought  beyond 
himself  and  the  applause  he  believed  himself  to  be 
winning,  appear  to  have  entered  his  mind  even  at 
such  moments  of  exaltation.  We  read  in  history 
of  princes  who  beheved  themselves  qualified  by 
nature  to  be  great  actors  or  great  singers,  and  who 
made  absurd  exhibitions  of  themselves  accordingly 
and  accepted  the  courtly  and  venal  applause  as 
genuine  tributes  to   artistic  genius.      In  the  same 
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way,  and  only  m  the  same  way,  George  the  Fourth 
sometimes  believed  himself  to  be  playing  a  great 
part,  and  it  gratified  his  vanity  to  act  the  part  out 
until  it  became  tiresome  to  him  and  he  found  it  a 
relief  to  go  back  to  the  ordinary  delights  of  his 
easy,  lazy,  and  sensuous  nature.  Perhaps  the  best 
that  can  be  said  of  him  is  that  he  had  possibly  some 
gifts  which  under  other  conditions  might  have  been 
turned  to  better  account.  Perhaps  if  he  had  had 
to  work  for  a  living,  to  make  a  career  in  life  for 
himself,  to  depend  for  his  success  entirely  on  the 
steady  use  of  his  own  best  qualities,  and  to  avoid 
the  idleness  and  self-indulgence  which  would  have 
condemned  him  to  perpetual  stint  and  poverty,  he 
might  have  made  a  respectable  name  in  some  career 
where  intelligence  and  application  count  for  much. 
But  a  hard  fortune  had  condemned  him  to  be  a 
king,  and  to  begin  by  being  the  son  of  a  king,  and 
thus  to  find  as  the  years  went  on  increasing  oppor- 
tunity of  gratifying  all  his  meanest  tastes  and  finding 
always  around  him  the  ready  homage  which  accords 
its  applause  to  the  most  ignoble  caprices  and  the 
most  wanton  self-indulgence.  The  reign  of  George 
the  Fourth  saw  great  deeds  and  great  men  ;  it  could 
have  seen  few  men  in  aU  his  realm  less  deserving  a 
word  of  praise  than  George  the  Fourth. 

The  reign  saw  the  beginning  of  many  great 
enterprises  in  practical  science,  the  uprising  of 
many  philanthropic  combinations,  and  the  first 
movements  of  political  and  social  reform.  It  saw  the 
earliest  attempts  made  in  a  systematic  way  towards 
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the  spread  of  education  among  the  multitude,  and 
the  close  of  many  a  bright  career  in  literature  and 
the  arts.  Bishop  Heber  died  in  1826.  The  death 
of  Byron  has  already  been  recorded  in  these  pages, 
and  at  even  an  earlier  period  of  the  reign  two  other 
stars  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  firmament  of 
literature  ceased  to  shine  upon  the  earth  in  bodily 
presence  with  the  deaths  of  Keats  and  Shelley. 
John  Kemble,  probably  the  greatest  English  tragic 
actor  from  the  days  of  Garrick  to  the  uprising  of 
Edmund  Kean,  died  while  George  the  Fourth  was 
King.  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  Flaxman,  Fuseli,  and 
Nollekens  ceased  to  work  for  art.  Sir  Humphry 
Davy,  Dugald  Stewart,  and  Pestalozzi  were  lost  to 
science.  The  reign  saw  the  foundation  of  the  Boyal 
Society  of  Literature,  which,  to  do  him  justice,  George 
the  Fourth  helped  to  establish;  the  beginning  of 
Mechanics'  Institutes,  and  the  opening  of  some  new 
parks  and  the  Zoological  Gardens.  It  is  doubtful 
if  the  Thames  Tunnel  can  be  described  as  a  really 
valuable  addition  to  the  triumphs  of  engineering, 
and  it  will  perhaps  be  generally  admitted  that 
Buckingham  Palace  was  not  an  artistic  addition  to 
the  architectural  ornaments  of  the  metropolis.  The 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  was 
set  on  foot  owing  chiefly  to  the  energy  and  the 
instincts  of  Henry  Brougham. 

We  have  seen  how  the  foreign  policy  of  Canning 
opened  a  distinctly  new  chapter  in  English  history, 
and  it  may  be  observed  that  owing  to  the  influence 
of  that  policy  the  principle  of  neutrality  was  main- 
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tained  under  difficult  conditions,  and  even  where 
the  general  sympathy  of  England  went  distinctly 
with  one  of  the  parties  to  a  foreign  dispute.  This 
policy  might  well  have  been  followed  with  credit 
and  advantage  to  England  on  more  than  one  critical 
occasion  at  a  much  later  time.  The  reign  saw  the 
beginning  of  the  movement  towards  free  trade  as  a 
distinct  international  policy,  and  saw  the  removal  of 
some  of  the  most  cramping  and  antiquated  restric- 
tions on  the  commerce  of  the  kingdom  and  the 
colonies.  The  crusade  against  slavery  and  the  slave 
trade  may  be  said  to  have  begun  its  march  in  any- 
thing like  organised  form  during  this  reign.  The 
political  principles  which  we  now  describe  as  Liberal 
became  a  new  force  in  the  State  during  the  same 
time.  The  idea  that  even  beneficent  despotism  can 
be  counted  on  as  an  enduring  or  an  endurable  form 
of  government  began  to  die  out,  and  the  principle 
came  to  be  more  and  more  distinctly  and  loudly 
proclaimed  that  the  best  form  of  government  must 
be  not  only  for,  but  by,  the  people. 

These  things  are  in  themselves  enough  to  show 
that  in  the  sphere  of  political  and  social  reform  as 
well  as  in  that  of  practical  science  the  reign  of 
George  the  Fourth  was  at  least  a  reign  of  great 
beginnings.  The  student  of  history  may  perhaps 
draw  an  instructive  and  a  moral  lesson  from  the 
knowledge  forced  upon  him  of  the  fact  which  seems 
lamentable  in  itself  that  to  the  ruler  of  the  State 
little  or  nothing  was  due  for  the  achievements  which 
give  the  reign  its   best    claim  to  be   honoured  in 
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history.  The  reign  of  George  the  Fourth  teaches  us 
that  in  a  country  like  modem  England,  while  a  good 
sovereign  may  do  much  to  forward  the  intellectual, 
political,  and  social  progress  of  the  people,  even 
the  worst  sovereign  could  no  longer  do  much  to 
retard  it. 

The  Four  Georges  had  come    and    gone.      A 
famous  epoch  in  English  history  had  ended.    Four 
princes  of  the  same  race,  of  the  same  name,  had 
ruled  in  succession  over  the  English  people.     Practi- 
cally, the  reigns  of  the  four  namesakes  may  be  said 
to  Lcide  Tft,  to  comprehend,  and  to  repre«at 
the  history  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  England. 
The  reign  of  George  the  Fourth  may  be  regarded  as 
a  survival  from  the  eighteenth  into  the  nineteenth 
century,  as  the  reign  of  Anne  was  a  survival  from 
the  seventeenth  into  the  eighteenth  century.     In  all 
the   changes  of    that  long  and  eventful  age  one 
change  is  very  memorable   and  significant.     The 
position  of  the  dynasty  was  very  different  when 
George  the  Fourth  died  from  what  it  was  when  his 
great-great-grandfather  came  over  unwillingly  from 
Germany  to  grasp  the  sceptre.     When  the  Elector  of 
Hanover  became  King  of  England,  the  Stuart  party 
was  still  a  power  in  political  life  and  the  Stuart 
cause  the  dearest  hope  of  a  very  large  number  of 
devoted  Englishmen.    It  might  well  be  hard  for  men 
to  realise  in  the  days  of  George  the  Fourth  that  in 
the  reign  of  the  first  George  and  in  the  reign  of  the 
second  George  the  throne  reeled  beneath  the  blows 
which   the   armed   adherents  of  the  exiled  Stuart 
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princes  struck  at  the  supremacy  of  the  sovereigns  of 
the  House  of  Brunswick.  Even  when  the  third 
George  came  to  the  throne  there  were  still  desperate 
dreamers  who  hoped  against  hope  that  something, 
anything  might  happen  which  would  allow  the  King — 
the  King  over  the  water — to  enjoy  his  own  again. 
When  the  last  of  the  Georges  passed  away,  the 
Stuart  cause  had  been  buried  for  nearly  half  a 
century  in  that  grave  in  Eome  which  encloses  the 
remains  of  the  last  and  perhaps  the  most  unhappy  of 
the  Stuart  Princes. 


WILLIAM    THE    FOURTH. 


CHAPTER  LXrS. 

KING  WILLIAM  THE   FOURTH. 

William  the  Fourth,  as  the  Duke  of  Clarence  had 
now  become,  was  nearing  the  completion  of  his 
sixty-fifth  year  when  the  death  of  his  brother  raised 
him  to  the  throne.  He  had  surely  had  full  time 
in  which  to  prepare  himself  for  the  business  of  a 
monarch,  for  during  a  long  period  it  was  well 
known  that  nothing  was  likely  to  stand  between 
him  and  the  succession  except  the  life  of  his  elder 
brother  the  Duke  of  York.  But  William's  tastes 
did  not  allure  him  to  any  study  of  the  duties  which 
belonged  to  a  throne.  The  Navy  was  assigned  to 
him  as  a  profession,  and  he  actually  saw  some 
service  in  America  and  in  the  West  Indies,  but  he 
obtained  his  promotion  as  a  matter  of  course  until 
he  reached  the  position  of  Lord  High  Admiral, 
which  may  be  described  as  the  main-top  of  his 
naval  career.  The  story  is  told  of  him,  and  will 
probably,  whether  it  be  accurate  or  not,  be  told  as 
long  as  his  history  comes  under  public  recollection, 
that  he  had  something  to  do  with  the  promotion  of 
the  great  naval  battle  of  Navarino,  which  led  to  the 
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emancipation  of  Greece.  The  combined  fleets  of 
England,  France,  and  Bussia,  under  command  of 
Admiral  Sir  Edward  Codrington,  were  watching  the 
Turkish  and  Egyptian  fleets,  in  order  to  protect 
Greece  against  them.  But  the  actual  course  to  be  taken 
by  the  allies  was  supposed  to  depend  upon  many 
serious  political  considerations.  The  British  Admi- 
ralty issued  a  solemn  official  despatch  to  Sir  Edward 
Codrington,  enjoining  on  him  the  necessity  of  great 
care  and  caution  in  any  action  he  might  take.  This 
document  was  forwarded  in  due  course  by  the  Lord 
High  Admiral,  and  the  story  goes  that  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  scribbled  at  the  end  of  it  in  his  own  hand 
the  encouraging  words,  *Go  it,  Ned.'  Whether  it 
was  fought  under  this  inspiration  or  not,  it  is  certain 
that  the  battle  was  fought,  that  the  Turkish  and 
Egyptian  fleets  were  destroyed,  and  that  the  inde- 
pendence of  Greece  was  won. 

The  English  public  generally  would  have  been 
none  the  less  inclined  to  welcome  the  accession  of 
the  Duke  of  Clarence  as  William  the  Fourth  even 
although  it  had  been  part  of  authentic  history  that 
the  new  King  had  lately  borne  an  important,  if 
an  underhand,  part  in  the  rescue  of  Greece  from 
Ottoman  oppression.  But  there  was  little  else  in  the 
career  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  to  command  popular 
respect  or  affection.  He  had  lived  openly,  or 
almost  openly,  for  many  years  with  the  celebrated 
actress  Mrs.  Jordan,  who  had  borne  him  ten  chil- 
dren, and  this  connection  had  been  made  the  subject 
of  free  and  frank  allusion  in  some  of  the  verses  of 
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Eobert  Bums.  The  British  public,  however,  were 
inclined,  as  Eobert  Bums  was,  to  look  forgivingly 
on  the  doings  of  the  Prince,  for  he  was  still  a  young 
man  when  his  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Jordan  began. 
The  British  public  liked  him  because  he  was  a  sailor, 
if  for  nothing  else,  and  men's  eyes  turned  hopefully  to 
him  when  it  became  apparent  that  not  much  good  was 
any  longer  to  be  looked  for  from  George  the  Fourth. 
In  1818  William  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  and  had  two  daughters, 
both  of  whom  died  in  their  infancy.  The  Duke  of 
Clarence  had  been  noted,  during  the  greater  part  of 
his  career,  for  his  roughness  of  manner,  and  many 
anecdotes  of  him  were  spread  about  which  might 
have  suited  well  the  fun  of  some  historian  belonging 
to  the  school  of  Brantdme,  or  some  compiler  of 
memoirs  after  the  fashion  of  Saint-Simon.  Still  he 
was  the  Sailor  King,  and  England  had  always,  and 
naturally,  loved  sailors ;  and  *  go  to  then,'  as  might 
have  been  said  in  the  days  of  Shakespeare,  what 
further  explanation  could  be  needed  of  the  fact  that 
William  the  Fourth  opened  his  career  of  royalty  under 
favouring  auspices  ?  It  might  seem  to  the  mind  of 
some  philosophical  observer  rather  hard  to  get  into 
transports  of  enthusiasm  about  a  new  monarch  aged 
sixty-five  who  during  all  his  previous  career  had  done 
nothing  of  which  to  be  particularly  proud,  and  had 
done  many  things  of  which  a  respectable  person  in 
private  hfe  would  have  felt  heartily  ashamed.  Still, 
the  Duke  of  Clarence  had  become  William  the  Fourth, 
and  was  on  the  throne,  and  great  things  might  possibly 
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be  expected  from  him  even  yet,  although  he  was 
pretty  well  stricken  in  years.  At  all  events,  he  was 
not  George  the  Fourth.  So  the  public  of  these  coun- 
tries was  in  the  mood  to  make  the  best  of  him,  and 
give  him  a  loyal  welcome,  and  wait  for  events  with  the 
comfortable  faith  that  even  at  sixty-five  a  man  may 
begin  a  new  life,  and  find  time  and  heart  and  intellect 
to  do  things  of  which  no  promise  whatever  had  been 
given  during  all  his  earlier  years. 

William  had  been  supposed  up  to  the  time  of  his 
accession  to  lean  towards  the  Whig,  or  what  we 
should  now  call  the  Liberal  party.  His  manners 
were  frank,  familiar,  and  even  rough.  He  cared 
little  for  Court  ceremonial  of  any  kind,  and  was  in 
the  habit  of  walking  about  the  streets  with  his 
umbrella  tucked  under  his  arm,  like  any  ordinary 
Londoner.  All  this  told  rather  in  his  favour,  so  far 
as  the  outer  public  were  concerned.  There  was 
supposed  to  be  something  rather  English,  something 
rather  typical  of  John  Bull  in  the  easy-going  man- 
ners of  the  new  sovereign,  which  gave  people  an 
additional  reason  for  welcoming  him.  The  new 
sovereign,  however,  had  come  in  for  times  of 
popular  excitement,  and  even  of  trouble.  There 
came  a  new  revolution  in  France — only  a  dynastic 
revolution,  to  be  sure,  and  not  a  national  upheaval, 
but  still  it  was  a  change  which  dethroned  the  newly 
restored  legitimate  line  of  sovereigns.  The  elder 
branch  of  the  Bourbons  was  torn  away  and  flung 
aside.  There  were  to  be  no  more  kings  of  France, 
but  only  kings  of  the  French.     Charles  the  Tenth  was 
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deposed,  and  Louis  Philippe,  son  of  Philippe  Egalit^, 
was  placed  on  the  throne.  Charles  the  Tenth  was 
the  last  of  the  legitimate  kings  of  France  so  far,  and 
there  does  not  seem  much  chance  in  the  immediate 
future  for  any  restoration  of  the  fallen  dynasty. 

The  overthrow  of  legitimacy  in  France  had  a 
strong  effect  on  popular  opinion  in  England.  It  was 
plain  that  Charles  the  Tenth  and  his  system  had  come 
to  ruin  because  the  sovereign  and  his  ministers  would 
not  move  with  the  common  movement  of  the  times 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  European  continent,  and 
popular  reformers  in  England  took  care  that  the 
lesson  should  not  be  thrown  away  over  here.  Great 
changes  had  been  accomplished  by  popular  move- 
ments even  during  the  enfeebUng  and  disheartening 
reign  of  George  the  Fourth.  Great  progress  had  been 
made  towards  the  establishment  of  religious  equality, 
or  at  all  events  towards  the  removal  of  religious  dis- 
qualifications among  the  Dissenters  and  the  Eoman 
Catholics.  There  was  a  loud  cry  almost  everywhere 
for  some  measure  of  political  reform.  The  conditions 
of  the  country  had  been  gradually  undergoing  a 
great  change.  England  had  been  becoming  less  and 
less  dependent  for  her  prosperity  on  her  mere  agri- 
cultural resources,  and  had  been  growing  more  and 
more  into  a  great  manufacturing  community.  Huge 
towns  like  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Leeds,  Birmingham, 
and  Sheffield  were  arising  in  the  Northern  and  Midland 
regions.  Liverpool  was  superseding  Bristol  as  the 
great  seaport  of  commercial  traffic.  Yet  in  most  cases 
the  old-fashioned  principle  still  prevailed  which  in 
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practice  confined  the  Parliamentary  representation  of 
the  country  to  the  members  who  sat  for  the  counties, 
and  for  what  were  called  the  pocket  boroughs.  The 
theory  of  the  Constitution,  as  it  was  understood, 
held  that  the  sovereign  summoned  at  his  own  dis- 
cretion and  pleasure  the  persons  whom  he  thought 
best  qualified  to  form  a  House  of  Commons,  to  con- 
sult with  him  as  to  the  government  of  the  empire. 
The  sovereign  for  this  purpose  conferred  the  right 
of  representation  on  this  or  that  town,  or  district,  or 
county,  according  as  he  thought  fit,  and  this  ar- 
rangement had  gone  on  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. Now  it  sometimes  happened  that  a  place  that 
had  been  comparatively  popular  and  prosperous  at 
the  period  when  it  obtained  the  right  of  representa- 
tion had  seen  its  prosperity  and  its  population 
gradually  ebb  away  from  it,  and  leave  it  little  better 
than  a  bare  hill-side,  and  yet  the  bare  hill-side  re- 
tained the  right  of  representation,  and  its  owner 
could  send  anyone  he  pleased  into  the  House  of 
Commons.  There  were  numberless  illustrations  of 
this  curious  anomaly  all  over  the  country.  The 
great  families  of  landed  proprietors  naturally 
monopolised  among  them  the  representation  of  the 
counties,  and  many  of  them  enjoyed  also  the 
ownership  of  the  small  decaying  or  totally  decayed 
boroughs  which  still  retained  the  right  of  returning 
members  to  Parhament.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
development  of  manufacturing  energy  had  caused 
the  growth  of  great  and  populous  towns  and  cities, 
and  most  of  these  towns  and  cities  were  actually 
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without  representation  or  the  right  of  representation 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Thus  a  condition  of  things 
had  arisen  which  was  certain  to  prove  itself  incom- 
patible with  the  spread  of  education  and  the  growth 
of  public  interest  in  all  great  questions  of  domestic 
reform. 

We  have  already  seen  in  this  history  how  the  Whig 
party  in  Parliament,  and  the  popular  agitators  out  of 
Parliament,  had  long  been  rousing  the  national  in- 
telligence and  the  national  conscience  to  a  sense  of 
the  growing  necessity  for  some  complete  change  in  all 
that  concerned  the  representation  of  the  people.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  was  at  the  head  of  the  Adminis- 
tration when  George  the  Fourth  died  and  William 
came  to  the  throne.  The  new  King,  as  has  been  said, 
was  supposed  to  have  Liberal  inclinations  as  regarded 
political  questions,  and  there  was  a  common  ex- 
pectation that  he  might  begin  his  reign  by  summon- 
ing a  new  set  of  ministers.  The  King,  however,  did 
nothing  of  the  kind.  He  sent  messages  to  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  telling  him,  in  his  usual  familiar  and 
uncouth  way,  that  he  had  always  liked  the  Duke 
uncommonly  well,  and  did  not  see  any  reason 
why  he  should  not  keep  him  on  as  his  Prime 
Minister.  This  was,  to  begin  with,  a  disappoint- 
ment to  the  majority  of  the  public.  The  first  royal 
speech  from  the  throne  contained  other  matter  of  dis- 
appointment. There  was  great  distress  all  over  the 
country.  The  enormous  expense  of  the  long  wars 
was  still  making  itself  felt  in  huge  taxation.  The 
condition  of  agriculture  was  low,  and  many  districts 
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were  threatened  with  something  like  famine.  Trade 
was  suffering  from  the  reaction  which  always  follows 
a  long  and  exhausting  war.  It  was  confidently  ex- 
pected that  the  royal  speech  would  take  some  ac- 
count of  the  widespread  national  distress  and  would 
foreshadow  some  measures  to  deal  with  it.  The 
speech,  however,  said  nothing  on  the  subject.  Then 
there  was  another  omission  which  created  much  dis- 
satisfaction and  even  some  alarm.  The  speech  made 
no  mention  of  any  measures  to  be  taken  for  the 
establishment  of  a  regency  in  the  event  of  the  King's 
death.  The  King  was  sixty-five  years  old,  and  had 
led  a  life  which  even  the  most  loyal  and  hopeful  of 
his  subjects  could  not  regard  with  confidence  as 
likely  to  give  promise  of  a  long  reign.  Now  the 
heir-presumptive  to  the  throne  was  the  Princess 
Alexandrina  Victoria,  a  child  then  only  eleven  years 
old.  The  Princess  Victoria,  as  she  was  commonly 
called,  was  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Kent,  the 
fourth  son  of  George  the  Third.  Any  attack  of  ill- 
ness, any  serious  accident  might  bring  the  life  of 
King  William  to  a  sudden  close,  and  then  if  no 
previous  arrangement  had  been  made  for  a  regency 
Parliament  and  the  country  might  be  involved  in 
some  confusion. 

There  was  one  very  grave  and  even  ominous  con- 
dition which  had  to  be  taken  into  account.  If  the 
King  were  to  die  suddenly,  and  with  no  provision 
made  for  a  regency,  the  girl,  perhaps  the  child,  who 
succeeded  him  would  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things 
be  left  under  the  guardianship  of  her  eldest  uncle. 
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the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  Now  it  is  only  stating  a 
simple  fact  to  say  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was 
then  the  most  unpopular  man  in  England.  He  was 
not  merely  unpopular,  he  was  an  object  of  common 
dread  and  detestation.  He  was  regarded  as  a  reck- 
less profligate  and  an  unprincipled  schemer.  There 
must  have  been  much  exaggeration  about  some  of 
the  tales  that  were  told  and  accepted  concerning  him, 
for  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  at  a  time  so  near  to  our 
own  a  prince  of  the  Eoyal  House  of  England  could 
have  Uved  a  life  the  story  of  which  might  seem  to 
have  belonged  to  the  worst  days  of  the  Lower  Empire. 
But,  whatever  allowance  be  made  for  exaggeration,  it 
is  certain  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  almost 
universally  hated^  and  that  many  people  seriously 
considered  him  quite  capable  of  any  plot  or  any 
crime  which  might  secure  his  own  advancement  to 
the  throne.  Sanguine  persons,  indeed,  saw  a  gleam 
of  hope  in  the  fact  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was 
in  any  case  the  heir  to  the  crown  of  Hanover.  In 
the  House  of  Hanover  the  succession  is  confined  to 
the  male  line,  and  the  Princess  Victoria  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  The  hope,  therefore,  was  that  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  would  be  content  with  the 
prospect  of  his  succession  to  the  throne  of  Hanover, 
and  that  when  the  time  arrived  for  him  to  become 
Ejng  of  Hanover  he  would  betake  himself  to  his  new 
kingdom  and  trouble  England  no  more.  Still  the 
fact  remained  that  just  as  yet  he  was  not  King  of 
Hanover,  and  that  if  no  proper  provisions  were  made 
against  a  contingency  he  might  become  the  guardian 
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of  the    girl,   or   the   child,   who    was    to   succeed 
William  the  Fourth  on  the  English  throne. 

King  William,  however,  did  not  trouble  himself 
much  about  all  these  considerations.  He  did  not  see 
any  reason  why  people  should  expect  him  to  die  all 
of  a  sudden,  and  he  could  hardly  be  got  to  give  any 
serious  attention  to  the  question  of  a  regency.  It 
was  then  part  of  the  constitutional  practice  of  the 
monarchy  that  a  dissolution  of  Parliament  should 
take  place  when  a  new  sovereign  had  come  to  the 
throne.  The  practice  has  since  ceased  to  be  a  part 
of  our  constitutional  usages,  but  in  the  days  when 
William  the  Fourth  came  to  the  throne  it  was  a  mat- 
ter of  course.  The  King,  for  some  reason  or  other,  was 
anxious  that  a  dissolution  should  take  place  as  soon 
as  possible.  It  may  be  that  he  was  merely  desirous  to 
find  out  how  far  the  existing  Ministry  had  the  sup- 
port of  the  country,  although  it  does  not  seem  quite 
likely  that  William's  intelligence  could  have  carried 
him  so  near  to  the  level  of  statesmanship  as  to 
make  this  elementary  question  a  matter  of  considera- 
tion in  his  mind.  The  King's  principal  ministers 
were  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Eobert  Peel. 
The  most  powerful  among  the  leaders  of  Opposition 
were  Charles,  Earl  Grey,  in  the  House  of  Lords  and 
Henry  Brougham  and  Lord  John  Eussell  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  There  was  some  doubt  as  to 
the  position  which  might  be  taken  up  by  Canning 
and  Huskisson  and  their  friends.  Some  of  the  Tories 
believed  that  they  might  be  won  over  to  support  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  in  order  to  assist  him  in  counter- 
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acting  the  efforts  of  the  more  axdent  and  liberal  re- 
formers, like  Grey  and  Brougham  and  Kussell.  Fate 
soon  settled  the  question  so  far  at  least  as  Huskisson 
was  concerned.  The  opening  of  the  line  of  railway 
from  Liverpool  to  Manchester,  the  first  line  of  any 
considerable  length  completed  in  England,  took  place 
on  September  15,  1830.  The  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Sir  Kobert  Peel,  and  Huskisson  were  among  the  dis- 
tinguished visitors  who  were  present  at  the  opening 
of  the  railway.  The  friends  alike  of  the  Prime 
Minister  and  of  the  great  expert  in  finance  were 
anxious  that  the  two  should  come  together  on  this 
occasion,  and  make  a  personal  if  not  a  political  re- 
conciliation. The  train  stopped  at  a  station;  the 
Duke  and  Huskisson  both  got  out,  and  were  ap- 
proaching to  meet  each  other,  the  Duke  holding  out 
his  hand,  when  an  alarm  was  raised  about  the  ap- 
proach of  a  locomotive.  A  rush  was  made  for  the 
carriages,  and  in  the  confusion  Huskisson  was  struck 
down  by  an  open  door  in  the  moving  train,  and 
suffered  such  injuries  that  his  death  almost  imme- 
diately followed.  Huskisson  was,  beyond  doubt, 
one  of  the  most  enlightened  statesmen  of  his  time  in 
all  that  concerned  the  financial  arrangements  of  the 
country.  He  might  have  been  called  a  Liberal,  just 
as  we  might  call  Canning  a  Liberal,  when  we  think  of 
the  general  direction  taken  by  the  poUcy  of  either 
man. 

The  dissatisfaction  with  which  the  speech  from 
the  throne  was  received  found  its  expression  in  no 
severer  form,  so  far  at  least  as  Parliament  was  con- 
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cerned,  than  a  motion  by  Lord  Grey  in  the  one 
House,  and  Lord  Althorp  in  the  other,  for  a  short 
delay  to  enable  both  Houses  to  consider  the  address 
in  reply  to  the  royal  speech.  It  was  made  evident 
that  the  delay  sought  for  had  to  do  with  the  question 
of  a  regency,  concerning  which,  as  has  been  said,  the 
King  had  not  troubled  himself  to  make  any  announce- 
ment. Now  the  constitutional  system  of  England 
had  taken  no  account,  except  through  the  provision 
of  a  regency,  of  the  fact  that  a  child  might  become 
sovereign  of  the  realm.  Therefore,  if  Parliament  did 
not  establish  a  regency  during  the  lifetime  of  King 
William,  and  if  the  King  were  soon  to  die  through 
any  accident  or  malady,  the  child  Princess  would 
come  to  the  throne  under  no  further  constitutional 
restraints  than  those  which  belonged  to  the  position 
of  a  full-grown  sovereign.  There  was  another  trouble, 
however,  and  one  of  still  graver  political  importance, 
awaiting  the  Ministry  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Henry  Brougham  gave  notice  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  on  an  early  day  he  would  bring  for- 
ward a  motion  to  raise  the  whole  question  of  reform 
in  the  representative  system  of  the  country. 
Brougham,  at  this  time,  was  regarded  as  the  most 
strenuous  and  powerful  champion  of  reform  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Lord  John  Eussell  had  not  yet 
had  an  opportunity  of  proving  how  steadfast  were 
his  principles  as  a  reformer,  and  how  great  were 
the  Parliamentary  gifts  which  he  had  brought  to  the 
main  purpose  of  his  life.  Moreover,  Lord  John 
Eussell  never  had  any  of  the  kind  of  eloquence 
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which  made  Brougham  so  powerful  in  and  out  of 
Parliament.  Brougham  on  a  popular  platform 
could  outdo  the  most  stormy  mob  orator  of  the 
time.  He  was  impassioned,  boisterous,  overwhelming 
to  a  degree  of  which  we  can  find  no  adequate  illus- 
tration even  in  the  most  tumultuous  Trafalgar 
Square  demonstrations  of  our  later  days.  Even  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  afterwards  in  what 
might  be  regarded  as  the  deadening  atmosphere  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  Brougham  was  accustomed  to 
shout  and  storm  and  gesticulate,  to  shake  his  fist 
and  stamp,  after  a  fashion  which  was  startUng  even 
in  those  days,  and  of  which  now  we  have  no  living 
illustration.  Brougham  was  at  this  time  almost  at 
the  very  zenith  of  his  popularity  among  the  re- 
formers all  over  the  country,  and  more  especially  in 
the  North  of  England.  When,  therefore.  Brougham 
announced  that  he  was  determined  at  the  earliest 
opportunity  to  raise  the  whole  question  of  reform  in 
the  House  of  Commons  it  became  evident  that  the 
new  reign  was  destined  to  open  with  a  momentous 
and  long  constitutional  struggle,  a  struggle  that  might 
be  counted  upon  to  mark  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
England.  The  news  that  the  French  legitimate 
monarchy  had  fallen  and  that  Louis  Philippe  reigned 
as  King  of  the  French — ^King  of  the  barricades  he 
was  commonly  called — came  in  time  to  quicken 
men's  hopes  and  animate  their  passions  for  the 
approaching  trial  of  strength  between  the  old  forms 
and  the  new  spirit. 

The  Government  refused  to  agree  to  the  one  day's 
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delay  which  was  asked  for  by  the  leaders  of  Opposi- 
tion. On  a  division  being  taken  there  was  a  majo- 
rity for  Ministers  in  both  Houses,  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  had  scored  thus  far.  He  had  shown 
that  he  was  personally  determined  not  to  concede 
any  point  to  the  Opposition,  and  he  had  secured  a 
victory.  Parliament  was  dissolved  within  a  few 
days  and  the  country  was  plunged  into  a  general 
election.  At  that  time,  it  should  be  remembered, 
an  election  was  a  very  different  sort  of  event  from 
that  which  bears  the  same  name  at  the  present  day. 
An  election  contest  could  then,  according  to  the 
extent  and  nature  of  the  constituency,  run  on  for  a 
time  not  exceeding  fifteen  days,  and  it  was  accom- 
panied by  a  practice  of  bribery,  lavish,  open,  shame- 
less, and  profligate,  such  as  is  totally  unknown  to 
our  more  modem  times,  and  such  as  our  habits  and 
feelings,  no  more  than  our  laws,  would  tolerate. 
Intimidation  and  violence  were  also  parts  of  every 
fiercely-contested  election,  and  those  whom  the  law 
excluded  from  any  part  in  the  struggle  as  electors 
were  apt  to  find,  in  that  very  exclusion,  only  another 
reason  for  taking  part  in  it  by  the  use  of  physical 
force.  Just  at  the  time  which  we  are  now  describing 
there  were  many  conditions  which  made  a  general 
election  likely  to  be  especially  stormy  and  turbulent. 
The  distress  which  prevailed  throughout  the 
country  had  in  many  districts  called  up  a  spirit  of 
something  like  desperation,  which  exhibited  itself  in 
a  crime  of  almost  entire  novelty,  the  burning  of  hay- 
ricks on  farms.    This  offence  became  so  widespread 
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throughout  large  parts  of  the  country  that  it  gave 
rise  to  theories  about  an  organised  conspiracy 
against  property  which  was  supposed  to  be,  in  some 
vague  sort  of  way,  an  outcome  of  the  socialistic 
excesses  which  had  taken  place  during  the  French 
Revolution  and  had  been  revived  by  the  more  recent 
commotions  in  France.  The  probability  is  that  the 
rick-burning  offences  were,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
outcome  of  sheer  despair  seeking  vengeance  any- 
where and  anyhow  for  its  own  sufferings,  and  then 
of  the  mere  passion  for  imitation  in  crime  which 
finds  some  manner  of  illustration  here  and  there 
at  all  periods  of  history.  However  that  may  be,  it 
is  certain  that  the  offences  became  very  common, 
that  they  were  punished  with  merciless  severity,  and 
that  the  gallows  was  kept  in  constant  operation. 

Now,  it  may  be  taken  almost  as  a  political  axiom 
that  whenever  there  is  great  distress  at  the  time  of  a 
general  election  it  is  certain  to  give  rise  to  some 
feeling  of  hostility  against  a  Ministry,  especially  if 
the  Ministry  has  been  for  any  length  of  time  in 
power.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  Tories  had 
been  turned  against  the  Duke  of  Wellington  because, 
under  the  advice  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  he  had  yielded 
at  last  to  the  demand  for  Catholic  Emancipation, 
even  although,  as  Peel  and  the  Duke  himself  de- 
clared, the  concession  had  been  made  merely  as  a 
choice  between  Catholic  Emancipation  and  civil 
war.  Some  influential  Tories  all  over  the  country 
were  asking  whether  Ireland  had  been  pacified  or  had 
shown  herself  in  the  least  degree  grateful  because 
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an  instalment  of  religious  freedom  had  been  granted 
to  the  Eoman  Cathohcs,  and  they  insisted  that  the 
Duke  had  surrendered  the  supremacy  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church  to  no  purpose.  It  was  certain,  indeed, 
that  O'Connell  had  not,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
slackened  the  energy  of  his  political  movement 
because  the  emancipating  Act  had  been  passed. 
Among  the  opponents  of  reform,  at  all  times,  there 
are  some  who  seem  to  hold  that  the  granting  of  one 
reform  ought  to  be  enough  to  put  a  stop  to  all 
demands  for  any  other,  and  that  it  is  mere  ingrati- 
tude on  the  part  of  a  man  who  has  just  obtained 
permission  to  follow  his  own  form  of  worship  if  he 
wants  also  to  be  put  on  an  equality  with  his  neigh- 
bours as  regards  the  assertion  of  his  political 
opinions.  Therefore,  the  Ministry  found,  as  the 
elections  went  on,  that  they  had  not  merely  all  the 
reformers  against  them,  but  that  a  certain  proportion 
of  those  who,  in  the  ordinary  condition  of  things, 
would  have  been  their  supporters  were  estranged 
from  them  merely  because  they  had,  under  whatever 
pressure,  consented  to  introduce  any  manner  of 
reform. 

When  the  elections  were  over  it  seemed  to 
reasonable  observers  very  doubtful  indeed  whether 
King  William,  however  well  inclined,  would  be  able 
to  retain  for  any  length  of  time  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  Sir  Eobert  Peel  as  the  leading 
advisers  of  the  Crown.  The  country  just  then  may 
be  described  as  in  a  state  of  transition  from  one  con- 
stitutional system  to  another.     It  was  growing  more 
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clear,  day  by  day,  that  the  time  had  gone  by  when 
the  sovereign  could  hold  to  any  one  particular 
minister,  or  set  of  ministers,  in  defiance  of  the 
majority  in  the  representative  chamber  and  the 
strength  of  public  opinion  out  of  doors.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  time,  had  not  yet  arrived  when  the 
system  introduced  and  established  by  the  present 
reign  could  be  relied  upon  as  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  sovereign  could  be  trusted  to  accept, 
without  demur,  the  judgment  of  the  House  of 
Commons  as  to  the  choice  of  his  ministers.  The 
new  Parliament  was  opened  on  November  5,  and 
the  Eoyal  Speech  gave  but  little  satisfaction  to 
reformers  of  any  class.  It  contained  no  recom- 
mendation of  constitutional  reform,  and  indeed  con- 
gratulated the  whole  population  on  having  the 
advantage  of  living  under  so  faultless  a  political 
system.  It  concerned  itself  in  no  wise  about  the 
distress  that  existed  in  the  country,  except  that  it 
expressed  much  satisfaction  at  the  manner  in  which 
the  criminal  laws  had  been  called  into  severe  action 
for  the  repression  of  offences  against  property. 

The  King  conceded  so  much  to  public  opinion  as 
to  recommend  the  appointment  of  a  regency,  in 
order  to  make  provision  for  the  possibility  of  his 
life  being  cut  short;  but  even  this  was  only  done 
in  a  fashion  that  seemed  to  say,  *  If  you  really  will 
have  it  that  I  am  Ukely  to  die  soon  you  may  humour 
yourselves  by  taking  any  course  that  seems  to 
satisfy  your  scruples — ^it  is  not  worth  my  while  to 
interfere  with  your  whims.'    The  reformers  there- 
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fore  had  clearly  nothing  to  expect  so  far  as  the 
Eoyal  Speech  could  deal  with  expectations.  But 
they  found  that  they  had  still  less  to  expect  from 
the  intentions  of  the  Ministry. 

In  the  debate  on  the  address,  in  reply  to  the  speech 
from  the  throne,  Lord  Grey  took  occasion  to  ask  for 
some  exposition  of  Ministerial  policy  with  regard  to 
reform  of  the  representative  system.  Then  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  delivered  a  speech  which  may  be  de- 
scribed as  unique  in  its  way.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  put  into  words  any  statement  more  frankly  opposed 
to  all  Parliamentary  reform.  The  greatest  orator  that 
ever  lived,  the  profoundest  judge  who  ever  laid 
down  the  law  to  a  jury,  could  not  have  prepared  a 
statement  more  comprehensive  and  more  exact  as  a 
condemnation  of  all  reform  than  that  which  the 
victor  of  Waterloo  was  able  to  enunciate  with  all 
confidence  and  satisfaction.  He  laid  it  down  that 
it  would  be  utterly  beyond  the  power  of  the  wisest 
political  philosopher  to  devise  a  Constitution  so  near 
to  absolute  perfection  as  that  with  which  Englishmen 
living  in  the  reign  of  his  present  Majesty,  William 
the  Fourth,  had  been  endowed  by  the  wisdom 
of  their  ancestors.  He  affirmed  that  he  had  never 
heard  any  suggestion  which  contained  the  slightest 
promise  of  an  improvement  on  that  Constitution. 
He  repeated,  in  various  forms  of  repetition,  that 
Englishmen  already  possessed  all  the  freedom  that  it 
was  good  for  men  to  have,  that  the  rights  of  all 
classes  were  equally  maintained,  that  the  happiness 
of  everyone  was  secured,  so  far  as  law  could  secure 
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it,  and  that  the  only  thing  for  reasonable  English- 
men to  do  was  to  open  their  eyes  and  recognise  the 
advantages  conferred  upon  them  by  the  Constitution 
under  which  they  were  happy  enough  to  live. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  probably  knew  nothing 
of  Voltaire's  philosopher  who  maintained  that  every- 
thing was  for  the  best  in  this  best  of  all  possible 
worlds,  but  he  seemed  to  be  pervaded  by  the  same 
sentiment  of  complete  satisfaction  when  he  contem- 
plated the  British  Constitution.  Finally,  he  declared 
that,  so  far  from  having  any  intention  to  touch  with 
irreverent  hand  that  sacred  political  structure  for  the 
vain  purpose  of  improvement,  he  was  determined  to 
resist  to  the  uttermost  of  his  power  every  effort  to 
interfere  with  the  constitutional  arrangements  which 
had  done  so  much  for  the  prosperity  and  the  glory 
of  the  empire.  We  do  not  quote  the  exact  words  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington's  speech,  but  we  feel  sure  we 
are  giving  a  faithful  version  of  the  meaning  which  he 
intended  to  convey  and  succeeded  very  clearly  in 
conveying.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  greatest  soldiers  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
As  a  soldier  of  conquest  he  was  not  indeed  to  be 
compared  with  an  Alexander,  a  C»sar,  or  a  Napoleon, 
but  as  a  soldier  of  defence  he  has  probably  never  had 
a  superior.  As  an  administrator,  too,  he  had  shown 
inmiense  capacity  both  in  India  and  in  Europe,  and 
had  more  than  once  brought  what  seemed  absolute 
chaos  into  order  and  shape.  But  he  had  no  gift  for 
the  understanding  of  politics,  and  it  was  happy  for 
him,  at  more  than  one  crisis  of  his  career,  that  he 
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was  quite  aware  of  his  own  political  incapacity  and 
was  ready  to  defer  to  the  judgment  of  other  men 
who  understood  such  things  better  than  he  did.  We 
have  already  seen  how  he  accepted  the  guidance  of 
Peel  when  it  became  necessary  to  yield  the  claim 
for  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  he  was  commonly  in 
the  habit  of  saying  that  Feel  understood  all  such 
matters  better  than  he  could  pretend  to.  He  was 
not,  therefore,  the  minister  who  would  ruin  a  State 
or  bring  a  State  into  revolution  by  obstinate  adhesion 
to  his  own  views  in  despite  of  every  advice  and  every 
warning,  and  no  doubt  when  he  was  delivering  his 
harangue  against  all  possible  schemes  of  reform  he 
felt  still  convinced  that  he  was  merely  expressing  the 
unalterable  opinion  of  Peel  and  every  other  loyal 
subject  whose  judgment  ought  to  prevail  with  a 
law-abiding  people. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  Brougham  gave 
notice  that  on  an  early  day  he  would  bring  forward 
a  motion  on  the  subject  of  political  reform.  Thus, 
therefore,  the  trumpet  of  battle  was  sounded  on 
both  sides.  The  struggle  must  now  be  fought  out 
to  the  end.  Nothing,  however,  could  be  done  until 
the  Ministry  had  been  driven  from  office,  and  it  was 
not  by  any  means  certain  that  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  it  was  then  constituted,  a  direct  vote 
on  the  question  of  reform  would  end  in  a  defeat  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington's  Government.  Something 
that  seemed  almost  Uke  an  accident  brought  about  a 
crisis  sooner  than  had  been  anticipated.  Sir  Henry 
Pamell  brought  forward  a  mot  J  for  the  appoto; 
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ment  of  a  select  committee  to  inquire  into,  and 
report  upon,  the  estimates  and  amounts  submitted 
by  his  Majesty  with  regard  to  the  civil  service.  This 
motion  had  the  support  of  the  Liberal  leaders  and 
was  strongly  opposed  by  the  Government.  No  one 
could  have  been  surprised  at  the  opposition  offered 
by  the  Government,  for  Sir  Henry  Parnell's  was  just 
the  sort  of  motion  which  every  Ministry  is  sure  to 
oppose.  A  government  prepares  its  own  estimates, 
and  is  not  to  be  in  favour  of  the  appointment  of 
an  outside  committee  to  inquire  into  their  amount 
and  their  appropriation.  Still,  the  whole  question 
was  not  one  to  be  regarded  as  of  capital  impor- 
tance in  ordinary  times,  and  therefore,  although 
the  debate  was  one  of  great  interest  both  inside  and 
outside  the  House  of  Commons,  it  did  not  seem  likely 
to  lead  to  any  momentous  and  immediate  conse- 
quences. 

Sir  Henry  Parnell  was  a  man  of  ability  and 
character,  and  was  regarded  in  the  House  as  an 
authority  on  financial  questions.  He  belonged  to 
the  family  of  Parnell  the  poet,  the  friend  of  Swift  and 
Pope,  and  he  afterwards  became  the  first  Lord 
Congleton,  taking  his  title  from  that  part  of  Cheshire 
where  the  poet  and  his  ancestors  had  lived.  In 
years,  much  later  years,  that  belonged  to  our  own 
times  another  member  of  the  Parnell  family  made 
for  himself  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  House  of 
Commons  and  in  Imperial  politics,  the  late  Charles 
Stewart  Parnell,  the  famous  leader  of  the  Irish 
National   Party.      Sir    Henry    Parnell  carried    his 
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motion  by  a  majority  of  twenty-nine  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Now  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  there  was 
nothing  in  such  an  event  to  compel  the  resignation 
of  a  Ministry.  It  would  have  been  quite  reasonable 
for  any  Government  to  express  a  willingness  to  meet 
the  wishes  of  the  House  on  such  a  subject,  to  agree 
to  the  appointment  of  a  committee,  and  then  go  on  as 
if  nothing  particular  had  occurred.  But  it  sometimes 
happens  that  a  Government  is  willing,  or  even 
anxious,  to  accept  defeat  on  a  side  issue,  although 
of  minor  importance,  in  order  to  escape  from,  or  at 
aU  events  to  postpone,  a  decision  on  some  question 
of  vital  import.  Sometimes,  too,  there  are  reasons, 
well  known  to  aU  members  of  a  Government  but  not 
yet  in  the  knowledge  of  the  public,  which  incline  a 
Ministry  to  find  a  reason  for  resigning  office  in  the 
result  of  some  casual  division  which  cannot  be  said 
to  amount  to  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence.  Not 
many  years  have  passed  since  a  Liberal  Govern- 
ment, which  might  have  seemed  to  ordinary 
observers  to  be  secure  in  its  position,  thought  it 
weU  to  accept  a  vote  on  the  supply  of  cordite  in 
the  army  stores  as  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence,  and 
accordingly  went  out  of  office.  The  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington and  Sir  Eobert  Peel  appear  to  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  success  of  Sir  Henry 
Fameirs  motion  would  furnish  them  with  a  plausi- 
ble excuse  for  withdrawing  at  a  convenient  moment 
from  an  unpromising  position.  Henry  Brougham, 
as  we  have  already  said,  had  given  formal  notice 
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in  the  House  of  Commons  that  he  would  bring 
forward  a  motion  for  leave  to  introduce  a  definite 
scheme  of  Parliamentary  reform.  Now  everybody 
knew  that  Brougham  was  at  that  time  thoroughly 
earnest  on  the  subject  of  reform,  and  that  he 
had,  during  the  recent  general  election,  the  best 
possible  reasons  for  knowing  that  the  great  majority 
in  the  North  of  England,  at  all  events,  was 
behind  him.  On  the  other  hand,  ministers  them- 
selves had  had  ample  opportunities  of  finding  out, 
during  the  elections,  that  a  large  number  of  those 
whom  at  other  times  they  might  have  regarded  as 
their  own  supporters  were  estranged  from  them  or 
had  actually  turned  against  them.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  Sir  Bobert  Peel  probably  thought 
that  their  wisest  course  would  be  to  let  Lord  Grey 
and  Brougham  and  their  friends  try  what  they  could 
do  with  the  monstrous  spectre  of  reform  which  they 
had  conjured  up,  and  wait  till  the  country  had 
recovered  its  senses  before  again  undertaking  to  act 
as  ministers  of  the  Crown. 

An  odd  and  rather  absurd  incident,  which  created 
much  scandal  and  alarm  at  the  time,  and  soon  passed 
out  of  public  recollection,  had  helped  no  doubt  to 
bring  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Peel  to  their 
decision.  The  King  and  Queen  had  been  invited  to 
dine  with  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Corporation  at 
the  Guildhall  on  November  9,  and  had  accepted 
the  invitation.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the 
other  ministers  were  to  be  among  the  guests. 

Shortly  before  the  appointed  day  the  Duke  of 
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Wellington  got  a  letter  from  the  Lord  Mayor  Elect, 
telling  him  that  he  had  received  private  information 
about  8ome  mysterious  organised  attempt  to  be 
made  against  the  Duke  himself  on  the  occasion  of 
his  visit  to  the  City,  and  urging  the  Duke  to  have 
the  streets  well  guarded  with  soldiers,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  success  of  any  such  lawless  and  atrocious 
enterprise.  Now  the  Duke  was  not  a  man  to  care 
much,  personally,  about  an  alarm  of  this  kind,  but 
he  thought  it  would  be  rather  an  unseemly  spectacle 
if  the  streets  of  the  City  had  to  be  guarded  by  troops 
when  the  new  sovereign  went  to  be  the  guest  of  the 
Lord  Mayor  at  the  Guildhall.  The  attempt,  to  be 
sure,  was  said  to  be  directed  against  the  Duke 
himself  and  not  against  the  King ;  but  still  it  would 
hardly  do,  it  would  scarcely  have  a  happy  effect  on 
public  opinion  at  home  and  abroad,  if  the  first  visit 
of  the  Sailor  King,  the  popular  William,  to  the  City 
were  to  be  made  the  occasion  of  a  murderous  attack 
on  the  King's  Prime  Minister.  It  might  get  into  the 
public  mind  that  what  had  happened  in  Paris  was 
likely  to  happen  in  London,  and  the  effect  on  Europe 
might  be  most  damaging  to  the  credit  of  the  country. 
So  the  banquet  was  put  off;  the  sovereign  and  his 
Prime  Minister  did  not  visit  the  City.  A  vague  panic 
raged  everywhere,  and  the  Funds  went  alarmingly 
down.  The  story  which  had  impressed  the  Lord 
Mayor  Elect  was  in  all  likelihood  only  a  mere  scare. 
But  it  had,  no  doubt,  some  effect  in  deciding  the 
action  of  the  Ministry.  At  all  events,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington   and  his   colleagues   determined   to  try 
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what  strength  the  reformers  had  behind  them.  They 
tendered  their  resignation ;  the  King  was  prevailed 
upon  to  accept  it,  and  it  was  announced  to  Parlia- 
ment and  the  public  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  Sir  Eobert  Peel  were  no  longer  in  office. 
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CHAPTER  LXX. 

LB  ROI   D'YVETOT. 

Wb  may  turn  for  a  moment  from  the  path  of  poli- 
tics to  mention  a  fact  that  is  worth  mentioning,  if 
only  because  of  the  immense  difference  between  the 
accepted  usages  of  that  time  and  any  usages  that 
would  be  possible  in  our  days.  King  William 
shortly  after  his  accession  created  his  eldest  son  Earl 
of  Munster,  and  conferred  upon  all  his  other  sons 
and  daughters  the  rank  that  belongs  to  the  younger 
children  of  a  marquis.  The  King's  living  children, 
as  has  been  said  before,  were  all  illegitimate.  In  rais- 
ing them  to  the  rank  of  the  peerage  King  William 
was  only  following  the  example  of  many  or  most  of 
his  predecessors.  People  thought  none  the  less  of 
him,  at  the  time,  because  he  had  bestowed  such 
honour  upon  his  progeny.  Charles  Greville,  the 
famous  Clerk  of  the  Council  to  George  the  Fourth 
and  William  the  Fourth,  describes  the  new  sovereign 
with  characteristic  frankness  and  lack  of  reverence. 
*  Altogether,'  says  Greville,  writing  about  a  fortnight 
after  the  King's  accession,  ^  he  seems  a  kind-hearted, 
well-meaning,  not  stupid,  burlesque,  bustling  old 
fellow,  and  if  he  doesn't  go  mad  may  make  a  very 
decent  king,  but  he  exhibits  oddities.' 
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The  early  bringing-up  of  the  new  King  had 
certainly  not  tended  much  to  fill  him  with  the 
highest  aspirations  or  to  quaUfy  him  for  the  most 
dignified  duties  of  royalty.  *  Never/  says  Greville, 
<  was  elevation  like  that  of  King  William  the  Fourth. 
His  life  has  hitherto  been  passed  in  obscurity  and 
neglect,  in  miserable  poverty,  surrounded  by  a 
numerous  progeny  of  bastards  without  consideration 
or  friends,  and  he  was  ridiculous  from  his  grotesque 
ways  and  little,  meddling  curiosity.' 

He  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  rather  kindly, 
and  certainly  not  ungenerous,  disposition,  and  it  is 
decidedly  to  his  credit,  in  one  sense,  that  the  expec- 
tations of  most  of  the  Whigs  were  disappointed  when 
he  came  to  the  throne.  During  his  career  in  the 
Navy  he  had  a  way  of  disregarding  orders,  and  when 
in  command  of  a  squadron  would  sometimes  take  his 
own  vessel  on  an  expedition  according  to  his  own 
fancy,  and  leave  the  remainder  of  the  vessels  under 
his  charge  to  do  as  well  as  they  could  without  him 
until  it  pleased  him  to  return.  Some  of  his  later 
exploits  in  this  way  drew  down  on  him  a  marked 
expression  of  disapproval  from  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, then  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  and  for  this 
reason  it  was  thought  by  many,  when  William  came 
to  the  throne,  that  he  would  be  sure  to  dismiss  from 
his  service  the  Prime  Minister  who  once  had  oflfended 
him  so  deeply.  A  man  with  a  more  malevolent  turn 
of  mind  would  very  Ukely  have  acted  as  public  expec- 
tation seemed  to  foreshadow,  but  William,  as  we 
have  seen,  soon  made  clear  that  he  had  no  fault  to 
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find  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  that  he  cherished 
no  ill-will  and  was  quite  ready  to  let  bygones  be 
bygones.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  William, 
although  he  had  no  great  defects  of  any  deep  or 
serious  nature,  no  defects  at  least  which  are  not 
common  enough  among  the  sovereigns  of  his  time, 
was  yet  as  undignified  a  figure  for  a  throne  as  even 
the  modem  comic  opera  itself  could  imagine. 

He  was  eccentric  to  a  degree  that  sometimes 
seemed  to  suggest  a  lurking  tendency  to  insanity. 
He  was  fussy,  garrulous,  excitable,  noisy,  overbearing, 
apt  to  take  strong  Hkes  and  dislikes  and  to  express 
his  likings  and  his  dislikings  with  an  utter  disregard 
for  the  accepted  conventionalities  of  social  life.  He 
could  explode  at  a  moment's  notice  into  a  burst  of 
rage  which  sometimes  made  itself  felt  for  hours,  and 
perhaps  when  the  next  day  came  he  had  forgotten 
all  about  it  and  greeted  those  who  were  its  especial 
objects  with  hilarious  good-humour.  There  were 
many  anecdotes  told  about  him  in  the  days  not  long 
before  his  accession  to  the  throne  which  were 
commonly  believed  by  those  who  knew  him,  and 
which  it  would  not  be  possible  to  reproduce  in  the 
modest  pages  suitable  to  our  own  times. 

Now  it  would  certainly  be  most  unfair  to  accept 
every  story  told  by  gossip  about  some  exalted 
personage  as  a  story  worthy  of  credit  and  quaUfied 
to  take  its  place  in  authentic  history,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  quite  fair  and  reasonable  when  form- 
ing an  estimate  of  the  exalted  personage's  character 
to  take  some  account  of  the  sayings  of  contemporary 
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gossip.  We  may  be  sure  that  there  were  stories  told 
about  the  father  of  Frederick  the  Great,  about 
Catherine  of  Eussia,  about  a  late  King  of  Bavaria 
which  were  not  true,  but  none  the  less  the  historian 
is  undoubtedly  helped  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  ways 
and  the  doings  of  these  exalted  personages  by  the 
collective  testimony  of  the  stories  that  are  told  about 
them  and  believed  in  their  own  time.  William  the 
Fourth  could  not,  when  he  ascended  the  throne, 
suddenly  shake  off  all  the  rough  manners  and  odd 
ways  which  he  had  allowed  himself  to  foster  during 
his  long  career  as  a  Prince  of  the  Blood  Royal,  as  a 
sailor,  and  as  a  man  much  given  to  the  fuU  indulgence 
of  his  humours,  whatever  they  might  happen  to  be. 

After  he  had  become  King,  and  it  was  part  of  his 
royal  duty  to  give  great  State  dinners,  it  was  some- 
times his  way  to  behave  himself  on  the  occasions  of 
those  festivities  after  a  fashion  which  even  W.  S. 
Gilbert  never  could  have  caricatured  in  any 
'  Mikado '  or  other  such  piece  of  delightful  burlesque. 
The  King  was  fond  of  making  speeches  at  his  State 
dinners,  and  it  was  his  way  to  ramble  along  on  all 
manner  of  subjects  in  the  same  oration.  Whatever  idea 
happened  to  come  uppermost  in  his  mind  he  usually 
blurted  out  without  the  slightest  regard  for  time, 
place,  or  company.  This  habit  of  his  became  very 
embarrassing  now  and  then  when  some  of  the 
ambassadors  of  great  European  States  happened  to 
be  guests  at  his  dinner  table.  In  the  presence  of  the 
French  Ambassador,  for  instance,  the  King,  while 
delivering  his  after-dinner   speech,  would  suddenly 
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recall  some  of  his  recollections  of  the  days  when  the 
great  Napoleon  held  the  Imperial  throne  of  France, 
and  he  would  then,  perhaps,  close  a  sentence  with  an 
exultant  reference  to  the  glorious  triumphs  we  had 
obtained  over  our  enemies  the  French. 

On  one  occasion  when  Leopold,  King  of  the  Belgians, 
was  dining  with  him  the  King  suddenly  observed  that 
his  royal  guest  was  drinking  water,  and  he  called  to 
him  with  an  oath  and  demanded  what  he  was  drinkincf 
that  sort  of  stuff  for ;  and  not  content  with  the  poor 
King's  plea  that  he  drank  water  because  he  liked  it 
better  than  wine,  William  insisted  that,  in  his  house 
at  least,  his  royal  brother  must  swallow  the  juice  of 
the  grape.  One  day  when  Talleyrand  was  among 
his  guests  King  WilUam  favoured  the  company  with 
a  very  peculiar  sort  of  speech,  and  he  concluded  the 
speech  by  proposing  a  toast  which  is  described  by 
those  who  heard  it  as  utterly  unsuited  for  publica- 
tion. One  of  the  guests  was  Charles  Greville.  He  was 
anxious  to  know  what  impression  this  extraordinary 
performance  had  made  upon  Talleyrand.  He  asked 
Talleyrand  in  a  whisper  if  he  had  ever  heard  any- 
thing like  that  before.  But  Talleyrand,  who  had 
listened  to  the  oration  and  the  toast  with  unmoved 
composure,  was  not  to  be  thrown  off  his  balance  or 
drawn  into  any  expression  of  opinion  by  an  indis- 
creet question.  He  merely  answered  that  it  was 
certainly  *  bien  remarquable.' 

The  Duchess  of  Kent  and  the  young  Princess 
Victoria  were  dining  with  the  King  one  day,  and 
some  of  the  guests,  although  not  all,  were  well  aware 
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that  there  had  been  differences  of  opinion  lately 
between  William  and  his  sister-in-law.  The  guests, 
however,  were  amazed  indeed  when  the  King  rose 
and  delivered  a  speech  in  which  he  raked  up  all  his 
old  grievances  against  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  and 
complained  of  her  and  denounced  her  as  if  he  were 
the  barrister,  the  hero  of  the  old  familiar  story,  who 
having  no  case  is  advised  to  abuse  the  plaintiff's 
attorney.  The  child  Princess  Victoria  is  said  to  have 
been  so  distressed  by  some  parts  of  this  unexpected 
oration  that  she  burst  into  tears ;  but  the  Duchess, 
her  mother,  retained  perfect  self-control  and  sat  as 
composedly  silent  as  if  the  King  had  been  taking  his 
part  in  some  dignified  State  ceremonial. 

King  William  sometimes  broke  the  convention- 
alities of  royal  deportment  in  a  quite  different  sort  of 
way,  in  away  which  undoubtedly  shocked  the  tradition 
sensibilities  of  the  older  officials  of  the  Court,  but  with 
which  the  lovers  of  modem  and  more  simple  manners 
are  inclined  sometimes,  perhaps,  to  have  a  sort  of 
wilful  sympathy.  He  would  sometimes  insist  on 
dropping  some  great  royal  visitor  from  abroad  at 
the  door  of  his  hotel,  just  as  if  he  were  an  ordinary 
London  resident  giving  a  lift  in  his  carriage  to  a 
friend  from  the  country.  At  the  most  solemn  State 
ceremonial  he  would  bustle  about  irresponsibly,  and 
talk  in  a  loud  voice  to  anyone  who  might  seem  to  him 
at  the  moment  to  be  an  attractive  person  with  whom 
to  have  a  pleasant  chat.  It  might  happen  that  some 
great  State  functionary  or  some  dignified  ambassador 
from  a  foreign  capital,  who  ought  to  have  been  spoken 
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to  long  before,  was  kept  waiting  until  the  unconcerned 
sovereign  had  had  his  talk  out  with  some  compara- 
tively insignificant  personage  who  had  been  known 
to  the  King  in  former  days,  and  whose  appearance 
brought  with  it  certain  early  and  jovial  associations. 
Many  of  the  King's  minor  offences  in  this  way  seem 
now  to  the  unconcerned  reader  about  as  venial  as 
that  by  which.  Marie  Antoinette  in  her  early  Court 
days  broke  through  the  established  rules  of 
etiquette  among  the  ladies  of  her  bedchamber  by 
snatching  her  chemise  one  morning  with  her  own 
hands  instead  of  allowing  it  to  pass  in  its  regular 
order  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  degree  of  the 
attendant  women.  But  it  certainly  was  perhaps  a 
little  too  much  of  a  departure  from  the  usages  of  a 
Court  when  the  monarch,  about  to  sign  an  important 
document  in  the  presence  of  his  State  Council,  flung 
down  the  quill  with  which  he  had  begun  to  write 
and  proclaimed  it  to  be  a  damned  bad  pen. 

Every  day  the  King  was  sure  to  astonish  those 
around  him  by  some  breach  of  Court  conventionality, 
little  or  great.  He  was  liable  to  strong  likings  and 
dislikings,  and  he  took  no  pains  to  conceal  his  senti- 
ments in  either  case.  He  seems  to  have  had  an 
affectionate  regard  for  his  young  niece  the  Princess 
Victoria  and  a  strong  dislike  to  her  mother.  The 
Duchess  of  Kent  would  appear  to  have  had  no  par- 
ticular liking  for  him,  and  she  very  much  objected 
to  be  brought  into  familiar  association  with  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  eccentric  sovereign.  Per- 
haps it  is  not  to  William's  discredit  that  he  always 
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treated  these  children  as  if  they  were  his  legitimate 
descendants.  It  was  no  fault  of  theirs  if  the  cere- 
mony of  marriage  had  not  preceded  their  coming 
into  the  world,  and  the  King  apparently  did  not  see 
why  even  the  most  righteous  person  should  feel 
any  objection  to  their  frequent  presence.  But 
one  can  understand  that  the  Duchess  of  Kent  must 
often  have  wished  that  the  sense  of  public  decorum, 
^which  was  even  already  growing  up  in  English 
society,  should  not  be  shocked  by  the  too  frequent 
reminder  that  the  King  had  several  children  who 
were  not  born  in  wedlock.  Beranger,  the  once  popu- 
lar French  lyric  poet,  satirised  a  certain  royal  per- 
sonage, a  contemporary  of  Wilham  the  Fourth,  as  the 
King  of  Yvetot.  There  was  a  French  legend  which 
told  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  descendants 
of  a  certain  lord  of  the  manor  in  Brittany  had  been 
created  by  Clotaire  kings  of  Yvetot.  Beranger's 
monarch  is  described  by  him  as  one  having  made 
little  mark  of  his  own  in  history,  who  could  live  very 
comfortably  without  troubling  himself  about  glory, 
and  who  liked  to  be  crowned  with  a  simple  cotton 
nightcap.  This  monarch,  the  poet  tells  us,  could 
enjoy  his  four  meals  a  day,  and  liked  very  often  to 
lift  his  glass  to  his  lips. 

There  are  many  reasons,  we  are  told,  why  some  of 
his  subjects  might  have  called  him  a  father  to  his 
people,  but  the  name  was  not  applied  by  the  poet  in 
the  ordinary  metaphorical  sense  of  the  word.  He 
never  desired  to  trouble  his  neighbours,  and  never 
disturbed  his  mind  with  any  projects  for  the  increase 
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of   his  dominions,  and,   like   a  true   model  to    all 
potentates,  found  his  ambition  quite  satisfied  in  the 
indulgence  of  his  own  pleasures  while  desiring  as 
little  as  possible  to  interfere  with  the  pastimes  of  his 
people.     Every  verse  of  the  ballad  ends  by  telling  us 
what  a  good  Uttle  king  was  this  sovereign  of  Yvetot. 
With  certain  slight  alterations  Beranger's  satirical 
verses  might  have  served  as  a  picture  of  William 
the  Fourth.     But  our  good  little  King  of  Yvetot  was 
not  destined  altogether  to  have  quite  an  easy  time 
of  it,  although  he  was  more  successful  in  that  way 
than  the  monarch  for  whom  Beranger  intended  his 
satire.     William  had  come  in  for  the  age  of  reform. 
The  whole  course  of  English  history  hardly  tells  us  of 
any  reign,  of  anything  like  equal  length,  into  which  so 
many  reforms  were  crowded.     William  the  Fourth, 
we  may  be  sure,  would  never  have  troubled  himself  or 
any  of  his  subjects  about  any  projects  of  improvement 
in  the  political  or  social  conditions  of  his  realm.     He 
would  have  been  quite  content  to  let  things  go  on 
just  as  they  had  been  going  in  the  days  before  he 
came  to  the  throne,  and  would  probably  have  asked 
no  higher  title  of  affection  from  the  loyalty  of  his 
subjects  than  the  familiar  name  that  they  gave  him 
of  the  Sailor   King.     When  for   a   while  he  began 
to  be   caUed  the  Patriot  King  he  must  have  asso- 
ciated the  title  with  a  sense  of  all  the  worry  and 
trouble  brought  upon  him  by  the  incessant  prepara- 
tion of  patriotic  projects  for  the  improvement  of 
everything  all  over  the  country. 

It  seems  like  a  curious  freak  of  fate  that  such  a 
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sovereign,  at  such  a  time,  should  have  had  to  get  rid  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  accept  Lord  Grey  as  his 
Prime  Minister.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  him- 
self simple,  plain,  and  occasionally  rough  in  manners, 
with  little  taste  for  Court  ceremonial  and  little 
incUnation  for  the  exchange  of  stately  phrase  and 
inflated  language.  There  are  many  anecdotes  told 
of  Wellington  which  show  that  he  had  no  more 
liking  or  aptitude  for  the  ways  dear  to  a  Court 
functionary  than  King  William  himself  had.  Lord 
Grey  was  a  man  of  the  most  stately  bearing  and  the 
most  refined  style.  His  manner  was  courtly  without 
the  slightest  affectation ;  he  was  courtly  by  nature, 
and  dignity  was  an  element  of  his  everyday  de- 
meanour. He  had  been  in  constant  companionship 
with  some  of  the  greatest  statesmen  and  orators  of 
his  time,  but  even  his  devotion  to  Charles  James  Fox 
had  never  beguiled  him  into  any  of  Fox's  careless, 
free-and-easy  ways.  He  was  sorely  tried,  as  all 
contemporary  accounts  tell  us,  by  the  abrupt  and 
overbearing  manners  of  his  son-in-law,  Lord  Dur- 
ham, but  he  always  contrived,  in  public  at  least, 
to  bear  Durham's  eccentricities  with  unruffled  temper 
and  undisturbed  dignity.  Such  a  statesman  must 
have  had  a  hard  time  of  it  with  King  William  of 
Yvetot;  but  let  it  be  freely  admitted  that  King 
William  of  Yvetot  must  have  had  a  hard  time  of  it 
with  such  a  minister  as  Lord  Grey.  William  would 
probably,  if  left  to  his  own  incUnations,  have  made 
up  his  mind  to  hold  on  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
join  with  the  Duke  in  opposing  all  schemes  of  reform. 
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and  face  the  music,  if  we  may  adopt  a  familiar 
modern  phrase.  But  there  was  good  sense  enough 
in  William's  head,  for  all  his  odd  ways  and  his  un- 
kingly  humours,  to  teach  him  that  he  had  better  not 
begin  his  reign  by  setting  himself  against  the  public 
opinion  of  the  great  majority  of  his  subjects,  and 
therefore  our  good  King  of  Yvetot  consented  to 
become,  if  not  the  head,  at  least  the  figure-head  of  a 
great  historical  movement. 
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CHAPTER  LXXI. 

REFORM. 

The  King  had  no  other  course  left  open  to  him  than 
to  send  for  Lord  Grey  and  invite  him  to  form  an 
Administration.  Lord  Grey  was  quite  ready  for  the 
task,  and  must,  for  some  time  back,  have  had  his 
mind  constantly  occupied  with  plans  for  such  an 
arrangement.  About  some  of  the  appointments 
there  was  no  difficulty  whatever.  It  was  obvious 
that  Lord  Melbourne,  Lord  Althorp,  and  Lord  John 
Eussell  would  be  invited  to  take  office,  but  there 
was  a  certain  difficulty  about  Brougham.  The 
difficulty,  however,  was  not  about  offering  a  place  to 
Brougham ;  the  only  trouble  was  to  find  the  place 
which  would  suit  him,  and  his  acceptance  of  which 
would  also  suit  his  leaders  and  his  colleagues. 
Nothing  could  be  more  certain  than  the  fact  that 
Brougham  must  be  invited  to  a  place  in  the  new 
Administration.  He  was  a  strong  man  with  the 
country,  and  he  now  had  a  distinct  following  of  his 
own. 

Among  the  yet  unenfranchised  districts,  especially 
in  the  North  of  England,  Brougham  probably  counted 
for  more,  so  far  as  the  question  of  reform  was  con- 
cerned, than  all  the  other  reformers  in  Parliament 
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put  together.  It  would  be  idle  to  think  of  creating 
a  Eeform  Ministry  just  then  without  Henry  Brougham. 
The  new  Administration  could  not  possibly  get  on 
without  him.  But  then  it  was  by  no  means  certain 
that  the  new  Administration  could  get  on  with 
him,  and  no  one  could  understand  this  difficulty 
better  than  the  stately  and  aristocratic  Lord  Grey. 
Grey  had  simply  to  choose  between  encountering 
an  uncertainty  or  undertaking  an  impossibility,  and 
of  course  he  chose  the  former  alternative.  He 
had  to  invite  Brougham  to  take  office,  but  the 
question  was  what  office  it  was  most  advisable  to 
ask  him  to  take.  Brougham  was  offered  the  posi- 
tion of  Attorney-General,  the  acceptance  of  which 
allows  a  man  to  retain  his  seat  in  the  House 
of  Commons  while  it  puts  him  directly  on  the 
way  to  a  high  promotion  to  the  judicial  bench. 
Brougham  flatly  declined  the  offer,  and  seemed  to  be 
somewhat  offended  that  it  should  have  been  made  to 
him.  Then  Lord  Grey  thought  of  offering  him  the 
dignified  position  of  Master  of  the  Bolls,  coupled 
with  the  exceptional  arrangement  that  he  was  still 
to  retain  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Lord 
Grey  was  naturally  very  anxious  to  conciliate 
Brougham,  and  looked  with  much  dread  to  the 
prospect  of  Brougham  breaking  off  from  the 
negotiations  altogether  and  retaining  his  seat  in 
the  House  as  an  independent  critic  of  the  Ministry. 
Nothing  could  well  be  more  alarming  to  the  head 
of  the  new  Administration  than  the  thought  of 
Brougham  thus  sitting  as  an  independent  critic,  pre- 
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pared  at  any  minute  to  come  down  with  the  force 
and  fury  of  his  eloquence  on  this  or  that  section 
of  the  new  Reform  Bill,  and  to  denounce  it  to  the 
country  as  utterly  inadequate  to  satisfy  the  just 
demands  of  the  people.  The  King,  however,  sug- 
gested, with  some  good  sense,  that  Brougham  as  a 
dissatisfied  Master  of  the  EoUs  still  sitting  in  the 
House  of  Commons  might  prove  an  inconvenient  and 
dangerous  colleague. 

Lord  Grey  thought  the  matter  over  once  more, 
and  began  to  see  another  way  of  getting  out  of  the 
diflSculty.  Why  not  give  to  Brougham  the  highest 
legal  appointment  in  the  service  of  the  Crown,  and 
thus  promote  him  completely  out  of  the  House  of 
Commons  ?  Why  not  make  him  Lord  Chancellor  at 
once?  This  offer  could  not  but  satisfy  even 
Brougham's  well-known  self-conceit,  and  it  would 
transplant  his  eloquence  to  the  quieter  atmosphere 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  where  little  harm  could  be 
done  to  the  surrounding  vegetation  by  its  too 
luxuriant  growth.  In  plain  words,  it  might  be  taken 
for  granted  that  the  House  of  Lords  would  reject 
any  reform  measure,  however  moderate,  when  it  was 
first  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  peers,  and  there- 
fore no  particular  harm  could  come  from  Brougham's 
presence  in  the  hereditary  assembly.  But  Brougham 
in  the  House  of  Commons  might,  at  any  time,  be  so 
far  carried  away  by  his  own  emotions,  and  his  own 
eloquence,  and  his  own  masterful  temperament  as 
to  bring  his  colleagues  into  many  a  difficulty,  and 
force  on  them  the  unpleasant  alternative  of  having 
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to  choose  between  going  further  than  they  had  in- 
tended to  go  or  failing  to  keep  up  with  Brougham 
as  the  accredited  and  popular  promoter  of  reform. 

When  Lord  Grey  next  conferred  with  the  King 
he  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  hear  from  the  sove- 
reign's own  lips  a  suggestion  that  Brougham  might 
be  offered  the  position  of  Lord  Chancellor.  Grey 
told  the  King  that  he  had  been  almost  afraid  to  start 
such  a  proposition,  inasmuch  as  William  had  dis- 
couraged the  idea  of  making  Brougham  Master  of 
the  Eolls;  but  the  King  with  shrewd  good  sense 
directed  Grey's  attention  to  the  fact,  which  had  been 
already  an  operative  force  in  Grey's  own  mind,  that 
to  make  Brougham  Master  of  the  Eolls,  and  yet 
keep  him  in  the  House  of  Commons,  might  still  leave 
him  a  very  dangerous  colleague,  while  by  making 
him  Lord  Chancellor  the  King  and  his  Prime  Minister 
could  get  him  practically  out  of  the  way  altogether. 

So  it  was  agreed  between  the  King  and  his  Prime 
Minister  that  Lord  Brougham  should  be  made  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  thus  forfeit  his  right  to  sit  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  If  we  speak  with  literal  accuracy 
it  is  not  quite  correct  to  say  that  a  man  by  becoming 
Lord  Chancellor  becomes  necessarily,  and  at  once,  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  course  presides  over  the  sittings  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  but  he  is  not  necessarily,  from  the 
first,  a  member  of  the  hereditary  assembly.  He  sits 
on  the  woolsack,  which,  though  actually  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  is  not  technically  to  be  described  as  occupy- 
ing such  a  position.     If  a  Lord  Chancellor  who  is 
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actually  a  peer  desires  to  take  part  in  a  debate  he 
has  to  leave  the  woolsack  and  stand  on  some  part  of 
the  floor  which  is  technically  within  the  Chamber. 
On  more  than  one  historic  occasion  some  inconve- 
nience has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  a  newly-created 
Lord  Chancellor  had  not  yet  been  made  a  peer,  and 
therefore  was  not  entitled  to  take  part  in  a  debate,  or 
even  to  speak  for  some  ceremonial  purpose  within  the 
Chamber  on  behalf  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Brougham 
as  a  matter  of  fact  was  not  made  a  peer  until  a  little 
time  after  he  had  become  Lord  Chancellor. 

All  this,  however,  is  only  mentioned  here  as  a  matter 
of  curious  and  technical  interest  to  the  reader  of  Par- 
liamentary history.  Brougham  was  made  a  peer  soon 
enough  for  all  purposes,  and  in  the  meantime  he 
was  removed  altogether  from  the  House  of  Commons. 
Brougham  did  not  accept  his  new  position  without 
some  grumbling.  Probably  he  had  the  idea  that 
Lord  Grey  and  others  of  his  colleagues  were  glad  to 
have  him  safely  provided  for  out  of  the  range  of  the 
representative  assembly,  where  his  eloquence  might 
now  and  then  become  an  inconvenient  influence. 
He  accepted  the  position,  however,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Lords.  From  that  time  his 
real  influence  over  the  country  may  be  said  to  have 
come  to  an  end.  After  he  ceased  to  be  Lord  Chan- 
cellor he  remained  simply  an  eloquent,  overbearing 
member  of  the  House  of  Lords,  often  delighting  the 
galleries  and  the  public  with  his  meteoric  flashes  of 
eloquence  ;  but  his  power  as  a  reformer  was  gone, 
and  for  the   greater  part  of  his  remaining  career, 
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when  one  or  two  important  questions  to  which  he 
was  pledged  had  been  disposed  of,  he  took  little 
interest  in  any  movement  of  reform. 

Lord  Al thorp  became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
Lord  Althorp,  who  was  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons  as  well  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
was  an  influential  person  in  those  days,  but  is  almost 
forgotten  in  our  time.  He  was  a  model  country 
gentleman,  devoted  to  the  duties  and  the  delights 
of  such  a  position ;  had  a  natural  gift  for  farming 
and  no  natural  inclination  whatever  for  politics.  Not 
merely  did  he  make  no  pretensions  to  oratory,  but, 
even  for  a  country  gentleman,  he  could  not  be 
regarded  as  a  particularly  good  speaker.  Yet  he 
undoubtedly  was  a  man  of  much  weight  in  the 
Parliamentary  life  of  his  time.  He  was  thoroughly 
straightforward  and  disinterested  ;  he  was  absolutely 
truthful  and  honourable;  his  word  was  his  bond, 
and  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  country  in 
general  could  always  feel  sure  that  any  advice  given 
by  Lord  Althorp  was  guided  by  the  light  of  his 
own  judgment  and  his  own  conscience,  and  that  he 
was  never  unduly  swayed  by  fear,  favour,  or  aflection, 
whether  towards  sovereign  or  party.  Lord  Melbourne 
was  Home  Secretary. 

If  we  glance  down  the  list  of  this  Eeform  Adminis- 
tration to-day  we  shall  all  probably  be  struck  by  the 
fact  that  the  men  who  were  regarded  as  juniors  and 
something  like  beginners  have  come  to  occupy,  in 
many  cases,  a  higher  position  in  political  history 
than  their  elders  and  leaders.     Lord  John  Russell, 
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for  instance,  was  not  a  member  of  Lord  Grey's 
Cabinet ;  he  only  held  the  office  of  Paymaster  of  the 
Forces.  From  his  first  entrance  into  the  House  of 
Commons  Lord  John  Eussell  had  distinguished  him 
self  as  a  reformer.  In  1819  he  had  brought  forward 
a  motion  for  a  reform  in  the  Parliamentary  system, 
and  he  had  renewed  the  motion  in  almost  every  suc- 
ceeding year.  He  had  been  a  steady  supporter  of 
the  movement  for  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corpo- 
ration Acts,  which  imposed  an  unjust  and  utterly 
irrational  disqualification  on  Dissenters,  and  had  been 
a  zealous  advocate  of  the  measures  for  the  emancipa- 
tion of  Eoman  Catholics.  All  his  early  life  had  been 
a  training  for  statesmanship.  He  had  been  associated 
with  scholars  and  thinkers,  with  poets  and  historians. 
He  had  gone  through  Spain  while  the  war  with 
Napoleon  was  still  going  on,  and  had  been  welcomed 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  his  camp.  He  had 
visited  Napoleon  at  Elba,  and  had  talked  over  politics 
and  war  with  the  fallen  Emperor.  As  Disraeli  said  of 
him  many  years  later,  he  had  sat  at  the  feet  of  Fox 
and  had  measured  swords  with  Canning.  Lord 
Palmerston  became  for  the  first  time  Foreign 
Secretary  in  the  Grey  Administration.  He  had  been 
a  Junior  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  a  former  Govern- 
ment, and  he  had  more  lately  been  Secretary  at 
War ;  but  at  the  time  that  he  first  became  Foreign 
Secretary  under  Lord  Grey  few  indeed  could  have 
anticipated  that  he  was  destined  to  become  one  of 
the  most  powerful  English  statesmen  known  to  the 
century.     Sir  James  Graham  became  First  Lord  of 
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the  Admiralty,  and  some  of  us  can  still  remember 
him  as  one  of  the  foremost  debaters  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Lord  J)urham,  Grey's  son-in-law,  ac- 
cepted what  may  almost  be  called  the  nominal  office 
of  Lord  Privy  Seal. 

At  that  time  Durham  was  regarded  as  a  brilliant, 
eccentric  sort  of  man,  a  perfervid  reformer  on  whose 
perseverance  or  consistency  no  one  could  reckon 
for  a  moment — perhaps  the  comet  of  a  season,  but 
if  so  then  surely  a  comet  of  a  season  only.  We 
now  recognise  Durham  as  the  man  of  statesmanlike 
foresight  and  genius  who  converted,  at  a  great 
crisis,  a  Canada  burning  with  internal  hatred 
between  race  and  sect,  and  the  one  common  hatred 
of  Imperial  rule,  into  the  Canada  which  we  now 
know  as  one  of  the  most  peaceful,  prosperous,  and 
loyal  parts  of  the  British  Empire.  Mr.  Stanley,  after- 
wards Lord  Derby,  the  famous  "  Rupert  of  debate," 
became  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land. Grey  appointed  Lord  Plunket  Lord  Chancellor 
for  Ireland,  and  the  name  of  Lord  Plunket  wiU 
always  be  remembered  as  that  of  one  of  the  greatest 
Parliamentary  orators  known  to  modern  times. 

The  new  Ministry  was,  therefore,  well  prepared  to 
carry  on  tlie  battle  of  reform.  Lord  Grey  had  made 
up  his  mind  that  Lord  John  Eussell,  although  not  in 
the  Cabinet,  was  the  most  fitting  member  of  the  Ad- 
ministration to  conduct  the  Eeform  Bill  through  the 
House  of  Commons.  As  soon  as  Grey  had  completed 
his  arrangements  for  the  construction  of  a  Ministry, 
Lord  Durham  put  himself  into  communication  with 
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Lord  John  Russell.  Durham  told  Lord  John  Russell 
that  Lord  Grey  wished  him  to  consult  with  Russell  as 
to  the  formation  of  a  small  private  committee  whose 
task  should  be  to  create  and  put  into  shape  some 
definite  scheme  as  the  foundation  of  the  great  con- 
stitutional change  which  the  new  Government  had 
been  called  into  power  to  establish.  Lord  John 
Russell  of  course  accepted  the  suggestion,  and 
after  some  consideration  it  was  agreed  by  Lord 
Durham  and  himself  that  Sir  James  Graham  and 
Lord  Duncannon,  then  Commissioner  of  Woods  and 
Forests,  should  be  invited  to  join  them,  and  make  a 
committee  of  four  for  the  purpose  of  devising  a 
comprehensive  and  practicable  measure  of  reform. 
Durham  then  asked  Lord  John  to  put  on  paper 
at  once  his  own  idea  with  regard  to  the  outlines 
of  such  a  plan,  so  that  it  might  be  taken  into 
consideration  by  the  committee  at  their  earliest 
meeting. 

Lord  John  Russell's  book  *  The  English  Govern- 
ment and  Constitution'  tells  us  all  what  was  the 
central  idea  in  his  mind  when  he  set  himself  to 
construct  the  groundwork  of  a  Reform  Bill.  He 
tells  us,  alluding  to  the  task  assigned  to  him,  *  It 
was  not  my  duty  to  cut  the  body  of  our  old  parent 
into  pieces,  and  to  throw  it  into  a  Medea's  caldron, 
with  the  hope  of  reviving  the  vigour  of  youth.'  He 
thought  it  his  duty  not  to  turn  aside  '  from  the  track 
of  the  Constitution  into  the  maze  of  fancy  or  the 
wilderness  of  abstract  rights.'  *  It  was  desirable,  in 
short,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  while  sweeping  away 
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gross  abuses,  to  avail  ourselves,  as  far  as  possible,  of 
the  existing  frame  and  body  of  our  Constitution. 
Thus,  if  the  due  weight  and  influence  of  property 
could  be  maintained,  by  preserving  the  representa- 
tion of  a  proportion  of  the  small  boroughs  with  an 
improved  franchise,  it  was  desirable  rather  to 
build  on  the  old  foundations  than  to  indulge  our 
fancy  or  our  conceit  in  choosing  a  new  site  and 
erecting  on  new  soil — perhaps  on  sand — an  edifice 
entirely  different  from  all  that  had  hitherto  existed/ 
No  Reformer  who  understood  the  general  character 
of  the  Enghsh  people,  and  who  had  studied  the 
development  of  political  growth  in  England,  could 
have  gone  more  prudently  and  wisely  about  the 
work  of  bringing  the  existing  Constitution  into 
harmony  with  the  altering  conditions,  and  removing 
out  of  its  way  all  difficulties  that  might  interfere 
with  its  gradual  and  safe  development  in  the  future. 
But  Russell  was  clearly  of  opinion,  and  in  this  he 
was  entirely  in  accordance  with  Lord  Grey,  that 
nothing  but  a  large  and  comprehensive  measure 
would  be  of  any  real  use,  and  that  ^  to  nibble  at 
disfranchisement  and  cramp  reform  by  pedantic  ad- 
herence to  existing  rights  would  be  to  deceive  expec- 
tation, to  whet  appetite,  and  to  bring  about  that  revo- 
lution which  it  was  our  object  to  avert.'  Russell  drew 
up  a  sketch  of  his  proposed  Reform  Bill,  which  he 
submitted  to  Lord  Durham,  and  on  the  draft  of  the 
measure  thus  submitted  to  him  Lord  Durham  offered 
some  suggestions  and  alterations  of  his  own.  Russell's 
speech  was  written  on  a  single  piece  of  letter  paper. 
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and  is  reproduced  with  Lord  Durham's  notes  in 
Russell's  book  *  The  English  Government  and  Con- 
stitution.' The  opening  paragraph  proposes  that 
*  the  fifty  boroughs  having  the  smallest  population 
according  to  the  latest  census  should  be  disfranchised 
altogether/  This  proposal  had  Lord  Durham's  full 
approval,  and  he  noted  the  fact  that  according  to  his 
calculation  it  would  disfranchise  all  boroughs  having 
a  population  of  not  more  than  1,400.  The  second 
paragraph  proposed  that  fifty  other  boroughs  of  the 
least  considerable  population,  above  the  line  already 
drawn,  should  be  allowed  to  send  only  one  member 
each  to  the  House  of  Commons.  This  proposal  also 
had  the  approval  of  Lord  Durham,  and  he  notes  it 
would  apply  to  boroughs  not  having  more  than  3,000 
inhabitants  each. 

Then  came  a  paragraph  which  proposed  that 
all  persons  qualified  to  serve  on  juries  should 
have  the  right  of  voting,  and  to  this  clause  Lord 
Durham  objected,  regarding  it  probably  as  an 
embodiment  of  the  principle  of  what  were  called  in 
later  days  '  fancy  franchises.'  The  fourth  paragraph 
recommended  that  no  person  should  be  entitled  to 
vote  in  cities  or  boroughs,  except  in  the  City  of 
London,  in  Westminster,  and  in  Southwark,  unless 
he  were  a  householder  rated  at  ten  pounds  a  year, 
and  unless,  moreover,  he  had  paid  his  parochial  taxes 
for  three  years,  within  three  months  after  they 
became  due,  and  had  lived  in  the  constituency  for 
six  months  previous  to  the  election  at  which  he 
claimed  to   vote.     The   fifth   clause  proposed   that 
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the  unrepresented  parts  of  London  should  have 
amongst  them  four  or  six  additional  members,  that 
eighteen  large  towns  should  have  representation — 
and  let  the  reader  try  to  realise  for  himself  what  the 
supposed  representation  of  the  country  could  have 
been  when  at  least  eighteen  large  towns  were,  up  to 
that  time,  wholly  unrepresented — and  that  twenty 
counties  should  send  two  additional  members  each 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  Another  paragraph  limited 
the  right  of  voting  in  the  newly  enfranchised  towns 
to  householders  rated  at  ten  pounds  a  year  or  per- 
sons qualified  to  serve  on  juries.  Lord  Durham  ap- 
proved of  the  rating  qualification,  but,  consistently 
with  his  objection  already  mentioned,  struck  out  the 
words  which  connected  the  right  to  vote  with  the 
right  to  serve  on  a  jury.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go 
through  the  whole  list  of  the  proposals  set  out  in 
the  sketch  drawn  up  by  Lord  John  Eussell.  Those 
which  w^e  have  already  mentioned  possess  a  peculiar 
historical  interest  and  illustrate  in  the  most  precise 
and  effective  manner  the  whole  nature  of  the  system 
which,  up  to  that  time,  had  passed  off*  as  constitu- 
tional government. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  on  the  whole.  Lord  Dur- 
ham was  a  more  advanced  reformer  than  even 
Lord  John  Russell.  The  entire  scheme,  as  drawn 
out  by  Russell,  consisted  of  ten  paragraphs  or 
clauses,  and  it  was  at  once  submitted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  four  men  who  formed  the  com- 
mittee. There  was  much  discussion  as  to  the 
borough  qualification  for  voters,  and  the  committee 
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finally  agreed  to  recommend  that  it  should  be  uni- 
form, and  thus  get  rid  of  what  were  called  the  free- 
men and  the  scot-and-lot  voters,  a  class  of  persons 
endowed  with  antiquated  and  eccentric  qualifications 
which  possibly  might  have  had  some  meaning  in  them 
and  some  justification  under  the  conditions  of  a  much 
earlier  day,  but  which  had  since  grown  into  a  system 
enabling  wealthier  men  to  create  in  constituencies  a 
body  of  thoroughly  dependent  or  positively  corrupt 
voters.  The  desire  of  the  committee  was  to  extend 
the  voting  privilege  as  far  as  possible  consistently 
with  due  regard  for  the  principle  that  the  voters 
ought  to  be  men  of  substance  enough  to  ensure  their 
independence.  This  security  they  believed  they 
could  attain  by  establishing  the  ten-pound  franchise. 
This  seems,  no  doubt,  to  modern  eyes  a  somewhat 
eccentric  and  haphazard  line  of  demarkation  ;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  even  until  much  later 
days  the  ten  pounds  rating  principle  in  boroughs 
held  its  own,  and  was  believed  to  be  absolutely 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  an  independent  and 
upright  body  of  voters,  and  to  the  securing  of  such 
a  body  against  the  danger  of  being  *  swamped,' 
according  to  the  once  familiar  word,  by  the  votes  of 
the  dependent  and  the  corrupt. 

There  were  some  slight  differences  of  opinion 
between  Lord  John  Eussell  and  Lord  Durham  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  the  total  or  partial  disfranchise- 
ment of  the  small  boroughs  ought  to  go,  but  the 
scheme,  as  finally  shaped,  had  on  the  whole  the 
thorough  approval  of  the  committee.     One  important 
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proposal  brought  forward,  it  was  understood,  by 
Lord  Durham  was  agreed  to  and  formally  adopted 
by  the  committee,  but  not  without  strong  opposition 
on  the  part  of  Lord  John  Russell.  This  was  the 
proposal  for  the  introduction  of  the  vote  by  ballot. 
When  Lord  Grey's  Cabinet  came  to  consider  the 
draft  scheme  the  proposal  for  the  introduction  of 
the  vote  by  ballot  was  struck  out  altogether.  The 
time,  in  fact,  had  not  come  for  the  adoption  of  so 
great  a  reform.  Forty  years  had  to  pass  before 
the  mind  of  the  English  public  could  be  brought 
to  recognise  the  necessity  for  such  a  change.  States- 
manship had  still  to  learn  how  much  the  value 
of  a  popular  suffrage  was  diminished  or  disparaged 
by  the  system  which  left  the  voter  at  the  absolute 
mercy  of  some  landlord  or  some  patron  who  desired 
that  the  vote  should  be  given  for  the  candidate 
whom  he  favoured.  The  ballot  even  then  was 
demanded  by  the  whole  body  of  the  Chartists. 
Orator  Hunt,  one  of  the  most  popular  heroes  of  the 
Chartist  agitation,  had  only  just  defeated  Mr.  Stanley 
at  Preston.  Daniel  O'Connell  was  in  favour  of  the 
ballot,  because  he  saw  that  without  its  protection 
the  Irish  tenant  farmer  would  have  to  vote  for  his 
landlord's  candidate  or  would  be  turned  out  of  his 
farm.  But  the  general  feeling  amongst  statesmen, 
as  well  as  among  the  outer  public,  was  that  there 
was  something  un-English  about  the  ballot  system, 
and  it  was  contended  that  the  true  Englishman  ought 
to  have  the  courage  of  his  opinion  and  to  vote  as 
his  conscience   told  him,  without  caring  whom  he 
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offended.  Edmund  Burke  in  one  of  his  speeches  tells 
us  that  the  system  which  is  founded  on  the  heroic 
virtues  is  sure  to  have  its  superstructure  in  failure 
and  disappointment,  meaning  thereby  that  every 
system  is  doomed  to  failure  which  assumes  as  its 
principle  the  idea  that  all  men  can  at  all  times  be  up 
to  the  level  of  the  heroic  mood.  Some  of  us  can 
well  remember  the  days  when  English  statesmen  still 
declared  that  the  compulsion  of  education  was  un- 
EngUsh,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  left  to  the  free  choice 
of  the  English  parent  whether  he  would  have  his 
children  taught  or  leave  them  untaught. 

Lord  Grey's  Cabinet  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  ballot.  With  this  exception  the  draft 
scheme  as  submitted  by  Lord  John  Russell  was 
accepted  by  Lord  Grey  and  his  colleagues.  Then  it 
was  laid  before  the  King,  and  the  King,  according  to 
Lord  John  Russell,  gave  it  his  ready  and  cheerful 
sanction.  There  were  indeed  some  observers  at  the 
time  who  believed  that  the  King  had  cheerfully 
sanctioned  the  whole  scheme  of  reform  as  proposed, 
because  he  still  confidently  believed  that  nothing  but 
the  wreck  of  the  Ministry  was  to  come  of  it.  However 
that  may  have  been,  it  is  certain  that  the  King  did  give 
his  full  sanction  to  the  measure,  and  the  Government 
prepared  to  introduce  the  first  Reform  Bill. 

It  was  arranged  that  the  conduct  of  the  Bill  in 
the  House  of  Commons  should  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Lord  John  Russell.  This  arrangement 
created,  when  the  Bill  was  actually  brought  forward, 
a  good  deal  of  adverse  criticism  in  the  House  and  in 
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the  country.  Some  prominent  members  of  the  Oppo- 
sition in  the  House  of  Commons  persuaded  them- 
selves, and  tried  to  persuade  their  listeners,  that 
Lord  Grey's  Cabinet,  by  adopting  such  an  arrange- 
ment, showed  that  there  was  no  sincerity  in  the 
professed  desire  for  reform.  If  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  it  was  argued,  are  such  believers  in  the 
virtue  of  reform,  why  do  they  not  select  one  of  their 
own  body  to  introduce  the  measure?  Lord  John 
Eussell  was  only  Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  and  had 
not  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  and  if  he  was  taken  out  of 
his  place  and  put  into  the  most  prominent  position  it 
could  only  be  because  no  member  of  the  Cabinet  could 
be  found  who  was  willing  to  undertake  the  task. 
The  answer  was  very  clear,  even  at  the  time,  and  it 
is  obvious  indeed  to  the  generations  that  had  an 
opportunity  of  knowing  how  eminently  Lord  John 
Eussell  was  qualified  for  the  work  which  had  been 
entrusted  to  his  hands.  He  was  a  member  of  one  of 
the  greatest  aristocratic  families  in  the  land,  and  one 
of  the  practical  dangers  threatening  the  Reform  Bill 
was  the  alarm  that  might  spread  among  the  wealthier 
classes  at  the  thought  of  a  wild  democratic  move- 
ment upsetting  the  whole  principle  of  aristocratic 
predominance  in  the  English  constitutional  system. 
Still  more  important  was  the  fact  that  Lord  John 
Eussell,  who  had  distinguished  himself  already  as 
the  most  devoted  promoter  of  constitutional  reform, 
was  a  man  peculiarly  qualified  by  intellect  and  by 
his  skill  in  exposition  to  pilot  such  a  measure 
through  the  House  of  Commons. 
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Lord  John  Kussell  had  not  yet  won  reputation  as  a 
great  Parliamentary  orator ;  nor  did  he,  during  the 
whole  of  his  long  career,  succeed  in  acquiring  such  a 
fame.  But  he  was  a  master  of  the  art  which  consists 
in  making  a  perfectly  clear  statement  of  the  most  com- 
plicated case,  and  in  defending  his  measure  point  by 
point  with  never-failing  readiness  and  skill  throughout 
the  most  perplexing  series  of  debates.  It  was  pointed 
out  also,  at  the  time,  that  if  Lord  John  Eussell  was 
selected  to  introduce  the  Keform  Bill,  although  he 
was  only  Paymaster  of  the  Forces  and  had  not  a  seat 
in  the  Cabinet,  thus  too  had  Edmund  Burke  been 
selected  to  introduce  the  East  India  BiU,  although 
he,  Uke  Lord  John  Kussell,  was  only  Paymaster  of 
the  Forces  and  had  not  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet. 
Indeed,  to  us,  who  now  look  back  on  the 
whole  events  from  a  long  distance  of  time,  the  im- 
pression would  rather  be  that  Lord  Grey  had  little 
or  no  choice  in  the  matter.  He  was  not  himself  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  therefore 
could  not  introduce  the  Bill  there.  Brougham  bad 
ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  was  therefore  out  of  the  question.  Lord 
Althorp,  who  had  not  yet  succeeded  to  the  peerage, 
and  had  a  seat  in  the  representative  chamber,  was,  as 
we  have  already  said,  the  poorest  of  speakers  and 
utterly  unsuited  for  the  diflScult  task  of  steering  so 
important  a  measure  through  the  troublous  sea  of 
Parliamentary  debate.  Lord  Grey,  of  course,  was 
thoroughly  well  acquainted  with  Eussell's  great 
abilities  and  his  peculiar  fitness  for  the  task  assigned 
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to  him,  and  could,  under  no  circumstances,  have 
made  a  better  choice.  But  our  only  possible  dif- 
ficulty now  would  be  to  say  what  other  choice 
under  the  existing  conditions  he  could  possibly  have 
made. 

Tuesday,  March  1,  1831,  was  the  day  fixed 
for  the  introduction  of  the  Eeform  Bill  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  the  meantime,  as  we  learn 
from  all  who  can  be  considered  authorities  on  the 
subject,  the  nature  and  the  plan  of  the  proposed 
reforms  were  kept  a  profound  secret,  not  only  from 
the  public  at  large,  but  even  from  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  itself,  with  the  exception  of  those 
who  belonged  to  the  Administration.  Ministerial 
secrets,  it  is  only  fair  to  say,  are  generally  well  kept 
in  England,  but  instances  have  undoubtedly  occurred 
in  which  the  nature  of  some  approaching  measure, 
which  ought  to  have  been  held  in  the  profoundest 
secrecy  until  the  time  came  for  its  official  revelation, 
has  leaked  out  and  become  fully  known  to  the  public 
in  advance.  There  is,  of  course,  great  diflSculty  in 
preventing  some  inkling  of  the  truth  getting  pre- 
maturely out.  Cabinet  Ministers  generally  have 
wives,  and  there  are  stories  of  such  wives  having 
caught  stray  words  from  their  husbands  which  put 
them  on  a  track  of  discovery,  and  not  having  the 
grace  to  keep  strictly  to  themselves  the  discovery 
when  made.  No  such  mischance,  however,  appears 
to  have  attended  the  preparation  of  the  Eeform 
Bill.  It  is  said  that  there  must  have  been  more 
than  thirty  persons  who  had  ofiicial  knowledge  of  the 
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Ministerial  plans,  and  yet  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  definite  idea  as  to  their  nature  was  obtained  by 
the  public. 

It  may  perhaps  be  asked  whether  there  was 
any  solid  reason  for  attaching  so  much  impor- 
tance to  the  keeping  of  a  secret  which  on  a  certain 
fixed  and  near-approaching  day  must,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  be  a  secret  no  more.  Of  course  the  imperative 
necessity  of  secrecy  would  be  obvious  in  all  cases 
where  some  policy  was  in  preparation  which  might 
directly  affect  the  interests  of  foreign  States.  In  such 
a  case  it  is  clear  that  it  might  be  of  essential  import- 
ance to  a  Government  not  to  let  its  plans  become 
known  to  the  world  before  it  had  put  itself  into  a 
condition  to  maintain  its  policy.  In  measures  that 
had  to  do  with  commercial  and  financial  interests  it 
might  often  be  of  paramount  importance  that  no 
false  alarm  or  false  expectations  of  any  kind  should 
be  allowed  to  disturb  the  business  of  the  country 
before  the  fitting  time  came  for  a  full  declaration. 
But  in  the  case  of  such  a  measure  as  the  Eeform 
Bill  it  may  be  asked  if  any  great  advantage  was  to 
be  gained  by  keeping  the  nature  of  the  measure  a 
complete  secret  until  the  hour  came  for  its  full  and 
official  explanation.  With  regard  to  this  Eeform 
Bill  there  were  many  good  reasons  for  maintaining 
the  profoundest  possible  secrecy.  If  any  premature 
reports  got  out  at  all  they  would  sure  to  be  imperfect 
reports,  indiscreet  or  haphazard  revelations  of  this 
or  that  particular  part  of  the  Bill,  utterly  wanting 
in  balance,  symmetry,  and  comprehensiveness.     The 
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whole  thing  was  new  to  the  country,  and  there  would 
have  been  much  danger  in  fixing  public  attention 
upon  some  one  part  of  the  proposed  reform  until  the 
public  could  be  in  a  position  to  judge  the  scheme  as 
a  complete  measure. 

Lord  Grey's  Government  had  to  deal  with  two 
classes  of  men  who  were  naturally  and  almost  relent- 
lessly opposed  to  each  other — the  more  clamorous 
reformers  and  the  enemies  of  all  reform.  It  was  of 
immense  importance  that  the  latter  class  should,  if  pos- 
sible, be  prevailed  upon  to  see — at  least  the  more  intel- 
ligent and  reasonable  among  them — that  the  Govern- 
ment had  not  gone  so  far  in  the  direction  of  reform 
as  to  make  it  seem  a  threatened  revolution.  It  was, 
on  the  other  hand,  of  immense  importance  to  prevail 
upon  the  former  class  to  see  that  the  Government  had 
not  so  stunted  and  dwarfed  its  proposed  reform  as  to 
render  it  incapable  of  anything  like  a  political  and 
constitutional  revolution.  Any  sudden  explosion  of 
feeling  on  either  side  brought  about  by  some  prema- 
ture and  imperfect  revelation  might  have  caused  the 
most  serious  trouble  in  the  country. 

Moreover,  none  of  the  ministers  could  possibly 
profess  to  be  quite  certain  as  to  the  genuine  wishes 
and  purposes  of  his  Majesty  King  William  the  Fourth, 
with  regard  to  the  Keform  Bill.  The  King  was  not 
always  in  the  same  mood  on  the  same  subject  for  any 
two  days  in  succession,  or  indeed  for  any  two  hours 
of  the  same  day.  If  the  opponents  of  all  reform 
were  to  get  a  knowledge  of  the  clauses  in  the  Bill 
least  favourable  to  their  own  ideas  as  to  their  interests, 
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and  were  to  make  a  commotion  among  the  owners  of 
the  soil,  the  immediate  effect  might  be  to  discourage 
the  King  altogether,  to  fill  his  mind  with  a  strong 
desire  for  escape  from  the  uncongenial  part  of  a 
reformer  and  an  overmastering  anxiety  to  get  rid  of 
his  reforming  Ministry.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Peterloo  men,  the  Chartists  generally,  and  the  popula- 
tions of  the  northern  towns  were  to  get  into  their 
minds  through  some  imperfect  revelation  that  the 
Ministerial  Bill  was  not  intended  to  do  half  so  much 
for  them  as  they  were  demanding,  and  if  in  conse- 
quence there  were  to  be  a  stormy  agitation  through- 
out the  country,  then  it  was  quite  possible  that  the 
King  might  take  alarm  and  tell  his  ministers  that  it 
was  hopeless  to  think  of  conciliating  such  agitators, 
and  that  the  safety  of  the  State,  and  especially  of  the 
monarchy,  could  only  be  provided  for  by  postponing 
reform  until  some  more  favourable  opportunity. 
For  all  these  reasons,  and  many  others,  the  leaders  of 
the  Government  had  their  hearts  set  on  keeping  well 
their  secret  until  the  right  hour  should  come  for  its 
official  disclosure,  and  it  is  a  fact  of  some  historical 
interest,  even  to  readers  of  the  present  day,  that  the 
secret  was  faithfully  kept. 

The  1st  of  March,  1831,  was  a  day  of  intense  ex- 
citement and  even  tumult  in  and  around  the  House 
of  Commons.  We  are  told  that  never  before  in  that 
generation  had  there  been  so  great  a  crowd  of 
persons  struggling  for  seats  in  the  galleries  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  is  recorded,  as  an  illustration 
of  this  intense  eagerness  on  the  part  of  the  public, 
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that  every  available  seat  in  the  House  was  occupied 
for  hours  before  the  business  of  the  day  began. 
This,  however,  is  not  a  statement  that  could  fill  with 
surprise  any  reader  of  the  present  day.  We  have 
been  accustomed  lately  to  read  of  occasions  when  not 
merely  crowds  of  strangers  anxious  to  obtain  seats, 
but  crowds  of  members  positively  entitled  to  get 
seats,  have  had  to  take  their  stand  at  the  outer  gates 
of  the  House  of  Commons  hours  before  daybreak  on 
the  morning  of  the  day  when  some  great  measure 
was  to  be  introduced,  that  they  might  get  a  reason- 
able chance  of  a  place,  in  order  to  hear  a  speech  which 
could  not  possibly  begin  before  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  Certainly  the  House  of  Commons  did  not 
then  consist  of  nearly  as  many  members  as  it  has  at 
present,  and  the  reformed  House  of  Commons  has 
not  even  yet  been  so  reformed  as  to  impress  it  with 
the  idea  that  there  ought  to  be  so  many  seats  for  so 
many  members.  However  that  may  be,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  there  was  intense  interest  manifested  by 
the  public  on  the  day  when  the  Eeform  BiU  was  to 
be  introduced ;  that  immense  crowds  of  people  made 
for  the  Parliament  buildings,  and  that  the  approaches 
to  the  House  of  Commons  were  besieged  by  an 
excited  and  tumultuous  crowd.  There  was,  in  fact, 
such  a  rush  made  to  secure  the  seats  in  the  galleries 
available  for  the  public,  so  much  noisy  struggling 
and  quarrelling  for  seats,  that  the  Speaker  was  at  last 
compelled  to  intervene  and  to  declare  that  if  quiet 
was  not  at  once  restored  it  would  be  his  duty  to  have 
the  House  cleared  of  all  strangers.     Order  was  thus 
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restored  after  a  time,  and  at  last  the  moment  arrived  for 
Lord  John  Eussell  to  introduce  the  Keform  Bill.  That 
was  indeed  a  moment  of  genuine  historical  interest. 

The  descriptions  given  at  the  time  by  listeners 
tell  us  that  Eussell  began  his  speech  in  tones 
which  were  unusually  quiet,  low,  and  reserved  even 
for  him.  It  may  be  said  at  once  that  throughout 
his  whole  career  in  Parliament  Eussell's  manner  had 
been  peculiarly  quiet  and  repressed,  and  that  his 
eloquence  seldom  had  any  fervour  in  it.  That  he 
was  a  man  of  deep  feeling  and  warm  emotions  is 
certain,  but  both  in  public  and  private  life  there  was 
a  coldness  about  him  which  often  led  strangers  into 
the  quite  erroneous  belief  that  he  kept  apart  from  the 
crowd  because  he  was  filled  with  a  sense  of  his 
aristocratic  position  and  wished  to  hold  himself  aloof 
from  contact  with  ordinary  mortals.  As  a  Parlia- 
mentary debater  he  was  singularly  clear,  concise,  and 
unaffected.  He  was  a  great  master  of  phrases,  and 
some  odd  epigrammatic  sentences  of  his  still  Uve  in 
our  common  speech,  and  are  quoted  almost  every 
day  by  persons  who  have  not  the  least  idea  as  to  the 
source  from  which  they  come.  His  speech  on  the 
introduction  of  the  Eeform  Bill  was  even  for  him 
peculiarly  calm,  deliberate,  and  restrained.  It  con- 
tained some  passages  which  will  always  live  in  our  his- 
tory, and  will  illustrate  to  the  reader,  more  effectively 
than  a  mass  of  statistics  or  political  tracts  might  do, 
the  nature  and  proportions  of  the  absurd  anomalies 
which  Eussell  was  endeavouring  to  abolish.  It  may 
be  well  to  mention  the  fact  that  it  was  this  speech 
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which,  for  the  first  time,  introduced  and  adopted  the 
word  '  Eefonner '  as  the  title  of  the  genuine  Whig, 
and  applied  the  terra  *  Conservative,'  in  no  unfriendly 
sense,  to  the  Tory  party. 

Lord  John  Eussell  opened  liis  speech  by  a  vindi- 
cation of  the  representative  principle  as  the  first 
condition  of  the  English  constitutional  system.  He 
made  it  clear  that  in  the  early  days  of  our  Parlia- 
ments this  principle  had  been  distinctly  acknow- 
ledged, and,  to  a  certain  extent,  had  been  carried 
out  in  practice.  Then  he  showed  how  the  principle 
had  come  to  be  less  and  less  recognised  in  the 
arrangement  of  our  constituencies  and  the  allotment 
of  representatives,  until  at  last  there  had  ceased  to 
be  any  manner  of  proportion  between  representatives 
and  population  or  any  practical  acknowledgment  of 
the  main  purpose  for  which  representatives  were  to 
be  selected.  Everythhig  had  tended,  in  the  mean- 
time, to  make  the  owners  of  the  soil  also  the  owners 
and  masters  of  the  representation.  Lord  John 
Eussell  employed  a  series  of  illustrations,  at  once 
simple  and  striking,  to  impress  upon  his  audience 
a  due  understanding  of  the  extraordinary  manner 
in  which  the  whole  principle  of  representation  had 
been  diverted  from  its  original  purpose.  He  assumed 
the  case  of  some  inquiring  and  intelligent  foreigner, 
a  stranger  to  our  institutions  but  anxious  to  learn 
all  about  them,  who  had  come  to  England  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  information  on  the  ^pot.  The 
stranger  has  the  nature  and  the  purpose  of  our  ParUa- 
mentary  system  explained  to  him,  and  he  is  assured 
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that  it  rests  on  the  representative  principle.  He 
is  told  that  the  House  of  Commons  is  assembled  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  sovereign  to  collect  the 
best  advice  that  can  be  given  to  him  as  to  the  con- 
dition, the  wants,  and  the  wishes  of  his  subjects. 

The  House  of  Commons  is  to  be  in  that  sense  repre- 
sentative ;  it  is  to  be  the  interpreter  to  the  King  of  all 
that  his  people  wish  him  to  know.  Then  the  stranger 
is  naturally  an2dous  to  learn  how  the  constituencies 
are  formed,  by  whose  selection  the  representatives 
are  sent  to  Parliament,  in  order  to  render  to  the 
King  a  faithful  message  from  his  people.  The 
stranger  is  taken  to  a  grassy  mound,  let  us  say,  in 
the  midst  of  an  expanse  of  silent,  unpeopled  fields, 
and  he  is  told  that  that  grassy  mound  sends  two 
members  to  the  House  of  Commons.  He  is  shown 
a  stone  wall  with  three  niches  in  it,  and  he  is  in- 
formed that  those  three  niches  are  privileged  to  con- 
tribute two  members  to  the  representative  assembly. 
Lord  John  Eussell  described  with  force  and  masterly 
humour  a  variety  of  such  sights  which  were  pointed 
out  to  the  stranger,  each  description  being  an  accurate 
picture  of  some  place  which  long  since  had  lost  all 
population,  but  still  continued  to  have  the  privilege  of 
sending  representatives  to  Parliament.  Then  Lord 
John  EusseU  changed  his  form  of  illustration.  He 
took  his  stranger  to  some  of  the  great  manufacturing 
and  commercial  cities  and  towns  of  England,  and  de- 
scribed the  admiration  and  the  wonder  with  which 
the  intelligent  foreigner  regarded  these  living 
evidences  of  the  growth  and  the  greatness  of  the 
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nation.  Here  then,  no  doubt,  the  stranger  begins 
at  last  to  think  that  he  can  really  understand  the 
practical  value  of  the  representative  principle.  Thus 
far  he  has  only  been  bewildered  by  what  he  has 
seen  and  heard  of  the  empty  stretches  of  land  which 
are  endowed  with  a  right  to  have  representatives  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  now  he  begins  to 
acknowledge  to  himself  that  a  people  with  such 
great  manufacturing  communities  can  send  up  to 
London  representatives  enough  from  their  own 
centres  to  constitute  a  Parliament  capable  of  advis- 
ing with  any  monarch.  Then,  to  his  utter  amazement, 
the  distracted  foreigner  learns  that  these  great 
cities  and  towns  have  no  right  whatever  to  represen- 
tation in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  election  of  members. 

The  imaginary  foreigner  who  knew  nothing  about 
the  principle  of  the  workings  of  our  Constitution  be- 
fore his  arrival  in  the  country  might  well  have  been 
amazed  and  confounded,  and  might  have  fancied,  if 
he  had  been  a  reader  of  English  literature,  that  he 
had  lost  his  way  somehow,  and  instead  of  arriving  in 
England  had  stumbled  into  the  State  of  Laputa. 
He  might  well  indeed  be  excused  for  such  bewilder- 
ment, seeing  that  an  English  student  of  the  present 
day  finds  it  hard  to  realise  in  his  mind  the  pos- 
sibility and  the  reality  of  the  condition  of  things 
which  existed  in  this  country  within  the  lifetime 
of  men  still  living.  Lord  John  Eussell  then  went  on 
to  describe  the  manner  in  which  the  Government 
proposed  to  deal  with  the  existing  defects  of  the 
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whole  Parliamentary  system.  He  laid  it  down  as 
the  main  principle  of  the  reforms  he  was  prepared  to 
introduce  that  a  free  citizen  should  not  be  compelled 
to  pay  taxes  in  the  imposition  and  levying  of  which 
he  was  allowed  to  have  no  voice.  The  vast  majority 
of  free  citizens  could  in  any  case  only  express  their 
opinions  as  to  this  or  that  financial  impost  through 
their  representatives  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
This  principle  had  of  late  been  allowed  to  fail  so 
grossly  and  so  widely  in  its  application  that  the 
House  of  Commons  had  almost  entirely  ceased  to 
represent  the  will  of  the  people. 

Lord  John  Kussell  explained  that  the  chief  evils 
with  which  the  Government  had  to  deal  were  three 
in  number.  The  first  was  the  nomination  of  members 
of  Parhament  by  individual  patrons.  The  second  was 
the  nomination  of  members  by  close  corporations. 
The  third  was  the  enormous  expense  of  elections, 
which  was  principally  caused  by  the  open  bribery  and 
corruption  which  had  almost  become  a  recognised  ac- 
companiment of  every  contest.  He  proposed  to  deal 
with  the  first  evil  by  abolishing  altogether  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  nominal  constituencies,  the  constitu- 
encies that  had  no  resident  inhabitant,  the  boroughs 
which  at  some  distant  time  had  had  houses  and  in- 
mates, but  of  which  now  only  the  faintest  traces  were 
visible  to  the  eye  of  the  ^Jraveller — like,  for  instance, 
the  extinct  communities  of  whose  existence  some  faint 
memorial  evidence  might  be  traced  on  Salisbury  Plain. 
The  Census  last  taken,  that  of  1821,  the  Government 
had  resolved  to  accept  as  a  basis  of  operations,  and 
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Lord  John  Eussell  proposed  that  every  borough  which, 
at  that  date,  had  less  than  2,000  inhabitants  should 
cease  any  longer  to  send  a  member  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  All  boroughs  that  had  not  more  than 
4,000  inhabitants  should  send  in  future  only  one 
member  each  to  Parliament.  The  principle  of  nomi- 
nation by  individuals  or  by  corporations  was  to  come 
to  an  end.  The  *  fancy  franchises '  were  to  be  got  rid 
of  altogether.  In  the  borouglis  every  householder 
paying  rates  on  houses  of  the  yearly  value  of  ten 
pounds  and  upwards  was  entitled  to  have  a  vote. 

The  Government,  however,  proposed  to  deal 
mercifully,  so  far  as  possible,  with  the  existing 
interests  of  voters,  although  the  process  of  extinction 
was  summary  and  complete  with  regard  to  the  so- 
called  rights  of  patrons  and  of  corporations.  For 
instance,  resident  voters,  under  the  old  qualifications, 
were  to  be  allowed  to  retain  their  right  during  their 
lives,  but  with  the  lapse  of  each  life  the  qualifica- 
tion expired  and  the  owner  of  such  a  vote  could 
have  no  successor.  When  dealing  with  the  counties 
Lord  John  Eussell  announced  that  copyholders  to 
the  value  of  ten  pounds  a  year  and  leaseholders  for 
not  less  than  twenty-one  years  at  an  annual  rent  of 
fifty  pounds  and  upwards  were  to  have  the  fran- 
chise. The  abolition  of  the  small  boroughs  and  the 
uninhabited  constituencies  would  reduce  the  number 
of  members  in  the  House  of  C!ommons  by  168,  and 
Lord  John  Russell  explained  that  the  Government 
did  not  propose  to  fill  up  all  these  vacancies,  being 
of  opinion  that  the  House  was  already  rather  over- 
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flowing  in  its  numbers  and  had  a  good  deal  too  many 
members  for  the  proper  discharge  of  its  business. 

Some  of  the  vacant  seats  were,  however,  to  be 
assigned  to  the  cities  and  towns  which  were 
then  actually  unrepresented  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Seven  of  these  towns  were  to  have  two 
representatives  each,  and  twenty  smaller  but  still 
goodly  towns  were  to  have  one  representative  each. 
Even  at  this  day  it  may  still  come  as  a  matter  of 
surprise  to  some  readers  to  learn  that  the  seven 
towns  which  in  18S1  were  wholly  unrepresented, 
and  to  which  the  Bill  proposed  to  give  two  members 
each,  were  Manchester,  which  was  to  include  Salford, 
Birmingham,  Leeds,  Greenwich,  Wolverhampton, 
Sheffield,  and  Sunderland.  The  Government  pro- 
posed to  give  eight  additional  members  to  the 
metropolis  itself — that  is  to  say,  two  members  each 
to  the  Tower  Hamlets,  Holborn,  Finsbury,  and  Lam- 
beth. The  three  Eidings  of  Yorkshire  were  to  have 
two  members  each,  and  twenty-six  counties  already 
represented,  and  in  each  of  which  there  were  more 
than  150,000  inhabitants,  were  each  to  have  two 
additional  members.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  more 
fully  into  the  details  of  the  scheme  which  Lord  John 
Eussell  expounded  elaborately  to  the  House  of 
Commons. 

In  Ireland  and  in  Scotland  there  were  some 
slight  differences  as  to  the  scale  of  the  qualification 
from  those  that  were  proposed  for  England ;  but  in 
the  three  countries  the  principle  was  the  same,  and 
the  right  to  vote   was   associated  with   a  certain 
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occupation  of  land  or  payment  of  household  rating, 
and  new  constituencies  were  created  where  towns, 
unrepresented  before,  had  grown  up  into  recognised 
importance.  By  the  changes  that  the  Bill  proposed 
to  make  no  less  than  half  a  million  of  new  voters 
were  to  be  created  throughout  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  For  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the  enor- 
mous expense  of  elections  it  was  proposed  that  the 
poll  should  be  taken  at  the  same  time  in  separate 
districts,  so  that  no  voter  should  have  to  travel  more 
than  fifteen  miles  in  order  to  record  his  vote,  and 
that  the  time  over  which  an  electipn  contest  could 
be  spread  should  be  greatly  reduced,  and  reduced  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  constituency.  It  is  as 
well  to  say  at  once  that  that  part  of  the  Eeform 
Bill  which  aimed  at  the  due  reduction  of  election 
expenses  to  their  legitimate  and  necessary  propor- 
tions proved  an  utter  failure.  No  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  what  may  be  called  working  expenses 
could  have  diminished,  to  any  satisfactory  degree, 
the  evil  from  which  the  country  was  suffering  at  that 
time,  and  from  which  it  continued  to  suffer  for  more 
than  another  generation.  Bribery  and  corruption 
were  the  evils  which  had  to  be  dealt  with,  and  the 
Eeform  Bill  of  18S1  left  these  evils  as  it  had  found 
them.  The  Bill,  however,  did,  in  its  other  pro- 
visions, do  much  to  establish  a  genuine  principle  of 
Parliamentary  representation. 

To  begin  with  it  proclaimed  the  principle  of  repre- 
sentation as  the  legal  basis  of  the  whole  Parliamentary 
system.     It  abolished   the  nomination  of  members. 
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whether  by  individual  persons  or  by  corporations. 
It  laid  down  as  law  that  representation  must  bear 
some  proportion  to  the  numbers  represented.  It  made 
actual,  or  at  least  occasional,  residence  a  qualification 
for  a  voter.  These  were  the  main  principles  of  the 
measure.  The  attention  of  readers  will  presently 
be  drawn  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Bill  failed  to 
answer  some  of  the  demands  made  upon  the  Govern- 
ment by  the  spreading  intelligence  of  the  country,  and 
left  these  demands  to  be  more  adequately  answered 
by  the  statesmen  of  a  later  generation.  Enough  to 
say  that  with  all  its  defects  the  Bill,  as  Lord  John 
Bussell  explained  it,  was,  for  its  time,  a  bold  and 
broad  measure  of  reform,  and  that  it  laid  down  the 
lines  along  which,  as  far  as  human  foresight  can 
discern,  the  movement  of  progress  in  England's 
political  history  will  make  its  way. 
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CHAPTER  LXXn. 

THE    GREAT   DEBATE. 

The  debate   which    followed  Lord  John   Russell's 
motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  Bill  contained,  as 
well  might    be    expected,    some   very  remarkable 
speeches.   Three  of  these  deserve  the  special  attention 
of  the  student  of  history.     The  first  illustrated  the 
views  of  the  extreme  Tory  of  that  day,  and  is  indeed 
a  political  curiosity  which  ought  never  to  be  con- 
signed to  utter  oblivion.     This  speech  was  made  by 
Sir  Robert  Harry  Inglis,  who  represented  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.     Sir  Robert  Inglis  was  a  living 
embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  old-world  Toryism  as 
it  had  come  down  to  his  day,  Toryism  which  had 
in  it  little  or  nothing  of  the  picturesque,  half  poetic 
sentiment  belonging  to  the  earlier  wearers   of  the 
rebel  rose,  the  flower  symbolic  of  the  Stuart  dynasty. 
Sir  Robert  Inglis  was  a  man  of  education,  of  intelli- 
gence, and  of  high  principle.      His   sincerity  was 
unquestioned,  and  his  opinion  would  probably  be 
well  worth  having  on  any  question  which  was  not 
concerned  with  the  antagonism  between  Whig  and 
Tory.     Sir  Robert  argued  boldly  in  his  speech  that 
the  principle    of   representation    had    never    been 
recognised  by  the  Constitution  as  the  Parliamentary 
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system  of  England.  He  insisted  that  the  sovereign 
had  a  perfect  right  to  choose  any  representative  he 
pleased  from  any  constituency  which  it  suited  him 
to  create.  The  King  could  delegate  to  any  nobleman 
or  gentleman  his  right  ofnominating  a  representative. 
Sir  Eobert  scouted  the  idea  that  a  large,  prosperous, 
and  populous  town  had  any  better  claim  to  be 
represented  in  the  House  of  Commons  than  the 
smallest  village  in  the  country.  It  was  all  a  matter 
for  the  sovereign,  and  if  the  sovereign  thought  fit 
he  had  as  good  a  right  to  invite  anyone  he  pleased 
to  represent  an  unpeopled  plain  as  to  represent 
Manchester,  Leeds,,  or  SheflSeld.  He  denounced 
Eussell's  proposal  to  disfranchise  the  small  nomination 
boroughs,  and  he  used  an  argument  which  was  em- 
ployed in  the  same  debate  and  by  much  wiser  men  than 
he  in  defence  of  the  pocket  boroughs  and  the  whole 
system  of  nomination.  Some  of  the  most  brilliant, 
gifted  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  con- 
tended, had  been  sent  into  that  House  by  the  patrons 
and  owners  of  such  boroughs,  and  otherwise  never 
could  have  got  into  Parliament  at  all,  for  they  could  not 
have  borne  the  enormous  expense  of  a  county  contest. 
We  have  heard  that  argument  over  and  over 
again  in  days  much  more  recent.  It  would,  of 
course,  have  been  hard  to  dispose  of  it  completely 
if  it  could  be  shown  that  there  was  no  possible  way 
by  which  the  expenses  of  elections  could  be  reduced 
to  a  reasonable  amount ;  if  it  could  be  shown  that 
there  was  any  human  system  so  bad  as  to  have  no 
compensating  advantages  whatever ;  and  finally  if  it 
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could  be  shown  that  with  the  spread  of  education  and 
the  growth  of  popular  inteUigence  a  man  of  great 
and  commanding  ability  without  money  would  not 
have  a  much  better  chance  of  election  at  the  hands  of 
a  large  constituency  than  by  the  mere  favour  of  some 
discerning  patron.  Sir  Eobert  Inglis  also  used  an 
argument  which  is  even  still  not  unfamiliar  in  poli- 
tical debate,  whether  inside  or  outside  Parliament. 
He  contended  not  merely  that  the  English  population 
had  no  real  grievances  to  complain  of,  but  that  none 
among  the  English  population  would  have  fancied 
that  they  were  suffering  from  grievances  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  evil  advice  and  turbulent  agitation 
of  mob  orators.  To  these  wicked  persons,  the  mob 
orators,  Sir  Robert  ascribed  all  the  disturbances 
which  were  setting  the  country  in  commotion.  If 
only  these  mob  orators  could  be  kept  from  spouting 
everything  would  go  well  and  no  subject  of  the 
sovereign  would  ever  get  it  into  his  head  that  he  was 
suffering  from  the  slightest  grievance. 

Thif  U  an  „g„n.ent  whicThad  just  b^»  used  with 
regard  to  Catholic  Emancipation ;  which  was  after- 
wards to  be  used  with  regard  to  free  trade  and  the 
introduction  of  the  ballot  and  household  suffrage ;  and 
which  will  probably  be  used  again  and  again  so  long 
as  any  sort  of  reform  is  demanded.  Of  course  it  need 
hardly  be  said  that  when  Sir  Robert  Inglis  referred 
to  mob  orators  he  used  the  phrase  as  a  term  of  con- 
tempt applying  to  all  speakers  who  advocated  prin- 
ciples which  were  not  the  principles  represented  by 
the  Tory  aristocracy.     A  Tory  landlord  spouting  any 
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kind  of  nonsense  to  the  most  ignorant  crowd  would 
not  have  been,  according  to  this  definition,  a  mob 
orator;  he  would  have  been  a  high-bred  English- 
man, instructing  his  humbler  brethren  as  to  the  way 
they  ought  to  go.  Sir  Eobert  also  indulged  in  the 
most  gloomy  prophecies  about  the  evils  which  must 
come  upon  England  as  the  direct  result  of  the  Re- 
form Bin  if  that  BiU  were  to  be  passed  into  law. 
The  influence  of  rank  and  property  would  suddenly 
and  completely  cease  to  prevail;  education  would 
lose  its  power  to  teach  and  to  guide  ;  the  House  of 
Commons  would  no  longer  be  the  place  for  men  of 
rank,  culture,  and  statesmanship,  but  would  be 
occupied  only  by  mob  orators.  Art  after  art  would 
go  out  and  aU  would  be  night,  if  we  may  adopt  the 
famous  line  of  Pope's  which  Sir  Robert  somehow 
failed  to  introduce. 

The  second  speech  in  the  debate  to  which  we 
may  refer  was  that  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  It  was 
a  necessity  of  Peel's  position  just  then,  and  of 
the  stage  of  political  development  which  his  mind 
had  reached,  that  he  should  oppose  the  Reform 
Bill.  But  in  the  work  of  opposition  he  had  to 
undertake  a  task  far  more  difficult  to  him  in  the 
artistic  sense  than  the  task  which  the  destinies 
had  appointed  for  Sir  Robert  Inglis  to  attempt. 
Inglis,  although  a  man  of  ability  and  education  as 
collegiate  education  then  went,  was  so  thorough  a 
Tory  of  the  old  school  that  the  most  extravagant 
arguments  he  used  came  as  naturally  and  clearly  to 
his  mind  as  if  they  had  been  dictated  to  him  by 
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inspiration.  But  a  man  of  Peel's  high  order  of 
intellect,  a  man  who  had  been  gifted  by  nature  with 
the  mind  of  a  statesman,  must  sometimes  have  found 
it  hard  indeed  to  convince  himself  that  some  of  the 
arguments  he  used  against  reform  were  arguments 
which  the  history  of  the  future  would  be  likely  to 
maintain.  Peel's  genius,  however,  was  not  one  which 
readily  adopted  conclusions,  especially  when  these 
conclusions  involved  a  change  in  the  seeming  order 
of  things.  We  have  seen  already  that  he  was  quite 
capable  of  taking  a  bold  decision  and  accepting  its 
responsibilities  when  the  movement  of  events  seemed 
to  satisfy  him  that  a  choice  one  way  or  the  other 
could  no  longer  be  postponed. 

The  whole  story  of  his  subsequent  career  bears 
evidence  of  the  same  effect.  His  genius  guided 
him  rightly  when  the  fateful  moment  arrived  at 
which  a  decision  had  to  be  made,  but  when  left  to 
himself  his  incUnations  always  were  to  let  things  go 
on  in  their  old  way.  He  had  not  yet  seen  any 
necessity  for  a  complete  system  of  Parliamentary 
reform,  nor  was  he  likely,  in  any  case,  to  have 
approved  of  some  of  the  proposals  contained  in 
the  Bill  brought  in  by  Lord  John  Russell.  The 
speech  he  delivered  appears,  by  all  the  accounts 
which  reach  us,  to  have  been  a  genuine  piece  of 
Parliamentary  eloquence.  Peel  did  not,  as  may  well 
be  imagined,  commit  himself  to  some  of  the  extrava- 
gances which  were  poured  forth  in  absolute  good 
faith  by  Sir  Eobert  Inglis.  But  the  very  nature  of 
his  task  compelled  him  sometimes  to  have  recourse 
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to  arguments  which,  although  put  forward  with 
more  discretion  and  more  dexterity  than  Inglis  had 
shown,  seemed  nevertheless  to  belong  to  the  same 
order  of  political  reasoning. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  surprising  that  Peel  should 
have  found  much  to  say  for  the  existence  of  the 
small  nomination  boroughs,  seeing  that  the  same 
arguments  were  made  use  of  a  whole  generation 
afterwards  by  no  less  a  person  than  Mr.  Gladstone. 
These  arguments,  we  need  hardly  say,  were  founded 
on  the  familiar  assumption  that  a  Burke  or  a 
Sheridan,  a  Canning  or  a  Plunket,  would  have  no 
chance  whatever  of  getting  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons if  some  appreciative  patron  did  not  generously 
put  a  borough  at  his  disposal.  In  our  own  days  we 
have  seen,  again  and  again,  that  a  man  of  high 
poUtical  character  and  commanding  eloquence,  but 
having  no  money  or  other  such  influence  to  back 
him,  would  have  a  far  better  chance  at  the  hands  of 
a  great  popular  constituency  than  he  would  be 
likely  to  have  in  some  small  borough,  where  local 
interests  might  easily  be  brought  to  conspire  against 
him.  But  at  the  time  when  Feel  was  making  his 
speech  against  the  Keform  project  the  patronage 
system  still  prevailed  in  politics,  if  no  longer  in 
letters,  and  the  unendowed  child  of  genius  would 
have  little  chance  indeed  if  he  were  to  try  to 
get  into  Parliament  on  his  own  mere  merits.  On 
the  whole,  it  must  be  owned  that  Sir  Eobert 
Peel  made  as  good  a  case  against  the  Bill  as  could 
have    been  made   from  the  Conservative  point  of 
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view,  and  it  may  be  added  that  an  equally  inge- 
nious case  might  have  been  made  out  by  a  man  of 
equal  capacity  against  any  change  whatever  in  any 
system. 

The  third  speech  to  which  we  think  it  necessary 
to  refer  was  that  delivered  by  the  Irish  orator  and 
agitator  Daniel  O'Connell.  O'Connell  promised  the 
Bill  all  the  support  in  his  power,  but  he  took  care  to 
explain  that  he  supported  it  only  because  he  believed 
it  was  the  best  Bill  he  could  obtain  from  any  Govern- 
ment at  that  moment.  He  described  clearly  and 
impressively  the  faults  which  he  found  with  Lord 
John  Eussell's  measure ;  and  it  has  to  be  noticed  that 
the  objections  which  he  raised  were  absolutely  con- 
firmed by  our  subsequent  political  history.  He 
found  fault  with  the  Bill  because  it  did  not  go  nearly 
as  far  as  such  a  measure  ought  to  go  in  the  direction 
of  manhood  suffrage,  or  at  all  events  of  household 
suffrage.  He  contended  that  no  Eeform  Bill  could 
really  fulfil  the  best  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed 
without  the  adoption  of  the  ballot  system  in  the 
voting  at  popular  elections.  He  advocated  shorter 
Parliaments  and  much  more  comprehensive  and 
strenuous  legislation  for  the  prevention  of  bribery 
and  corruption.  In  short,  O'Connell  made  a  speech 
which  might  have  been  spoken  wiih  perfect  appro- 
priateness by  an  English  Radical  of  the  highest 
political  order  at  any  time  during  some  succeeding 
generations.  O'Connell's  opinions  seem  to  have 
been  at  that  time,  save  on  one  political  question 
alone — the  question  of  Repeal  of  the  Union^-exactly 
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in  accord  with  those  of  the  Eadical  party  down  to 
the  days  of  Cobden  and  Bright. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  as  a  matter  of  some  his- 
torical interest,  that,  vindicating  the  true  theory  of 
popular  representation,  he  complained  that  succes- 
sive English  Governments  had  abandoned  the  con- 
stitutional position  taken  up  by  the  glorious  Eevolu- 
tion  of  1688.  Eeaders  of  the  present  day  may  be 
inclined  to  think,  not  without  good  reason  for  the 
thought,  that  statesmanship  in  the  days  of  Lord 
Grey's  first  Eeform  Bill,  and  for  many  years  after, 
might  have  had  less  trouble  with  Ireland  if  it  had 
taken  better  account  of  the  opinions  and  the  influence 
of  O'ConneU. 

,  The  debate  on  the  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  the 
Bill  lasted  several  days.  In  accordance,  however, 
with  the  usual  practice  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
no  division  was  taken  and  the  Bill  was  read  a  first  time. 
In  the  House  of  Commons  it  is  not  usual  to  have  a 
long  debate  on  the  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill, 
which  amounts  in  substance  to  a  motion  that  the 
Bill  be  read  for  the  first  time.  When,  however,  a 
measure  of  great  importance  is  introduced  there  is 
sometimes  a  lengthened  and  very  often  a  discursive 
debate  or  conversation  on  the  motion ;  but  it  is 
rarely  so  long  and  so  earnest  a  discussion  as  that 
which  took  place  when  Lord  John  Russell  brought 
in  the  Eeform  Bill.  One  result  of  the  length  of  the 
debate  which  preceded  the  first  reading  was  that 
when  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  came  on 
the  leading  members  of  the  Opposition  were  found  to 
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have  expressed  fully  their  opinions  already,  and  the 
discussion  seemed  little  better  than  the  retelling  of 
an  old  story. 

When  the  motion  for  the  second  reading 
came  to  be  put  to  the  vote  it  was  found  that  the 
Opposition  had  got  together  a  very  full  gathering 
of  their  numbers,  and  the  second  reading  was 
only  carried  by  a  majority  of  one.  The  hearts 
of  many  of  the  reformers  sank  within  them  for  the 
moment,  and  the  hopes  of  the  Tories  were  revived  in 
an  equal  degree.  Even  already  it  seemed  clear  to 
all  of  Lord  Grey's  colleagues  that  a  measure  carried 
on  its  second  reading  by  such  a  bare  majority  had 
not  the  sUghtest  chance  of  forcing  its  way  through 
the  House  of  Lords,  even  if  it  should  be  fortunate 
enough  to  pass  without  serious  damage  through  the 
House  of  Commons.  Lord  Grey  and  his  colleagues 
were  already  beginning  to  think  that  nothing  worth 
accomplishing  was  likely  to  be  achieved  until  a 
general  election  should  have  greatly  strengthened 
the  Reform  party  in  Parliament.  The  movement  for 
reform  had  of  late  been  growing  steadily  in  most 
parts  of  the  country.  Some  of  the  more  recent 
elections  had  shown  that  the  reform  spirit  was 
obtaining  the  mastery  in  constituencies  from  which 
nothing  of  the  kind  had  been  expected  a  short  time 
before,  and  it  seemed  to  most  of  the  Whig  leaders 
that  the  existing  Parliament  was  the  last  bulwark 
against  the  progress  of  reform.  When  the  time 
came  for  the  motion  to  enable  the  Bill  to  get  into 
committee — that  is,  to  be  discussed  point  by  point 
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in  all  its  clauses  by  the  House,  with  full  liberty  to 
every  member  to  speak  as  many  times  as  he  pleased 
— General  Gascoigne,  one  of  the  representatives  of 
Liverpool,  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  effect  that 
it  was  not  expedient,  at  such  a  time,  to  reduce  the 
numbers  of  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses  con- 
stituting the  House  of  Commons,  and  this  amend- 
ment was  carried  by  a  majority  of  eight.  Now  the 
carrying  of  this  amendment  could  not  possibly  have 
been  considered  as  the  destruction  of  any  vital  part 
of  the  Bill. 

Lord  John  Eussell  had  argued  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  numbers  in  the  House  as  a  matter 
of  convenience  and  expediency;  but  he  had  not 
given  it  to  be  understood  that  the  Government  felt 
itself  pledged  to  that  particular  proposition,  and  had 
made  up  his  mind  not  to  accept  any  modification  in 
that  part  of  the  plan.  The  authors  of  the  Eeform 
Bill,  however,  read  very  wisely  in  the  success  of 
General  Gascoigne's  amendment  the  lesson  that  in 
the  existing  Parliament  the  Tories  would  be  able  to 
take  the  conduct  of  the  measure  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Government  during  its  progress  through  com- 
mittee, and  to  mar  and  mutilate  it,  so  as  to  render  it 
entirely  unsuited  to  its  original  purposes.  Therefore 
Lord  Grey  and  the  other  members  of  his  Cabinet 
made  up  their  minds  that  the  best  course  they  could 
take  would  be  to  accept  the  vote  of  the  House  of 
Comimons  as  a  distinct  defeat,  and  to  make  an  appeal 
to  the  decision  of  the  constituencies  by  an  instant 
dissolution  of  Parliament. 

VOL.  IV.  p 
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One  important  question  had  yet  to  be  settled. 
Would  the  King  give  his  assent  to  the  dissolution  ?  No 
one  could  have  supposed  that  the  King  was  really  at 
heart  a  reformer,  and  the  general  conviction  was 
that  if  William  cared  anything  at  all  about  the 
matter  his  personal  inclination  would  be  in  favour  of 
good  old  Toryism,  or  that,  at  the  very  least,  his 
inclination  would  be  for  allowing  things  to  go  on  in 
the  old  way.  At  that  time  the  principle  had  not  yet 
been  set  up  as  a  part  of  our  constitutional  system 
that  the  sovereign  was  bound  to  submit  his  own  will 
and  pleasure  to  the  advice  of  his  ministers.  It  would 
have  been  quite  in  accordance  with  recognised 
precedents  since  the  House  of  Hanover  came  to  the 
throne  if  the  King  were  to  proclaim  his  determination 
to  act  upon  his  own  judgment  and  let  his  ministers 
either  put  up  with  his  decision  or  resign  their 
offices. 

For  some  time,  indeed,  it  appeared  as  if  the  King 
was  likely  to  assert  his  prerogative,  according  to  the 
old  fashion.  The  disagreeable  and  almost  hazardous 
task  of  endeavouring  to  persuade  the  King  into 
compliance  with  the  desire  of  his  Ministry  was 
entrusted  to  Lord  Brougham,  who  was  supposed,  as 
Lord  Chancellor,  to  be  keeper  of  the  sovereign's 
conscience.  Brougham  was  not  a  man  who  could 
be  described  as  gifted  with  the  bland  powers  of 
persuasion,  but  at  all  events  he  did  not  want  courage 
for  the  task  he  had  to  undertake.  William  appears 
at  first  to  have  refused  flatly  his  consent  to  the  wishes 
of  the  Ministry,  to  have  blustered  a  good  deal  in  his 
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usual  unkingly,  not  to  say  ungainly,  fashion,  and  to 
have  replied  to  Brougham's  intimation  that  the 
ministers  might  have  to  resign,  with  words  to  the 
effect  that  ministers,  if  they  liked,  might  resign  and 
be — ministers  no  more.  The  King,  however,  was  at 
last  prevailed  upon  to  give  his  assent,  but  then  a 
fresh  trouble  arose  when  he  found  that  Lord  Grey 
and  Lord  Brougham,  presuming  on  his  ultimate 
compliance,  had  already  taken  steps  to  make  pre- 
parations for  the  ceremonials  preceding  dissolution. 
As  the  Ministry  thought  it  necessary  that  there 
should  be  no  delay  whatever  in  the  steps  required  to 
dissolve  Parliament,  a  message  had  been  sent  in  order 
that  the  Life  Guards  should  be  ready,  according  to 
the  usual  custom  when  the  King  went  to  Westminster 
for  such  a  purpose.  William  found  in  this  act  on 
the  part  of  the  Ministry  a  new  reason  for  an  outburst 
of  wrath.  He  stormed  at  Brougham ;  he  declared 
that  it  was  an  act  of  high  treason  to  call  out  the 
Life  Guards  without  the  express  authority  of  the 
King,  and  he  raged  in  a  manner  which  seemed  to 
imply  that  only  the  mercy  of  the  sovereign  could 
save  Grey  and  Brougham  from  the  axe  on  Tower 
Hill. 

Perhaps  it  was  fortunate  on  the  whole  for  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  controversy  that  the  King 
should  have  found  this  new  and  unexpected  stimulant 
to  his  anger :  for  when  his  wrath  had  completely 
exploded  over  it,  and  when  Brougham  had  been  able 
to  explain,  again  and  again,  that  no  act  of  high 
treason  had  been  contemplated  or  committed,  the 
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royal  fury  had  spent  itself ;  the  King's  good-humour 
had  returned ;  and  in  the  reaction  William  had  for- 
gotten most  of  his  objections  to  the  original  proposal. 
It  was  arranged,  then,  that  the  dissolution  should  take 
place  at  once.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Sir  Eobert  Peel, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  was  actually  declaiming, 
in  his  finest  manner,  and  with  a  voice  that  Disraeli 
afterwards  described  as  the  best  ever  heard  in  the 
House,  excepting  indeed  *  the  thrilling  tones  of 
O'Connell,'  against  the  whole  scheme  of  reform,  when 
the  Usher  of  the  Black  Kod  was  heard  knocking  at 
the  doors  of  the  Chamber  to  summon  its  members  to 
attend  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  order  to 
receive  the  commands  of  his  Majesty  the  King.  The 
commands  of  his  Majesty  the  King  were  in  fact  the 
announcement  that  Parliament  was  dissolved,  and 
that  an  appeal  to  the  country  for  the  election  of  a 
new  Parliament  was  to  take  place  at  once. 

The  news  was  received  by  Reformers  all  over  the 
country  with  the  most  exuberant  demonstrations  of 
enthusiasm.  In  London  most  of  the  houses  through- 
out the  principal  streets  were  illuminated,  and  many 
windows  which  showed  no  lights  were  instantly 
broken  by  the  exulting  crowds  that  swarmed  every- 
where. The  Duke  of  Wellington  received  marked 
tokens  of  the  unpopularity  which  his  uncompro- 
mising declaration  against  all  manner  of  reform  had 
brought  upon  him.  Some  of  the  windows  at  Apsley 
House,  his  town  residence — ^the  windows  that  looked 
into  the  Park — were  broken  by  an  impassioned  mob, 
and  for  years  afterwards  these  windows  were  always 
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kept  shuttered,  as  a  sign — so  at  least  the  popular 
faith  assumed  it  to  be — that  the  Duke  could  not  for- 
give or  forget  this  evidence  of  public  ingratitude  to 
the  conqueror  of  Waterloo.  The  King,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  grown  suddenly  into  immense  popularity. 
The  favourite  title  given  to  him  at  the  time  of  his 
accession  was  that  of  the  *  Sailor  King.'  Now  he  was 
hailed  everywhere  in  the  streets  as  the  *  Patriot 
King.'  Wherever  his  carriage  made  its  appearance 
it  was  sure  to  be  followed  by  an  admiring  and  ac- 
claiming crowd.  The  elections  came  on  at  once,  and 
it  has  to  be  noted  that  the  amount  of  money  spent 
on  both  sides  was  something  astonishing  even  for 
those  days  of  reckless  expenditure  in  political  con- 
tests. Neither  side  could  make  any  boast  of  poli- 
tical purity,  and  indeed  neither  side  seemed  to  have 
the  slightest  inclination  to  set  up  such  a  claim.  The 
only  rivaby  was  in  the  spending  of  money  in  unre- 
stricted and  shameless  bribery  and  corruption.  The 
more  modern  sense  of  revolt  against  the  whole 
principle  of  bribery  was  little  thought  of  in  those 
days.  There  were  men,  indeed,  on  both  sides  of  the 
political  field  who  would  never  have  stooped  to  offer 
a  bribe  if  left  to  the  impulses  of  their  own  honour 
and  their  own  conscience.  But  the  ordinary  man  of 
the  world,  and  more  especially  of  the  political  world, 
felt  that  if  he  himself  did  not  gi  ve  the  bribe  his  rival 
would  be  certain  to  give  it,  and  that  nobody  at  his 
club  or  in  society  would  think  any  the  worse  of  him 
because  it  was  understood  that  he  had  bought  him- 
self into  the  House  of  Commons.    When  the  elec- 
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tions  were  over  the  prevalent  opinion  as  to  their  re- 
sult was  almost  everywhere  that  the  numbers  of  the 
Eeform  party  in  the  House  of  Commons  would  be 
much  greater  than  it  had  been  in  the  House  so  lately 
dissolved.  When  the  new  Parliament  was  opened, 
Lord  John  Eussell  and  Mr.  Stanley  appeared  as 
members  of  the  Cabinet.  The  new  Parliament  was 
opened  by  King  William  on  June  21.  If  William 
really  enjoyed  the  consciousness  of  popularity,  as 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  he  did,  he  must 
have  felt  a  very  proud  and  popular  sovereign  that 
day.  His  carriage  as  he  drove  to  the  entrance  of 
the  House  of  Lords  was  surrounded  and  followed  by 
an  immense  crowd,  which  cheered  itself  hoarse  in 
its  demonstrations  of  loyalty.  On  June  24  Lord 
John  Eussell  introduced  his  second  Eeform  Bill. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  go  through  the  details  of 
the  new  measure.  The  second  Eeform  Bill  was  in 
substance  very  much  the  same  as  its  predecessor  had 
been,  but  of  course  its  principle  was  debated  on  the 
motion  of  the  second  reading  with  as  much  heat,  al- 
though not  at  such  great  length,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  first  Eeform  Bill  a  few  weeks  before.  Nothing 
new  came  out  in  this  second  argument,  and  the 
debate  on  the  second  reading,  which  began  on 
July  4,  occupied  only  three  nights,  a  fact  which 
made  some  members  of  the  Opposition  think  them- 
selves entitled  to  the  compliments  of  the  country. 
The  Parliamentary  opponents  of  the  Eeform  Bill 
were,  however,  soon  to  make  it  evident  that  they  had 
more  practical  and  more  perplexing  ways  of  delay- 
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ing  its  progress  through  the  House  of  Commons  than 
by  the  delivery  of  long  orations  on  the  elementary 
principle  of  reform.  The  second  reading  of  the  Bill 
was  carried  by  367  votes  in  its  favour  and  231  votes 
against  it — that  is  to  ^ay,  by  a  majority  of  136  for 
the  Bill.  Therefore  everybody  saw  that,  as  far  as  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  new  Parliament  was  con- 
cerned, there  was  a  large  majority  in  support  of  the 
measure  brought  forward  by  the  Government. 

It  was  morning,  and  not  very  early  morning, 
when  the  House  divided,  and  the  Attorney-General 
had  not  much  time  to  spare  for  rest  before  setting 
off  for  one  of  the  law  courts  to  conduct  a  prosecution 
which  the  Government  had  thought  it  well  to  insti- 
tute  against  a  man  who  held  a  most  prominent  posi- 
tion  in  England  at  that  time,  and  whose  name,  it  is 
safe  to  say,  wiU  be  remembered  as  long  as  good 
English  prose  is  studied.  This  man  was  William 
Cobbett,  and  he  had  just  aroused  the  anger  of  the 
Government  by  a  published  article  in  which  he  vindi- 
cated the  conduct  of  those  who  had  set  fire  to  hay- 
ricks and  destroyed  farm  buildings  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  William  Cobbett  had  begun  life  as 
the  son  of  a  small  farmer,  who  was  himself  the  son  of 
a  day  labourer.  He  had  lived  a  strange  and  varied 
life.  In  his  boyish  days  he  had  run  away  from  a 
little  farm  in  Surrey  and  had  flung  himself  upon 
the  world  of  London.  He  had  found  employment, 
for  a  while,  in  the  humblest  kind  of  drudgery  as 
a  junior  copying  clerk  in  an  attorney's  oflice,  and 
then  he  had  enlisted  in  a  regiment  of  foot.     He 
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was  quartered  for  a  year  at  Chatham,  and  he  de- 
voted all  his  leisure  moments  to  reading,  for  which 
he  had  a  passion  which  lasted  him  all  his  lifetime. 
He  is  said  to  have  exhausted  the  whole  contents 
of  a  lending  library  in  the  neighbourhood,  for  he 
preferred  reading  anything  to  reading  nothing.  He 
was  especially  fond  of  historical  and  scientific  studies, 
but  he  had  a  love  for  literature  of  a  less  severe 
kind  also,  and  he  studied  with  intense  eagerness 
the  works  of  Swift,  on  whose  style  he  seems  to 
have  moulded  his  own  with  much  success  and 
without  any  servile  imitation.  Then  he  was  quar- 
tered with  his  regiment  for  some  time  in  New 
Brunswick,  and  after  various  vicissitudes  he  made 
his  way  to  Philadelphia.  During  his  stay  in  New 
Brunswick  he  had  studied  French,  and  had  many 
opportunities  of  conversing  in  it  with  French-Cana- 
dians, and  when  settled  for  a  time  in  Philadelphia 
he  occupied  himself  by  teaching  English  to  some 
refugees  from  France.  Now  and  again  he  went  back- 
wards and  forwards  between  America  and  England, 
but  it  was  in  Philadelphia  that  he  was  first  known  as 
a  writer.  Under  the  signature  of  Peter  Porcupine  he 
published  the  *  Porcupine  Papers,'  which  were  chiefly 
made  up  of  sarcastic  and  vehement  attacks  upon 
public  men.  Cobbett  had  begun  as  a  sort  of  Tory, 
or,  at  all  events,  as  a  professed  enemy  of  all  Radical 
agitators,  but  he  gradually  became  a  Radical  agitator 
himself,  and  when  he  finally  settled  in  England  he 
soon  began  to  be  recognised  as  one  of  the  most 
powerful  advocates  of  the  Radical  cause  in  or  out  of 
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Parliament.  He  wrote  a  strong,  simple  Anglo-Saxon 
style,  and  indeed  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  after 
Swift  hunself,  no  man  ever  wrote  clearer  EngUsh 
prose  than  that  of  WiUiam  Cobbett.  He  had  tried 
to  get  into  Parliament  twice  without  success ;  but  at 
last  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  seat  as  the  represen- 
tative of  the  borough  of  Oldham,  a  place  which  he 
represented  until  the  time  of  his  death,  and  which 
was  represented  by  members  of  his  famUy  in  the 
memory  of  the  present  generation.  He  had  started 
a  paper  called  The  Weekly  Political  Register^  and 
in  this  he  championed  the  Radical  cause  with  an 
energy  and  abihty  which  made  him  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  men  of  the  time. 

Lord  Grey's  Government  was  probably  not  very 
anxious  to  prosecute  Cobbett,  if  a  prosecution  could 
have  been  avoided,  but  it  was  feared,  perhaps,  by  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  that  some  of  his  writings 
would  be  used  by  the  opponents  of  reform  as 
an  illustration  of  the  principles  on  which  reform 
was  founded,  and  the  practices  which  it  would 
encourage  if  the  Government  failed  to  take 
some  decided  action.  It  was  therefore  decided  to 
institute  the  prosecution  for  the  article  which  had 
been  published  in  the  previous  December.  The 
Guildhall,  where  the  case  was  to  be  tried,  was  crowded 
to  excess,  and  the  prisoner  was  loudly  applauded 
when  he  stood  in  the  court.  He  was  one  of  the 
heroes  of  the  hour  with  large  numbers  of  the  people 
everywhere,  and  the  court  would  have  been  crowded 
this  day  in  any  case;   but  additional  interest  was 
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given  to  the  sitting  by  the  fact  that  Cobbett  had 
summoned  for  witnesses  for  his  defence,  Lord  Grey, 
Lord  Brougham,  Lord  Althorp,  and  Lord  Durham. 
The  summoning  of  these  witnesses  was  one  of 
Cobbett's  original  and  audacious  strokes  of  humour 
and  of  cleverness,  and  his  object  was,  in  fact,  to 
make  it  out  that  the  leading  members  of  his 
Majesty's  Government  were  just  as  much  inclined 
to  countenance  violence  as  he  was  when  such  a 
piece  of  work  might  happen  to  suit  their  political 
purposes.  The  stroke,  however,  did  not  produce 
much  effect  in  this  case,  for  Lord  Brougham's  evi- 
dence, which  in  any  case  would  have  been  unimpor- 
tant to  the  question  at  issue,  would  have  been  rather 
to  the  disadvantage  than  advantage  of  the  prisoner 
if  it  had  been  fully  gone  into,  and  Cobbett  relieved 
Brougham  from  further  attendance  ;  while  Chief  Jus- 
tice Tenterden,  the  presiding  judge,  decided  that  the 
testimony  which  Cobbett  said  he  intended  to  draw 
from  the  other  noble  witnesses  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  case  before  the  jury.  The  whole  question 
in  fact  was  as  to  the  nature  of  the  article  in  the  Poli- 
tical Register.  The  jury  could  not  agree  upon  their 
verdict,  and  after  they  had  been  locked  up  for  fifteen 
hours  and  there  seemed  no  chance  of  their  coming  to 
an  understanding,  the  jurors  were  discharged  and  there 
was  an  end  of  the  case.  When  the  result  was  an- 
nounced Cobbett  received  tumultuous  applause  from  a 
large  number  of  the  crowd  in  court  and  from  throngs 
of  people  outside.  He  left  the  court  even  more  of  a 
popular  hero  than  he  had  been  when  he  entered  it. 
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Now,  in  studying  the  article  itself  as  a  mere 
historical  document,  the  reader  who  belongs  to  the 
present  generation  would  probably  be  disposed  to 
come  to  the  conclusion  that,  while  it  was  indeed 
something  like  a  direct  incentive  to  violence,  it  also 
pointed  to  evils  and  to  dangers  which  the  wisdom  of 
statesmanship  would  then  have  done  well  to  fear. 
For  the  main  purpose  of  the  article  was  to  emphasise 
the  fact  that,  in  the  existing  conditions  of  things, 
nothing  was  ever  likely  to  be  done  for  the  relief  of 
the  hungry  sufferers  from  bad  laws  and  bad  social 
conditions,  unless  some  deeds  of  violence  were  em- 
ployed to  startle  the  public  into  the  knowledge  that 
the  sufferings  existed  and  would  not  be  endured  in 
patience  any  longer.  It  is  unfortunately  only  too 
true  that,  at  all  periods  of  history,  even  the  most 
recent  history  of  the  most  civilised  countries,  there 
are  evils  that  legislation  will  not  trouble  itself  to  deal 
with  until  legislators  have  been  made  to  know  by 
some  deeds  of  violence  that  if  relief  will  not  come 
civil  disturbance  must  come.  The  whole  story  of  the 
reign  of  William  the  Fourth  is  the  story  of  an  age 
of  reform,  although  no  particular  credit  can  be  given 
to  the  monarch  himself  for  that  splendid  fact.  It  is 
a  melancholy  truth  that  not  one  of  these  reforms 
would  have  been  effected  at  the  time  or  for  long 
after  if  those  who  suffered  most  cruelly  from  existing 
wrongs  had  always  been  content  to  suffer  in  law-abiding 
peacefulness,  and  to  allow  the  justice  of  their  cause 
to  prove  itself  by  patient  argument  addressed  to  the 
reason,  the  sympathy,  and  the  conscience  of  the 
ruling  orders. 
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CHAPTER  LXXin. 

THB  TRIUMPH   OP  REFORM. 

The  Reform  Bill  was,  then,  clearly  on  its  way  to 
success.  It  had  passed  its  second  reading  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  a  large,  and  what  might  well 
be  called  a  triumphant,  majority.  Now,  when  a  great 
measure  reaches  that  stage  in  the  modem  history  of 
our  Constitution,  we  can  all  venture  to  forecast,  with 
some  certainty,  its  ultimate  fate.  We  are  speak- 
ing, it  need  hardly  be  said,  of  reform  measures 
which  are  moved  by  a  clear  principle  and  have  a 
strong  and  resolute  band  of  followers.  Such 
measures  may  be  defeated  once  and  again  by  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  may  be  delayed  in  either  or 
both  Houses  for  a  considerable  time;  but  it  only 
needs  perseverance  to  carry  them  in  the  end.  Some 
of  the  more  enlightened  and  intelligent  Conservatives 
must  have  begun  already  to  feel  that  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  the  reform  measure  was  only  a  question 
of  time ;  but  then  those  who  were  opposed  to  every 
such  reform  were  determined  that,  at  all  events,  the 
triumph  should  be  put  off*  as  long  as  possible.  The 
House  of  Lords  would,  no  doubt,  throw  out  the  Bill 
when  it  came  for  the  first  time  within  the  range  of  their 
power ;  but  it  was  resolved,  meanwhile,  to  keep  the 
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Bill  as  long  as  possible  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Therefore  there  now  set  in  a  Parliamentary  campaign 
of  a  kind  which  was  almost  quite  new  to  those  days, 
but  has  become  familiar  to  our  later  times — a  cam- 
paign of  obstruction.  After  the  second  reading  of 
the  new  Eeform  Bill  there  set  in  that  first  great 
systematic  performance  of  obstruction  which  has 
been  the  inspiration,  the  lesson,  and  the  model  to  all 
the  obstructives  of  later  years.  The  rules  and  the 
practices  of  the  House  of  Commons  offered  in  those 
times,  and,  indeed,  for  long  after,  the  most  tempting 
opportunities  to  any  body  of  members  who  were 
anxious  to  prolong  debate  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
preventing  legislation.  For  example,  it  was  under- 
stood until  quite  lately  that  any  motion  made  in  the 
House,  even  the  most  formal  and  technical,  might  be 
opposed,  and,  if  opposed,  might  be  debated  for  any 
length  of  time  without  the  Speaker  having  the 
power  to  intervene  and  cut  short  the  most  barren 
and  meaningless  discussion. 

When  the  House  goes  into  committee,  according 
to  the  formal  Parliamentary  phrase,  the  temptation 
to  obstruct  becomes  indefinitely  multiplied,  for  in 
committee  a  member  can  speak  as  often  as  he  thinks 
fit  on  the  same  subject—or,  at  least,  such  was  his 
privilege  before  the  alterations  adopted  in  very 
recent  years.  It  may  be  well  to  explain  to  the 
general  reader  the  meaning  of  what  takes  place 
when  the  House  goes  into  committee.  When  a  Bill 
has  passed  through  its  first  and  second  reading  it  is 
understood  that  the  main  principles  of  the  measure 
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have  been  agreed  upon,  and  that  it  only  remains  for 
the  House  to  go  into  committee  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  every  clause  and  every  minute  detail  of 
the  Bill  before  it  comes  up  to  the  House  again  for  its 
third  and  final  reading.  Now  the  House,  when  it 
goes  into  committee,  is  still  just  the  same  House  of 
Commons  as  before,  except  that  the  Speaker  leaves 
the  chair  and  the  assembly  is  presided  over  by  the 
Chairman  of  Committees,  who  sits  not  in  the 
Speaker's  throne-like  chair,  but  in  an  ordinary  seat 
at  the  table  in  front  of  it.  There  is,  however,  the 
important  difference  that,  while  in  the  House  itself, 
presided  over  by  the  Speaker,  a  member  can  only 
speak  once  on  each  motion,  in  the  committee  he  can 
speak  as  often  as  he  thinks  fit,  and  for  the  obvious 
reason  that,  where  mere  details  are  under  considera- 
tion, it  was  not  thought  e2:pedient  to  limit  the  number 
of  practical  suggestions  which  any  member  might 
desire  to  offer  as  the  discussion  of  each  clause 
suggested  new  possibilities  of  improvement.  By  the 
alterations  effected  recently  in  the  rules  of  procedure 
the  Speaker  of  the  House,  or  the  Chairman  of  Com- 
mittees, obtains  a  certain  control  over  members  who 
are  evidently  talking  against  time  and  for  the  sake 
of  wilful  obstruction ;  but  in  the  days  of  Lord  John 
Eussell's  Keform  Bill  no  such  authority  had  been 
given  to  the  presiding  officer. 

The  very  motion — in  ordinary  times  a  purely 
formal  motion — ^which  had  to  be  passed  in  order 
that  the  House  might  get  into  committee,  gave  to 
the  opponents  of  reform  their  first  opportunity  of 
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obstruction.  The  motion  was  that  the  Speaker  do 
now  leave  the  chair,  and  the  moment  that  motion 
was  put,  it  was  immediately  met  by  an  amendment. 
A  Tory  member  raised  the  question  that  there  was  a 
mistake  in  one  of  the  returns  of  population  in  the 
constituency  which  he  represented,  and  he  proposed 
that  his  constituent  should  be  allowed  to  show  cause 
in  person  or  by  counsel  at  the  bar  of  the  House  for 
a  rectification  of  the  error.  Lord  John  Russell 
admitted  that  there  appeared  to  have  been  some 
mistake  in  the  return,  but  he  contended  that  the 
motion  to  enable  the  House  to  go  into  committee 
was  not  the  proper  time  at  which  such  a  question 
could  be  raised.  Everyone  in  the  House  knew 
perfectly  well  the  motive  for  raising  the  question 
just  then,  and  after  some  time  had  been  wasted 
in  absolutely  unnecessary  discussion,  the  obstruc- 
tive amendment  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of 
97.  That,  however,  did  not  help  matters  very  much, 
for  the  House  had  still  to  divide  upon  the  question 
that  the  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  chair.  This  was 
met  by  repeated  motions  for  adjournment,  and  on 
every  one  of  these  motions  a  long  discussion  was 
kept  up  by  some  leading  members  of  the  Opposition, 
and  by  their  faithful  followers.  The  reader  will 
remember  that  until  the  motion  had  been  carried 
for  the  Speaker  to  leave  the  chair  it  was  still  the 
House,  and  not  the  committee,  that  was  sitting,  and 
therefore  no  member  could  speak  more  than  once  on 
the  same  subject.  But  then  this  fact  did  not  secure 
even  that  particular  stage  of  the  debate  against 
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obstruction,  for  there  were  several  different  forms  in 
which  the  motion  for  adjournment  might  be  made, 
and  on  each  of  these  several  proposals  a  member  was 
entitled  to  speak  even  although  he  had  already 
spoken  on  each  motion  previously  proposed  to  the 
same  practical  effect.  Perhaps  it  may  be  as  well  to 
bring  the  condition  of  things  more  clearly  and  more 
practically  within  the  understanding  of  the  general 
reader,  seeing  that  the  Parliamentary  obstruction 
which  may  be  said  to  have  begun  with  the  Eeform 
Bill  became  afterwards  so  important  an  instrument 
for  good  or  for  evil  in  our  legislative  system.  The 
motion  then  is  made  that  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave 
the  chair.  Thereupon  Mr.  Brown,  Tory  member, 
moves  as  an  amendment  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn,  and  Mr.  Brown  sets  forth  in  a  lengthened 
speech  his  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  House  ought 
not  to  sit  any  longer  that  night.  Some  member  of 
the  Ministry  rises  and  gives  his  reason  for  urging 
that  the  Speaker  should  be  allowed  to  leave  the  chair 
at  once,  and  that  the  House  go  into  committee  in 
order  to  consider  the  details  of  the  measure.  There- 
upon several  of  Mr.  Brown's  friends  arise  and  one 
after  another  expound,  at  great  length,  their  reason 
for  supporting  Mr.  Brown.  The  ministers,  by  this 
time,  have  made  up  their  minds  that  the  best 
course  they  can  follow  is  to  let  Mr.  Brown's  friends 
have  all  the  talk  to  themselves,  but  some  independent 
members  on  the  side  of  the  Government  are  sure  to 
be  provoked  into  making  speeches  denouncing  the 
obstructives  and  thereby  only  helping  to  obstruct. 
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At  length,  when  all  Mr.  Brown's  friends  have  had 
their  say — and  Mr.  Brown,  it  will  be  remembered, 
cannot  speak  again  on  this  particular  question — a 
division  is  taken  on  his  amendment  and  the  amend- 
ment is  lost.  Then  the  question  is  put  once  more 
for  the  Speaker  to  leave  the  chair,  and  instantly  Mr. 
Jones,  another  Tory  member,  springs  to  his  feet  and 
moves  as  an  amendment,  not  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn,  but  that  this  debate  be  now  adjourned,  which, 
as  everyone  must  see,  is  quite  a  different  proposition. 
On  this  new  amendment  Mr.  Brown  is  quite  en- 
titled to  speak,  and  he  does  speak  accordingly,  and 
so  do  all  his  friends,  and  at  last  a  division  is  taken 
and  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Jones  has  the  same 
fate  as  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Brown,  and  is 
defeated  by  a  large  majority.  Up  comes  the  question 
once  more  about  the  Speaker  leaving  the  chair,  and 
up  gets  Mr.  Eobinson,  another  Tory  member,  and 
moves  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn,  which  motion 
is  strictly  in  order,  for  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  House 
might  with  perfect  consistency  refuse  to  adjourn  at 
midnight  and  yet  might  be  quite  willing  to  adjourn 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  On  the  amendment 
of  Mr.  Eobinson  his  friends  Brown  and  Jones  are  of 
course  entitled  to  speak,  and  so  are  all  their  colleagues 
in  the  previous  discussions,  and  when  this  amendment 
too  is  defeated,  then  Mr.  Smith,  yet  another  Tory 
member,  rises  in  his  place,  as  the  familiar  Parlia- 
mentary phrase  goes,  and  moves  that  this  debate  be 
now  adjourned.  This  is  really  a  fair  summary  of  the 
events  which  took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
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this  first  grand  opportunity  of  obstruction,  the  motion 
to  enable  the  House  to  get  into  committee  on  the 
details  of  the  Keform  Bill. 

It  was  half-past  seven  in  the  morning  when  the 
out-wearied  House  consented  to  adjourn,  and  the 
story  was  told,  at  the  time,  that  when  Sir  Charles 
Wetherell  was  leaving  Westminster  Hall  with  some 
of  his  Tory  colleagues  he  observed  that  a  heavy  rain 
was  pouring  down,  and  he  declared  with  a  vigorous 
oath  that  if  he  had  known  of  that  in  time  he  would 
have  treated  the  Government  to  a  few  more  divisions 
before  giving  them  a  chance  of  getting  to  their 
homes.  The  Bill,  however,  did  get  into  committee  at 
last,  and  then  the  work  of  obstruction  began  again  and 
was  carried  on  after  the  most  systematic  fashion.  In 
committee  the  opportunities  were  ample,  for  the  case 
of  each  constituency  which  it  was  proposed  to  dis- 
franchise, or  each  constituency  the  number  of  whose 
members  it  was  proposed  to  lessen,  had  to  be  dis- 
cussed separately,  and,  of  course,  gave  rise  to  an 
unlimited  number  of  speeches.  A  committee  was 
actually  formed  to  prepare,  organise,  and  apply  the 
methods  of  obstruction,  and  of  this  committee  no  less 
a  person  than  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  then  one  of  England's 
most  rising  statesmen,  afterwards  to  be  one  of  her 
greatest  statesmen,  was  the  president.  Sir  Eobert 
Peel  was  himself  one  of  the  most  frequent  speakers 
in  the  obstructive  debates,  and  among  his  rivals  were 
Sir  Charles  Wetherell  and  Mr.  John  Wilson  Croker,  a 
man  who  has  been  consigned  to  a  sort  of  immortality 
by  a  famous  essay  of  Macaulay's  and  by  Disraeli's 
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satirical  picture  of  him  as  Mr.  Rigby  in  '  Coningsby.' 
The  committee  of  Tory  members  which  has  been 
abeady  mentioned  arranged  carefully,  in  advance, 
the  obstruction  that  was  to  be  carried  on  in  the  case 
of  each  particular  constituency,  and  planned  out  in 
advance  how  each  discussion  was  to  be  conducted 
and  who  were  to  take  the  leading  parts  in  it. 

Meanwhile  popular  feeUng  was  rising  more  and 
more  strongly  as  each  day  of  debate  dragged  on. 
Some  of  the  largest  constituencies  were  most  active 
and  energetic  in  their  appeals  to  the  Government  to 
hold  out  to  the  very  last  and  not  yield  an  inch  to 
the  obstructionists.  A  fear  began  to  spread  abroad 
that  Lord  Grey  and  his  colleagues  might  endeavour 
to  save  some  of  the  main  provisions  of  their  Bill  by 
surrendering  other  parts  of  it  to  the  Opposition. 
This  alarm  found  expression  in  the  cry  which  soon 
began  to  be  heard  all  over  the  country,  and  became 
in  fact  the  battle-call  of  Reformers  everywhere — the 
Bill,  the  whole  BiU,  and  nothing  but  the  Bill.  Great 
public  meetings  were  held  in  all  parts  for  the  pur- 
pose of  urging  the  Government  to  make  no  conces- 
sion to  the  political  enemy.  During  the  summer  a 
meeting  of  the  most  influential  supporters  of  the 
Government  was  held  in  the  Foreign  Office,  and  at 
that  meeting  Lord  Althorp,  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, announced  that  Lord  Grey  and  his  col- 
leagues were  perfectly  determined  not  to  give 
way,  and  he  declared  that  the  Government  were 
resolved  to  keep  the  House  of  Commons  sitting 
until  December,  or,  if  necessary,  until  the  following 
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December,  in  order  to  pass  the  Bill  before  the  rising 
of  the  House  for  its  recess.  Naturally  this  firm 
declaration  had  some  effect  on  the  obstructionists, 
especially  on  the  rank  and  file  of  the  obstructionists. 
Nothing  discourages  and  disheartens  obstruction  so 
much,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  a  resolute 
announcement  on  the  part  of  the  Ministry  that  the 
House  is  to  be  kept  together  until  the  measure  under 
debate,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  disposed  of.  It  is 
a  hard  task,  at  any  time,  to  keep  the  House  of 
Commons  together  after  the  regular  season  for  its 
holiday  has  come  on;  and  if  the  rank  and  file  of 
Opposition  can  once  be  brought  to  believe  that  a 
certain  measure  is  to  be  passed  no  matter  what 
number  of  weeks  or  months  it  may  occupy,  the  rank 
and  file  is  very  apt  to  make  up  its  mind  that  there  is 
no  use  in  throwing  good  months  after  bad,  and  that 
it  might  be  as  well  to  get  the  thing  done,  since  it  has  to 
be  done,  without  unlimited  sacrifice  of  personal  com- 
fort. Still,  the  leaders  of  the  Tory  Opposition  were 
not  deterred  by  Lord  Althorp's  proclamation  from 
maintaining  their  work  of  obstruction  for  some  time 
yet.  The  impatience  and  anger  of  the  country  rose 
higher  and  higher.  A  reforming  member  of  the 
House  was  in  an  unlucky  plight  indeed  if  he 
happened  to  be  caught  by  one  of  the  amendments 
proposed  from  the  benches  of  Opposition  and,  believ- 
ing that  it  had  something  reasonable  in  it,  allowed 
his  too  sensitive  conscience  to  persuade  him  into 
supporting  it  by  his  vote.  Into  such  a  phght  fell  a 
worthy  alderman  of  the  City  of  London — who  had 
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been  sent  into  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  Eadical 
reformer.  This  well-meaning  person  had  permitted 
himself  to  become  satisfied  that  there  was  something 
to  be  said  for  one  of  the  Opposition  amendments,  and 
in  a  moment  of  rash  ingenuousness  he  voted  for  it. 
He  was  immediately  afterwards  formally  censured  by 
his  constituents  and  by  the  body  to  which  he  offi- 
cially belonged.  He  was  informed  by  solemn  reso- 
lutions that  he  had  been  sent  into  the  House  of 
Commons  to  help  the  Government  in  passing  the  Re- 
form Bill,  and  it  was  more  or  less  plainly  intimated 
to  him  that  he  had  no  more  right  to  the  exercise  of 
his  independent  opinion  on  any  of  the  details  of 
the  measure  than  a  private  soldier  on  a  battle-field 
would  have  to  exercise  his  individual  judgment  as 
to  the  propriety  of  obeying  or  disobeying  the  order 
of  his  commanding  officer.  The  poor  man  had  to 
make  the  most  fervid  assurances  that  he  had  meant 
no  harm  in  voting  for  the  Opposition  amendment, 
that  he  was  thoroughly  devoted  to  the  cause  of  re- 
form, and  to  the  particular  measure  then  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  that  never  again  was  he  to 
be  induced  by  any  arguments  to  give  a  vote  against 
the  Government  on  any  section  or  sentence  or  line  of 
Lord  John  Eussell's  Bill.  Then,  and  not  until  then, 
he  was  taken  back  into  favour. 

The  Bill,  however,  did  get  through  committee  at 
last.  The  Government  contrived  by  determined  re- 
sistance and  untiring  patience  to  get  their  scheme 
of  reform  out  of  committee  in  substantially  the 
condition   they   wished    it  to    have.      Then   came 
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the  third  reading.  It  was  confidently  assumed 
on  both  sides  of  the  House  that  there  would  be  a 
long  debate  on  the  motion  that  the  Bill  be  now  read 
a  third  time.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  however, 
it  often  happens  that  the  assumption  of  a  forthcoming 
debate  as  a  certainty  is  itself  the  one  cause  which 
prevents  the  debates  from  being  long.  So  it  hap- 
pened on  this  important  occasion.  Every  Tory  took 
it  for  granted  that  his  brother  Tories  would  keep  the 
debate  going  for  an  indefinite  time,  and  in  this  fond 
faith  a  good  many  Tories  felt  themselves  in  no  hurry 
to  get  to  the  House,  and  were  willing  to  leave  the 
first  hour  or  two  at  the  disposal  of  their  colleagues. 
When  the  sitting  began,  and,  indeed,  when  the  mo- 
tion for  the  third  reading  came  on,  there  were  com- 
paratively few  Tories  in  the  House,  and  the  great 
leaders  of  Opposition  were  not  present.  There  was 
confusion  in  the  ranks  of  the  Tories,  and  the  crowded 
benches  of  the  Reformers  thundered  with  clamorous 
shouts  of  *  Divide !  Divide ! '  Now,  it  takes  a  very 
heroic  orator  indeed  to  continue  declaiming  for  a 
long  time  when  a  great  majority  of  the  members 
present  are  bellowing  at  him  and  are  drowning,  by 
their  united  voices,  the  sounds  of  the  words  which 
he  is  trying  to  articulate.  The  members  of  Opposi- 
tion in  the  House  found  this  fact  brought  home  to 
them,  and  being  further  bewildered  by  the  fortuit- 
ous absence  of  their  leaders,  soon  gave  up  the 
struggle,  and  the  debate  collapsed,  and  the  third 
reading  was  carried  by  a  large  majority  before  Sir 
Eobert  Peel,  Sir  Charles  Wetherell  and  others  came 
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in  leisurely  fashion  into  the  House,  filled  with  the 
assumption  that  there  would  be  ample  opportunity 
for  them  to  carry  on  the  debate.  Even  yet,  however, 
all  was  not  over.  According  to  the  procedure  of 
the  House  it  was  not  enough  that  the  motion  for  the 
third  reading  of  the  Bill  should  be  carried.  It  was 
still  necessary  to  propose  the  motion  that  the  Bill  do 
now  pass.  The  moment  this  motion  was  proposed  the 
torrent  of  opposition,  frozen  up  for  a  too  short  interval, 
began  to  flow  again  in  full  volume.  The  nature  of  the 
formal  motion  gave  opportunity  for  renewed  attacks 
on  the  whole  purpose  of  the  Bill,  and  all  the  old, 
familiar,  outworn  arguments  were  repeated  by  orator 
after  orator  from  the  Tory  benches.  But  this,  too,  had 
to  come  to  an  end.  The  House  was  no  longer  in  com- 
mittee, and  each  member  could  only  speak  once  on 
this  final  motion.  Of  course,  there  could  be  motions 
for  adjournment,  and  on  each  such  motion,  put  as 
an  amendment,  there  would  be  opportunity  for  a 
fresh  debate ;  but  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  were 
beginning  to  see  that  there  was  nothing  of  much 
account  to  be  done  any  longer  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  that  their  hopes  of  resisting  the  pro- 
gress of  reform  must  turn  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
So  the  Eeform  Bill  passed  at  last  through  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  then  all  over  the  country  was 
raised  the  cry, '  What  will  the  Lords  do  with  it  ? ' 

Soon  the  temper  of  the  more  advanced  Eeformers 
throughout  the  country  began  to  change  its  tone,  and 
the  question  eagerly  put  was  not  so  often  what  will 
the  Lords  do  with  the  Bill  ?  but  what  shall  we  do 
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with  the  House  of  Lords  ?  At  every  great  popular 
meeting  held  throughout  the  constituencies  an 
outcry  was  raised  against  the  House  of  Lords  as  a 
part  of  the  constitutional  system,  and  no  speaker  was 
more  welcome  on  a  public  platform  than  the  orator 
who  called  for  the  abolition  of  the  hereditary  prin- 
ciple in  the  formation  of  legislators.  One  might 
have  thought  that  the  agitation  which  broke  out  all 
over  the  country,  and  the  manner  in  which  almost 
all  Reformers  seemed  to  have  taken  it  for  granted 
that  the  hereditary  Chamber  must  be  the  enemy  of 
all  reform,  might  have  put  the  peers  on  their  guard 
and  taught  them  the  unwisdom  of  accepting  the  im- 
putation against  them,  and  thus  proving  that  they 
had  no  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  the  people.  But 
the  great  majority  of  the  Tory  peers  of  that  day  had 
not  yet  risen  to  the  idea  that  there  could  be  any 
wisdom  in  any  demand  made  by  men  who  had 
no  university  education,  who  had  not  what  was  then 
described  as  a  stake  in  the  country.  The  voice  of 
the  people  was  simply  regarded  as  the  voice  of  the 
rabble,  and  the  Tory  peers  had  no  notion  of  allowing 
themselves  to  be  guided  by  any  appeal  coming  from 
such  a  quarter. 

The  agitation  of  which  we  are  speaking  had 
been  going  on  during  the  long  reign  of  obstruc- 
tion in  the  Commons,  and  there  was  no  time 
lost  by  the  Government  between  the  passing  of  the 
Bill  in  the  representative  Chamber  and  its  introduc- 
tion in  the  House  of  Lords.  On  the  evening  of  the 
day  when   the  Bill  was   passed  by  the   Commons, 
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September  22,  1831,  it  was  formally  brought  into  the 
House  of  Lords  and  read  a  first  time.  It  has  ab-eady 
been  explained  that,  according  to  Parliamentary 
usage,  the  first  reading  of  any  Bill  is  taken  in  the 
House  of  Lords  as  a  matter  of  right  and  without  a 
division.  The  second  reading  of  the  Bill  was  taken 
on  October  3.  Lord  Grey,  who  had  charge  of  the 
measure  in  that  House,  delivered  one  of  the  most 
impressive  and  commanding  speeches  which  had 
ever  come  from  his  eloquent  lips,  not  merely  in 
recommendation  of  the  measure  itself,  but  in  solemn 
warning  to  the  peers  in  general,  and  to  the  bishops 
and  archbishops  in  particular,  to  pause  and  consider 
carefully  all  the  possible  consequences  before  com- 
mitting themselves  to  the  rejection  of  a  demand 
which  was  made  by  the  vast  majority  of  the  English 
people. 

Lord  Grey  was  a  noble  illustration  of  what  may 
be  described  as  the  stately  order  of  Parliamentary 
eloquence.  He  had  not  the  fire  and  the  passion  of 
Fox ;  he  had  not  the  thriUing  genius  of  Pitt ;  and,  of 
course,  his  style  of  speech  had  none  of  the  passionate 
and  sometimes  the  extravagant  declamation  of  which 
Brougham  was  a  leading  master.  He  had  a  dignified 
presence,  a  calm,  clear,  and  penetrating  voice,  a 
style  that  was  always  exquisitely  finished  and  nobly 
adapted  to  its  purpose.  It  would  not  be  too  much 
to  say  for  Earl  Grey  that  he  might  have  been  the 
ideal  orator  for  an  ideal  House  of  Lords,  if  we  assume 
the  ideal  House  of  Lords  to  be  an  assembly  in  which 
appeal  was  always  made  to  high  principle,  to  reason, 
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and  to  justice,  not  to  passion,  to  prejudice,  or  to  party. 
Lord  Grey,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  contemporary 
accounts,  never  spoke  better  than  in  the  debate  on 
the  second  reading  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  it  was 
evident  that  he  spoke  with  all  the  sincere  emotion  of 
one  whose  mind  and  heart  alike  were  filled  with  the 
cause  for  which  he  pleaded.  But  the  House  of 
Lords  just  then  was  not  in  a  mood  to  be  swayed 
greatly  by  argument  or  by  eloquence.  Lord  Wham- 
cliffe  moved  an  amendment  to  the  effect  that  the  Bill 
be  read  a  second  time  this  day  six  months.  This,  at 
least,  was  the  shape  that  the  motion  took  after  some 
discussion,  because  Lord  Whamcliffe,  in  the  first 
instance,  had  concluded  his  speech  against  the 
second  reading  by  the  blunt  motion  that  the  Bill 
be  rejected;  and  it  was  only  when  it  had  been 
pressed  upon  his  attention  that  such  a  method  of 
disposing  of  the  measure  would  be  a  downright 
insult  to  the  Commons  that  he  consented  to  modify 
his  proposal  into  the  formal  and  familiar  amendment 
that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time  this  day  six 
months.  The  effect  would  be  just  the  same  in  either 
case,  for  no  Ministry  would  think  of  retaining  office 
if  the  discussion  of  its  most  important  measure  were 
postponed  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  a  period  of  six 
months.  During  the  debate  which  followed  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  spoke  strongly  against  the  Bill. 
On  the  morning  of  October  8  the  division  was  taken. 
There  were  199  votes  for  the  amendment  and  158 
against  it,  or,  in  other  words,  for  the  second  reading 
of  the  Bill.     The  second  reading  was  therefore  re- 
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jected  by  a  majority  of  41.  The  whole  work  of 
legislation  during  all  the  previous  part  of  the  year 
had  thus  been  reduced  to  nothing,  and  the  House  of 
Lords  had  shown  what  it  would  do  with  the  Bill  by 
contemptuously  rejecting  it,  and  thus  bidding  defiance 
to  the  demand  unquestionably  made  by  the  vast 
majority  of  the  people  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland. 

Parliament  was  at  once  prorogued,  and  the 
members  who  were  in  favour  of  reform  hurried  off  to 
address  great  meetings  of  their  constituents,  and  to 
denounce  the  action  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Popular 
enthusiasm  was  aroused  more  than  ever  in  favour  of 
the  Eeform  Bill,  and  popular  passion  was  stirred  in 
many  places  to  positive  fury  against  the  principal 
opponents  of  the  Bill.  In  London  several  public 
men  who  were  conspicuous  for  their  opposition  to 
the  Bill  were  surrounded  in  their  carriages  as  they 
drove  through  the  streets  by  suddenly  collected 
crowds,  who  hooted  and  hissed  them,  and  would 
have  gone  much  farther  than  hooting  and  hissing  in 
their  way  of  expressing  condemnation  but  for  the 
energetic  intervention  of  the  newly-created  police 
force.  In  some  of  the  provincial  towns,  and  here 
and  there  throughout  the  country,  the  most  serious 
riots  broke  out.  In  Derby  there  were  disturbances 
which  lasted  for  several  days,  and  consisted  of  attacks 
on  unpopular  persons  and  of  fierce  fights  with  the 
police.  Nottingham  was  the  centre  of  rioting  even 
more  serious.  Nottingham  Castle,  the  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  was  attacked  by  a  furious  mob 
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and  actually  burned  to  the  ground.  In  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  was  the  estate  of  Mr.  Musters, 
which  was  invaded  by  an  excited  mob.  The  dwelling- 
house  was  set  on  fire,  and,  although  the  conflagration 
was  not  allowed  to  spread  far,  yet  it  ended  in  a 
tragedy  which  must  always  have  a  peculiar  interest 
for  the  lovers  of  poetry  and  romance.  The  wife  of 
Mr.  Musters  was  the  Mary  Chaworth  made  famous 
by  Lord  Byron  in  his  poem  of  the  *  Dream,'  and  other 
poems  as  well — the  Mary  Chaworth  who  was  his  first 
love,  and  whom,  at  one  time,  he  believed  destined  to 
be  his  last  love  also.  Mary  Chaworth  does  not  seem 
to  have  taken  the  poet's  adoration  very  seriously 
— at  all  events,  she  married  Mr.  Musters,  a  country 
gentleman  of  good  position.  Mrs.  Musters  was  in 
her  house  on  the  night  when  it  was  attacked  by  the 
mob,  and  when  the  fire  broke  out  she  fled  into  the 
open  park  and  sought  shelter  there  among  the  trees. 
The  mob  was  dispersed  and  Mrs.  Musters,  after  a 
while,  was  able  to  return  to  her  home ;  but  she  was 
in  somewhat  delicate  health,  the  exposure  to  the  cold 
night  air  of  winter  proved  too  much  for  her,  and  she 
became  one  of  the  most  innocent  victims  to  the 
popular  passion  aroused  by  the  opposition  to  the 
Eeform  Bill. 

Bristol  was  the  scene  of  the  most  formidable  riots 
during  all  that  period  of  disturbance.  Sir  Charles 
Wetherell,  who  had  made  himself  conspicuous  as  an 
opponent  of  reform,  was  the  Kecorder  as  well  as  the 
representative  of  Bristol,  and  his  return  to  the  city 
after  the  Lords  had  thrown  out  the  Bill  became  the 
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signal  for  an  outbreak  of  popular  fury.  Houses  were 
wrecked  in  various  parts  of  the  city;  street  fights 
took  place  between  the  mob  and  the  military,  day 
after  day;  the  Mansion  House,  where  Sir  Charles 
Wetherell  was  supposed  to  have  taken  refuge,  was 
besieged,  attacked,  and  almost  demolished,  and  Sir 
Charles  Wetherell  himself  was  rescued,  more  than 
once,  with  the  utmost  difficulty  from  hostile  crowds 
who  seemed  thirsting  for  his  blood.  All  these  riots 
were  atoned  for  dearly  soon  after  by  some  who  had 
taken  part  in  them.  The  stroke  of  the  law  was  heavy 
and  sharp  in  those  days,  and  many  of  the  rioters  in 
Derby,  Nottingham,  and  Bristol  and  other  places  ex- 
piated on  the  scaffold  their  offences  against  peace  and 
order.  Some  of  the  cathedral  cities  became  scenes 
of  especial  disturbance  because  of  the  part  so  many 
of  the  prelates  who  were  members  of  the  House  of 
Lords  had  taken  against  the  Eeform  Bill.  The 
direct  appeal  which  Earl  Grey  had  made  to  the  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  think 
long  and  well  before  opposing  the  Eeform  Bill  was 
delivered  with  the  highest  and  sincerest  motive,  with 
the  desire  that  the  Church  should  keep  itself  in  har- 
mony with  the  people ;  but  the  mere  fact  that  the 
appeal  was  made,  and  made  in  vain,  seems  to  have 
aroused  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  especially 
in  the  cathedral  cities,  a  stronger  conviction  than 
ever  that  the  prelates  were,  for  the  most  part,  the 
enemies  of  popular  rights.  Then,  again,  there  was  a 
more  or  less  general  impression  that  the  King  him- 
self, in  his  heart,  was  not  in  favour  of  reform  and 
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would  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  it  if  lie  could.  Daniel 
O'Connell,  addressing  a  great  popular  meeting  at 
Charing  Cross  in  London,  pointed  with  his  out- 
stretched right  arm  toward  Whitehall,  and  awakened 
a  tremendous  outburst  of  applause  from  the  vast 
crowd  by  telling  them  that  it  was  there  Charles  I. 
had  lost  his  head  because  he  had  submitted  to  the 
dictation  of  his  foreign  wife.  There  was  a  popular 
belief  at  the  time  that  Queen  Adelaide,  the  wife  of 
King  William,  cherished  a  strong  hatred  against 
reform  such  as  Lord  Grey  and  his  colleagues  were 
pressing  on,  and  that  she  was  secretly  influencing  the 
mind  of  her  husband  her  own  way,  and  so  it  was 
that  O'Connell's  allusion  got  home  to  the  feelings  and 
the  passions  of  the  multitude  who  listened  to  his 
words.  Never,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  had  Eng- 
land gone  through  such  a  period  of  internal  storm. 
All  over  the  Continent  observers  were  beginning  to 
ask  themselves  whether  the  monarchy  in  England 
was  not  on  the  verge  of  such  a  crisis  as  had  just 
overtaken  the  monarchy  in  France. 

Lord  Grey  and  his  ministers  still,  however,  held 
firmly  to  their  purpose,  and  the  King,  much  as  he  may 
have  disliked  the  whole  reform  business,  and  gladly 
as  he  would  have  got  rid  of  it,  if  it  were  to  be  got  rid 
of  by  any  possible  means,  had  still  wit  enough  to  see 
that  if  he  were  to  give  his  support  to  the  House  of 
Lords  something  even  more  than  the  House  of  Lords 
might  be  in  danger.  Parliament  was  therefore 
called  together  again  in  December,  and  the  Eoyal 
Speech  from  the  Throne  commended  to  both  Houses 
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the  urgent  necessity  of  passing  into  law  as  quickly  as 
possible  the  ministerial  measure  of  reform.  Lord 
John  Eussell  brought  in  his  third  Reform  Bill  for 
England  and  Wales,  a  Bill  that  was,  in  purpose  and 
in  substance,  much  the  same  as  the  two  measures 
that  had  preceded  it,  and  this  third  Reform  Bill 
passed  by  slow  degrees  through  its  several  stages  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  Then  again  came  up  the 
portentous  question,  *  What  will  the  Lords  do  with 
it  ?  '  There  could  not  be  the  least  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  anybody  as  to  what  the  majority  of  the  House  of 
Lords  would  be  glad  to  do  with  the  Bill  if  they  only 
felt  sure  that  they  could  work  their  will  upon  it  with- 
out danger  to  their  own  order.  There,  however,  the 
serious  difficulty  arose.  The  more  reasonable  among 
the  peers  did  not  attempt  to  disguise  from  themselves 
that  another  rejection  of  the  Bill  might  lead  to  the 
most  serious  disturbances,  and  even  possibly  to  civil 
war,  and  they  were  not  prepared  to  indulge  their 
hostility  to  reform  at  so  reckless  an  expense.  The 
greater  number  of  the  Tory  peers,  however,  acted  on 
the  assumption,  familiar  at  all  times  among  certain 
parties  of  politicians,  that  the  more  loudly  people 
demanded  a  reform  the  more  resolutely  the  reform 
ought  to  be  withheld  from  them,  and  that,  if  the 
people  attempted  to  rise  up,  the  only  proper  policy 
was  to  put  the  people  down  by  force.  The  opinions 
and  sentiments  of  the  less  headlong  among  the  Con- 
servative peers  had  led  to  the  formation  of  a  party, 
more  or  less  loosely  put  together,  who  were  called  at 
that  time  the  *  Waverers,'  just   as  a  political  com- 
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bination  of  an  earlier  day  obtained  the  title  of  the 
*  Trimmers/  The  Waverers  were  made  up  of  the 
men  who  held  that  their  best  and  most  patriotic 
policy  was  to  regard  each  portion  of  the  Bill  brought 
before  them  on  its  own  merits,  and  not  to  resist  out 
of  hand  any  proposition  which  seemed  harmless  in 
itself  simply  because  it  formed  part  of  the  whole 
odious  policy  of  reform.  King  William  is  believed, 
at  one  time,  to  have  set  hopes  on  the  efforts  of  the 
Waverers,  and  to  have  cherished  a  gladsome  belief 
that  they  might  get  him  out  of  his  difficulties  about 
the  Reform  Bill ;  as  indeed  it  will  be  seen  they  did 
in  the  end,  though  not  quite  in  the  way  which  he 
would  have  desired. 

Lord  Grey  introduced  the  third  Eeform  Bill  on 
March  27,  1832.  The  first  reading  passed,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  but  when  the  division  on  the 
motion  for  the  second  reading  came  on  on  April  14, 
there  was  only  a  majority  of  9  votes  for  the  Bill :  184 
peers  voted  for  it  and  175  against  it.  Of  course 
Lord  Grey  and  his  colleagues  saw,  at  once,  that 
unless  the  conditions  were  to  be  completely  altered 
there  would  be  no  chance  whatever  in  the  House  of 
Lords  for  a  measure  of  reform  which  had  passed  its 
second  reading  by  a  majority  of  only  9.  The 
moment  the  Bill  got  into  committee  there  would  be 
endless  opportunities  afforded  for  its  mutilation, 
and  if  it  were  to  get  through  the  House  at  all,  it 
would  be  only  in  such  a  form  as  to  render  it  wholly 
useless  for  the  objects  which  its  promoters  desired 
it  to  accomplish.     This  dismal  conviction  was  very 
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speedily  verified.  When  the  Bill  got  into  committee, 
Lord  Lyndhurst  moved  an  amendment  to  the  effect 
that  the  question  of  enfranchisement  should  precede 
that  of  disfranchisement.  Now  this  proposal  was 
not  in  itself  one  necessarily  hostile  to  the  principle 
of  the  Bill.  It  is  quite  easy  to  understand  that  a 
sincere  friend  to  reform  might  have,  under  certain 
conditions,  adopted  the  views  that  Lord  Lyndhurst 
professed  to  advocate.  But  the  Ministry  knew  very 
well  that  the  adoption  of  such  a  proposal  would 
mean  simply  that  the  whole  conduct  of  the  measure 
was  to  be  taken  out  of  their  hands  and  put  into 
unfriendly  hands — in  other  words,  that  it  would  be 
utterly  futile  to  go  any  farther  with  the  measure 
if  the  hostile  majority  were  thus  allowed  to  deal 
with  it  according  to  their  own  designs  and  their 
own  class  interest. 

Lord  Lyndhurst  was  a  man  of  great  ability, 
eloquence,  and  astuteness.  He  was  one  of  the 
comparatively  few  men  in  our  modern  history  who 
have  made  a  mark  in  the  Law  Courts  and  in  Parlia- 
ment. As  a  Parliamentary  orator  he  was  the  rival 
of  Brougham,  and  the  rivalry  was  all  the  more 
exciting  to  the  observers  because  it  was  a  rivalry 
of  styles  as  well  as  of  capacities.  Lyndhurst  was 
always  polished,  smooth,  refined,  endowed  with  a 
gift  of  argumentative  eloquence,  which  appealed 
to  the  intellect  rather  than  to  the  feelings,  was 
seldom  impassioned,  and  even  when  impassioned 
kept  his  passion  well  within  conventional  bounds. 
Brougham  was  thrilling,  impetuous,  overwhelming, 

VOL.  IV.  E 
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often  extravagant,  scorning  conventionality  of  phrase 
or  manner,  revelling  in  his  own  exuberant  strength  and 
plunging  at  opponents  as  a  bull  might  do  in  a  Spanish 
arena.  Lyndhurst's  amendment  was  one  especially 
suited  to  bring  to  his  side  the  majority  of  the 
Waverers.  It  was  plausible  enough  in  itself,  and 
gave  to  many  a  Waverer,  who  must  have  had  in  his 
own  mind  a  very  clear  perception  of  its  real  object, 
some  excuse  for  persuading  himself  that,  in  voting 
for  it,  he  was  not  voting  against  the  principle  of 
reform.  When  the  division  came  to  be  taken  on 
May  7,  151  peers  voted  for  the  amendment  and  116 
against  it,  thus  showing  a  majority  of  35  against  the 
Government,  by  whom  of  course  the  amendment  had 
been  unreservedly  opposed. 

The  country  saw  that  a  new  crisis  had  come, 
and  a  crisis  more  serious  than  any  which  had  gone 
before.  There  was  only  one  constitutional  course  by 
which  the  difficulty  could  be  got  over,  and  that  was 
by  the  King  giving  his  consent  to  the  creation  of  a 
number  of  new  peers  large  enough  to  carry  the 
Beform  Bill  through  all  its  subsequent  stages  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  Other  outlet  of  safety  through 
peaceful  means  there  was  none.  Lord  Grey's 
Ministry  could  not  possibly  remain  in  office  and  see 
the  measure,  on  which  they  believed  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  the  country  to  depend,  left  at  the 
mercy  of  an  irresponsible  majority  of  Tory  peers. 
The  King  was  most  unwilling  to  help  his  ministers 
out  of  the  trouble,  especially  by  such  a  process  as  they 
had  suggested,  and  in  his  heart  would  have  been  very 
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glad  to  be  rid  of  them  and  the  Eeform  Bill  at  the 
same  time.  Charles  Greville  in  his  Memoirs  makes 
several  allusions  to  the  King's  well-known  dislike 
for  the  Whig  ministers  and  his  anxiety  to  get  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  back  again.  Lord  Grey  and 
his  colleagues,  finding  it  hard  to  get  the  King  to 
recognise  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  and  to  adopt 
the  advice  they  had  offered  to  him,  felt  that  there 
was  nothing  left  for  them  but  to  resign  office.  And 
the  King  was  delighted  to  have  a  chance  of  recalling 
the  Duke  of  WeUington  to  the  position  of  Prime 
Minister.  Under  the  date  of  May  17,  1832,  Greville 
has  some  notes  which  well  deserve  quotation  :  *  The 
joy  of  the  King  at  what  he  thought  to  be  his  de- 
liverance from  the  Whigs  was  unbounded.  He  lost 
no  time  in  putting  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in 
possession  of  everything  which  had  taken  place 
between  him  and  them  upon  the  subject  of  reform 
and  with  regard  to  the  creation  of  peers,  admitting 
that  he  had  consented,  but  saying  he  had  been 
subjected  to  every  species  of  persecution.  His 
ignorance  and  levity  put  him  in  a  miserable  light 
and  proved  him  to  be  one  of  the  silliest  old  gentlemen 
in  his  dominions.'  Greville  goes  on  to  say :  *  But  I 
believe  he  is  mad,  for  yesterday  he  gave  a  dinner  to 
the  Jockey  Club,  at  which,  notwithstanding  his  cares, 
he  seemed  to  be  in  excellent  spirits,  and  after  dinner 
he  made  a  number  of  speeches  so  ridiculous  and 
nonsensical  beyond  all  belief  but  to  those  who  heard 
them,  rambling  from  one  subject  to  another,  repeat- 
ing  the   same    thing    over  and    over    again,    and 
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altogether  such  a  mass  of  confusion,  trash,  and 
imbecility,  as  made  one  laugh  and  blush  at  the  same 
time.* 

The  poor  muddled-headed  old  King  in  fact  could 
not  understand  that  the  question  submitted  to  him 
allowed  of  no  middle  course  of  compromise.  He 
seemed  to  think  he  had  gone  far  enough  in  the  way 
of  conciliation  when  he  offered  to  allow  his  ministers 
to  create  a  certain  number  of  peers.  No  concession, 
however,  could  be  of  the  slightest  use  to  the  Ministry 
unless  the  power  were  conceded  to  them  to  create 
as  many  new  peers  as  might  be  necessary  to  over- 
bear  all  opposition  to  the  Eeform  Bill.  The  struggle 
was  in  fact  between  the  existing  House  of  Lords  and 
the  vast  majority  of  the  nation.  One  or  other  must 
conquer.  The  only  constitutional  way  in  which  the 
existing  opposition  of  the  House  of  Lords  could  be 
overborne  was  by  the  creation  of  a  number  of  new 
peers  great  enough  to  turn  the  majority  of  the  House 
of  Lords  into  a  minority. 

Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Althorp  were  not,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say,  men  who  shared  in  the 
popular  sentiment,  which  would,  if  it  could,  have 
abolished  altogether  the  hereditary  principle  in  legis- 
lation. But  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Althorp  read  the 
signs  of  the  times,  and  saw  clearly  enough  that  if 
the  House  of  Lords  were  allowed  to  stand  much 
longer  in  the  way  of  the  Eeform  Bill  the  result  would 
be  probably  a  political  revolution  which  would 
abolish  the  House  of  Lords  altogether.  Therefore 
the  ministers  could  make  no  terms  with  the  King 
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short  of  those  which  they  had  offered,  and  as  the 
King  did  not  see  his  way  to  accept  their  conditions 
there  was  nothing  left  for  them  but  to  resign  office. 
Accordingly  Lord  Grey  tendered  his  resignation  and 
that  of  his  colleagues,  and  the  Eing,  after  much  inde- 
cision and  mental  flurry,  thought  he  could  do  no- 
thing better  than  to  accept  the  resignation,  and  try  to 
find  a  pet  of  ministers  more  suitable  to  his  inclina- 
tions. He  sent  for  Lord  Lyndhurst  and  entered  into 
conversation  with  that  astute  lawyer  and  politician, 
and  Lord  Lyndhurst  advised  him  to  send  for  the 
Duke  of  WelUngton.  The  Duke  was  sent  for,  but 
the  Duke  had  not  much  to  say  which  could  lend  any 
help  to  the  King  in  his  difficulties.  Wellington  saw 
distinctly  enough  that  there  was  no  alternative  but 
that  which  lay  in  the  choice  between  reform  and 
some  sort  of  popular  revolution.  We  have  seen 
already  in  these  volumes  how  Wellington  preferred 
to  accept  Catholic  Emancipation  rather  than  take  the 
risk  of  plunging  the  country  into  civil  war.  ti  the 
case  of  the  Reform  Bill  he  would  have  acted,  no 
doubt,  upon  the  same  principle  if  driven  to  the 
choice,  but  after  the  repeated  and  energetic  denun- 
ciations of  reform  which  he  had  delivered  in  the 
House  of  Lords  he  did  not  think  that  it  would  be  a 
fitting  part  for  him,  even  for  the  sake  of  helping  the 
sovereign  out  of  his  constitutional  trouble,  to  be  the 
Prime  Minister  by  whom  any  manner  of  Reform  Bill 
should  be  introduced.  Wellington  therefore  strongly 
urged  the  King  to  send  for  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and 
declared  that  he  himself  would  lend  all  the  support 
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he  possibly  could  to  a  Peel  Administration.  Peel 
was  sent  for  accordingly,  but  Peel  was  too  far-seeing 
a  statesman  to  believe  that  he  could  possibly  hold 
office  for  many  weeks  unless  he  yielded  to  the  full 
demands  of  the  country,  and  his  political  principles 
would  not  have  allowed  him  to  go  so  far  as  that. 
He  did  his  best  to  make  it  clear  to  the  King  that  no 
administration  but  a  reform  administration  could 
stand,  and  that,  if  a  reform  administration  had  to  be 
accepted,  there  was  nothing  better  to  be  done  than 
to  invite  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  John  Russell  back 
again  to  office. 

Meanwhile  the  country  was  aroused  to  a  fervour 
of  enthusiasm  in  favour  of  reform,  which  seemed 
only  to  increase  with  every  delay  and  to  grow 
stronger  with  every  opposition.  Public  meetings 
were  held  in  Birmingham  of  larger  size  than  had  ever 
been  gathered  together  in  England  before,  and  reso- 
lutions were  passed  by  acclamation  which  were  almost 
revolutionary  in  their  character.  In  many  cities 
and  towns  appeals  were  made  for  a  run  on  the 
bank,  a  run  for  gold,  and  there  were  alarming 
signs  that  the  advice  was  likely  to  be  followed 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  bring  about  utter  confusion 
in  the  money  market.  Li  the  City  of  London  an 
immense  meeting  was  held,  at  which  resolutions 
were  passed  calling  on  the  House  of  Commons  to 
stop  the  suppUes  unless  the  King  accepted  the 
councils  of  the  Whig  statesmen  and  gave  them 
authority  for  the  election  of  new  peers.  The  over- 
whelming strength  of  the  demand  for   reform  may 
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be  easily  eatimated  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  majority  in  the  great  cities  and  towns  and  also 
in  the  counties  were  for  once  of  the  same  opinion. 
In  more  than  one  great  political  controversy  of 
modem  times,  as  in  the  free  trade  agitation  for 
example,  it  has  happened  that  the  town  population 
were  of  one  opinion  and  the  county  population  of 
another.  But  at  the  time  which  we  are  now 
describing  the  great  cities  md  towns  were  aU 
nearly  unrepresented,  and  in  their  demand  for 
representation  they  were  of  one  mind  and  one  spirit 
with  the  county  populations,  which  called  out  for  a 
real  and  not  a  sham  representation.  There  will  pro- 
bably always  be  a  question  of  curious  speculation 
and  deep  interest  to  the  students  of  history  as  to 
the  possibility  of  a  great  revolution  in  England  if 
the  King  had  made  up  his  mind  to  hold  out 
against  the  advice  of  the  Whig  statesmen  and  to  try 
the  last  chance.  It  is  certain  that  the  leading 
Whig  nobles  were  considering  with  profound 
earnestness  what  course  it  might  be  necessary  for 
them  to  take  if  the  King  were  absolutely  to  refuse 
all  concession  and  to  stand  by  what  he  believed  to 
be  his  sovereign  right  to  set  up  his  own  authority 
as  supreme.  If  the  choice  should  be  forced  on 
them,  would  these  Whig  nobles  stand  by  the  obstinate 
King  or  throw  in  their  lot  with  the  people  ?  This 
grave  question  must  have  been  considered  again  and 
again  in  all  its  bearings  by  the  Whig  leaders  during 
that  time  of  terrible  national  crisis. 

It  would  seem  to  be  beyond  aU  question  that 
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some,  at  least,  of  the  Whig  nobles  were  contemplating 
the  possibility  of  their  having  to  choose  between  the 
King  and  the  people,  and  that  their  minds  were  made 
up,  should  the  worst  come  to  the  worst,  to  side  with 
the  people.  Many  years  afterwards,  during  the  State 
trials  at  Clonmel  which  foUowed  the  Young  Ireland 
rebellion  of  1848,  evidence  was  brought  forward  by 
the  counsel  for  the  defence  of  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  and 
his  fellow-prisoners  to  prove  that  the  Whig  nobles 
during  the  reform  crisis  in  England  had  been  in  com- 
munication  with  Sir  Charles  Napier,  the  great  soldier, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  how  the  army  would 
act  if  there  should  come  to  be  a  struggle  between 
the  sovereign  claiming  despotic  rights  and  the  people 
standing  up  for  constitutional  government.  All  this, 
however,  is  now  merely  a  question  of  interesting 
historical  speculation.  The  King  had  tried  Welling- 
ton, had  tried  Peel,  had  sent  for  Wellington  a  second 
time,  and  found  that  Wellington,  though  he  dared  do 
all  that  might  become  a  man,  saw  nothing  to  be 
gained  for  sovereign  or  State  by  an  attempt  to 
accomplish  the  impossible,  and  William  at  last  gave 
way.  It  was  about  time  that  he  did  so.  William 
was  becoming  utterly  unpopular  with  the  great  mass 
of  his  subjects.  He  who  had  been  endowed  with  the 
title  of  the  Patriot  King  was  now  to  be  an  object  of 
hatred  and  contempt  to  the  crowds  in  the  streets 
with  whom  from  day  to  day  he  could  not  avoid  being 
brought  into  contact.  When  his  carriage  appeared 
in  one  of  the  great  London  thoroughfares  it  was 
followed  again  and  again  by  jeering  and  furious  mobs, 
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who  hissed  and  groaned  at  him,  and  it  was  always 
necessary  for  his  protection  that  a  strong  escort  of 
cavahy  should  interpose  between  him  and  his 
subjects.  Even  in  the  London  newspapers  of  the 
day,  those  at  least  that  were  in  favour  of  reform,  and 
which  constituted  the  large  majority,  language  was 
sometimes  used  about  the  King  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  use  in  our  days  about  some  unpopular 
Lord  Mayor  or  member  for  the  City. 

All  this  told  heavily  upon  poor  King  William, 
who  was  a  good-natured  sort  of  man  in  his  own  way 
if  his  ministers  and  others  would  only  let  him 
alone,  and  who  rather  fancied  himself  in  the  light  of  a 
popular  sovereign.  He  therefore  made  up  his  mind 
at  last  to  accept  the  advice  of  his  Whig  ministers  and 
grant  them  the  power  of  creating  as  many  new  peers 
as  they  thought  fit,  for  the  purpose  of  passing  their  im- 
portunate Keform  Bill.  The  consent  was  given  at  an 
interview  which  the  King  had  with  Lord  Grey  and  Lord 
Brougham,  Lord  Brougham  as  keeper  of  the  royal 
conscience  taking  the  principal  conduct  of  the  nego- 
tiations on  behalf  of  the  Government.  The  King,  as 
usual  on  such  occasions,  was  flurried,  awkward,  and 
hot-tempered,  and  when  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  yield  to  the  advice  of  his  ministers  he  could 
not  so  far  master  his  temper  as  to  make  his  decision 
seem  a  graceful  concession.  Even  when  he  announced 
that  the  concession  was  to  be  made  the  trouble  was 
not  yet  quite  over.  Lord  Brougham  thought  it 
necessary  to  ask  the  Ejng  for  his  consent  in  writing 
to  the  creation  of  the  new  peers,  and  hereupon  the 
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wrath  of  the  sovereign  blazed  out  afresh.  The  King 
seemed  to  think  that  such  a  demand  showed  a  want 
of  confidence  in  him  which  amounted  to  something 
like  an  insult,  and  he  fretted  and  stormed  for  a  while 
as  though  he  had  been  like  Petruchio  *  aboard 
carousing  to  his  mates/  After  a  while,  however,  he 
came  into  a  better  humour,  and  perhaps  saw  the 
reasonableness  of  the  plea  that  Lord  Grey  and  Lord 
Brougham  could  not  undertake  the  task  now  con- 
fided to  them  without  the  written  warrant  of  the 
King's  authority.  William  therefore  turned  away  and 
scratched  off  at  once  a  brief  declaration  conferring 
on  his  ministers  the  power  to  create  the  necessary 
number  of  peers,  qualifying  it  merely  with  the  con- 
dition that  the  sons  of  living  peers  were  to  be  called 
upon  in  the  first  instance.  The  meaning  of  this  con- 
dition was  obvious,  and  its  object  was  not  unreason- 
able from  the  King's  point  of  view,  or,  indeed,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  any  statesman  who  was  anxious 
that  the  House  of  Lords  should  be  kept  as  long  as 
possible  in  its  existing  form.  Nobody  certainly 
wanted  to  increase  the  number  of  peers  to  any  great 
extent,  and  if  only  the  eldest  sons  of  the  living  peers 
were  to  be  called  to  the  House  of  Lords  each  would 
succeed  in  process  of  time  to  his  father's  title  and  the 
roll  of  the  peerage  would  become  once  again  as  it 
had  been  before. 

The  political  crisis  was  over  now.  When  once 
the  royal  authority  had  been  given  for  the  un- 
limited creation  of  new  peers  there  was  an  end  of  all 
the  trouble.     Of  course,  there  was  no  necessity  to 
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manufacture  any  new  batches  of  peers.  As  the 
Reform  Bill  was  to  be  carried  one  way  or  the  other, 
whether  with  the  aid  of  new  peers  or  without  it,  the 
Tory  members  of  the  House  of  Lords  could  not  see 
any  possible  advantage  in  taking  steps  which  must 
only  end  in  filling  their  crimson  benches  with  new 
men  who  might  outvote  them  on  aU  future  occasions. 
The  Reform  Bill  passed  through  all  its  stages  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  not  without  some  angry  and  vehement 
discussions,  during  which  personal  recriminations 
were  made  that  would  have  been  considered  dis- 
orderly at  the  meeting  of  a  parish  vestry.  One 
noble  lord  denounced  the  conduct  of  Lord  Grey 
as  atrocious,  and  even  the  stately  Lord  Grey  was 
roused  to  so  much  anger  by  this  expression  that 
he  forgot  his  habitual  self-control  and  dignity  and 
replied  that  he  flung  back  the  noble  lord's  atrocious 
words  with  the  utmost  scorn  and  contempt. 

The  Bill  passed  its  third  reading  in  the  House  of 
Lords  on  June  4,  1882,  and  received  the  royal  assent 
on  June  7.  The  royal  assent,  however,  was  some- 
what ungraciously  given.  King  William  declined  to 
give  his  assent  in  person,  a  performance  which,  at 
the  time,  seemed  to  be  expected  from  him,  and  it 
was  signified  only  by  the  medium  of  a  formal  com- 
mittee. The  Bill,  however,  was  passed,  the  third 
Reform  Bill  that  had  been  introduced  since  Lord 
Grey  had  come  into  office.  The  Reform  Bills  for  Ire- 
land and  Scotland  which  had  gone  through  their 
stages  in  the  House  of  Conunons  immediately  after 
the  Bills  relating  to  England  and  Wales  were  then 
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carried   through   the  House   of  Lords.     The  great 
triumph  was  accomplished. 

It  is  not  without  historical  interest  to  notice  the 
fact  that  a  long  discussion  sprang  up  at  this  time 
and  was  revived,  again  and  again,  during  many 
successive  years,  with  regard  to  certain  words  used 
by  Lord  John  Kussell  in  expressing  his  satisfaction  at 
the  passing  of  the  Eeform  Bill.  He  was  endeavouring 
to  calm  the  apprehensions  of  timid  people  through- 
out the  country  who  feared  that  the  whole  time  of 
Parliament  would  thenceforward  be  taken  up  with 
the  passing  of  new  and  newer  Eeform  Bills,  and  he 
declared  that  the  Government  of  which  he  was  a 
member  had  no  intention  but  that  the  Eeform  Act 
should  be  a  final  measure.  It  might  have  seemed 
clear  to  any  reasonable  mind  that  Lord  John  had  no 
idea  of  proclaiming  his  faith  in  the  absolute  finality 
of  any  measure  passed,  or  to  be  passed,  by  human 
statesmanship,  but  was  merely  expressing  the  confident 
belief  of  his  colleagues  and  himself  that  the  Bill  they 
had  passed  would  satisfy  the  needs  and  the  demands 
of  the  existing  generation.  At  the  time,  however,  a 
storm  of  remonstrance  from  the  more  advanced 
Liberals  broke  around  Lord  John  Eussell's  head,  and 
he  was  charged  with  having  declared  that  the  Eeform 
Act  was  meant  to  be  a  measure  for  all  times,  and  that 
he  and  his  colleagues  would  never  more  set  their 
hands  to  any  measure  intended  to  broaden  or  deepen 
its  influence.  There  were  indeed  popular  caricatures 
of  Lord  John  to  be  seen  in  which  he  was  exhibited 
with  the   title    of    '  Finality    Jack.'      Lord   John's 
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public  career  proved  many  times,  in  later  days,  how 
completely  his  meaning  had  been  misunderstood  by 
some  of  those  whose  cause  he  had  been  espousing, 
for  all  through  his  honoured  life  he  continued  to  be  a 
leader  of  reform.  But  the  common  misunderstanding 
of  the  phrase  was  in  itself  significant,  for  it  seemed  to 
foretell  the  fact  that  the  Bill,  with  aU  the  great 
changes  it  had  introduced  and  the  new  foundations 
it  had  laid  for  the  future  system  of  constitutional 
government,  was  in  itself  indeed  far  from  being  a 
final  measure.  The  authors  of  the  Keform  Bill  had 
left  what  might  now  be  called  *  the  masses  '  almost 
altogether  out  of  their  calculations.  The  rate  at 
which  the  franchise  was  fixed  for  town  and  country 
rendered  it  practically  impossible  that  the  artisan  in 
the  town  or  the  labourer  in  the  country  could  have 
any  chance  whatever  of  obtaining  a  vote. 

This  was  the  one  great  defect  of  the  Eeform  Bill 
introduced  by  Lord  Gre)^  and  Lord  John  Bussell. 
Perhaps  it  would  not  have  been  prudent  for  these 
statesmen,  at  that  time,  to  enter  on  the  introduction 
of  a  more  comprehensive  measure.  Perhaps  Lord 
Grey  and  Lord  John  Russell  would  have  preferred  of 
their  own  judgment  not  to  introduce  too  comprehen- 
sive a  reform  measure  all  at  once,  and  to  allow  the 
franchise  to  broaden  slowly  down.  But  it  is  certain 
that  almost  immediately  after  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill  a  profound  feeling  of  disappointment 
began  to  grow  and  spread  among  the  classes  who 
found  themselves  excluded  from  any  of  its  benefits, 
and  who  beUeved,  with  good  reason,  that  they  had 
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rendered  much  practical  service  in  the  carrying  of  the 
measure.  This  feeling  prevailed  especially  among 
the  artisans  in  the  cities  and  towns.  In  some  of  the 
towns  the  Reform  Bill  had  distinctly  operated  as  a 
measure  of  disfranchisement  rather  than  of  en- 
franchisement. In  Preston,  for  instance,  there  had 
been  so  large  a  number  of  what  we  have  called, 
adopting  a  more  modern  phrase,  '  fancy  franchises  ' 
that  something  not  very  far  removed  from  universal 
suffrage  was  attainable  by  the  male  population. 
These  fancy  franchises  could  not  be  justified  on  any 
principle  commending  itself  to  rational  minds,  and  it 
was,  moreover,  an  obvious  absurdity  to  have  one 
system  of  voting  prevailing  in  this  constituency  and 
a  totally  different  system  prevailing  in  another. 
Therefore  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  John  Russell  cannot 
be  censured  for  their  resolve  to  abolish  the  fancy 
franchises  altogether.  They  were  introducing  an 
entirely  new  constitutional  system,  and  it  was  evident 
that  in  the  new  system  there  must  be  some  uniform 
principle  as  to  the  franchise.  But  it  is  none  the 
less  certain  that  the  men  who  were  disfranchised  by 
an  Act  professedly  brought  in  to  extend  the  suffrage 
must  have  felt  that  they  had  good  reason  to  complain 
of  its  direct  effect  upon  themselves  and  upon  what 
they  believed  to  be  their  rights.  Nearly  forty  years 
of  agitation  had  yet  to  be  gone  through  before  the 
principal  deficiencies  in  the  Reform  Act  of  1832 
were  supplied  by  Liberal  and  Tory  legislation. 

Before  closing  this  chapter  of  history  it  is  fitting 
to  take  notice  of  the  fact  that  the  debates  on  the 
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Eeform  Bill  gave  opportunity  for  the  public  opening 
of  a  great  career  in  politics  and  in  literature — the 
career  of  Lord  Macaulay.  Thomas  Babington  Macau- 
lay  was  a  new  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
when  the  first  Eeform  Bill  was  introduced  by  Lord 
John  Russell.  He  was  the  son  of  Zachary  Macaulay, 
who  was  famous  in  his  day,  and  will  always  be 
remembered  as  the  high-minded  philanthropist  and 
the  energetic  and  consistent  opponent  of  slavery 
and  the  slave  trade.  Macaulay  the  son  had, 
from  his  earliest  years,  given  evidence  of  preco- 
cious and  extraordinary  intelligence  and  versatility. 
When  he  entered  Parliament  he  found  that  his 
fame  had  gone  before  him,  but  his  friends  were 
not  quite  certain  whether  he  was  to  be  poet, 
essayist,  historian,  or  political  orator.  As  years 
went  on,  he  proved  that  he  could  write  brilliant 
and  captivating  poems ;  that  he  could  turn  out 
essays  which  had  a  greater  fascination  for  the  public 
than  many  of  the  cleverest  novels;  that  he  could 
write  history  which  set  critics  disputing,  but  which 
everybody  had  to  read ;  and  that  he  could  deliver 
political  speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons  which, 
when  correctly  reproduced  from  the  newspapers, 
appeared  to  belong  to  the  highest  class  of  Parliamen- 
tary eloquence.  It  may  well  be  questioned  whether 
any  man  could  possibly  attain  supreme  success  in 
the  four  fields  in  which,  from  time  to  time,  Macaulay 
appeared  to  be  successful.  At  present  we  are  only 
concerned  with  the  speeches  which  he  delivered  in 
the  House  of  Commons  during  the  debates  on  the 
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Eeform  Bills.  Macaulay's  appearance  was  not  im- 
pressive, and  he  had  a  gift  of  fluency,  a  rapidity  of 
utterance  which  continued,  from  first  to  last,  to  be  a 
most  serious  difficulty  in  the  way  of  his  success  as  a 
Parliamentary  orator.  He  appears  to  have  com- 
mitted his  speeches  to  memory,  and  his  memory  was 
one  of  the  most  amazing  of  all  his  gifte ;  and  when  he 
rose  to  deUver  an  oration  he  rattled  it  off*  at  such  a 
rate  of  speed  that  the  sense  ached  in  trying  to  follow 
him,  and  the  reporters  for  the  newspapers  found  it 
almost  impossible  to  get  a  full  note  of  what  he  said. 
This  was  all  the  more  embarrassing  because  his 
speeches  abounded  in  illustrations  and  citations 
from  all  manner  of  authorities,  authors,  and  historical 
incidents,  and  the  bewildered  reporter  found  himself 
entangled  in  proper  names  which  shorthand  in  the 
pre-phonetic  days  could  but  slowly  reproduce.  The 
speeches,  when  revised  by  the  author,  were  read 
with  intense  delight  by  the  educated  public,  and 
with  all  the  defects  of  the  orator's  utterance  he  soon 
acquired  such  a  fame  in  the  House  of  Conunons  that 
no  one  ever  attracted  a  more  crowded  and  eager 
audience  than  he  did  when  it  became  known  that 
he  was  about  to  make  a  speech.  We  may  quote 
here  a  characteristic  description  given  by  GreviUe  of 
his  first  meeting  with  Macaulay  in  the  early  Feb- 
ruary of  1832,  while  the  struggle  over  Lord  Russell's 
third  Eeform  Bill  was  still  going  on.  *  Dined  yester- 
day,' says  GreviUe,  *  with  Lord  Holland ;  came  very 
late  and  found  a  vacant  place  between  Sir  George 
Bobinson  and  a  common-looking  man  in  black.     As 
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soon  as  I  had  time  to  look  at  my  neighbour,  I  began 
to  speculate,  as  one  usually  does,  as  to  who  he  might 
be,  and  as  he  did  not  for  some  time  open  his  lips 
except  to  eat,  I  settled  that  he  was  some  obscure 
man  of  letters,  or  of  medicine,  perhaps  a  cholera 
doctor.  In  a  short  time  the  conversation  turned  on 
early  and  late  education,  and  Lord  Holland  said  he 
had  always  remarked  that  self-educated  men  were 
peculiarly  conceited  and  arrogant,  and  apt  to  look 
down  on  the  generality  of  mankind  from  their  being 
ignorant  of  how  much  other  people  knew ;  not  having 
been  at  public  schools,  they  are  uninformed  of  the 
course  of  general  education  My  neighbour  observed 
that  he  thought  the  most  remarkable  example  of  self- 
education  that  of  Alfieri,  who  had  reached  the  age  of 
thirty  without  having  acquired  any  accomplishment 
save  that  of  driving,  and  who  was  so  ignorant  of  his 
own  language  that  he  had  to  learn  it  like  a  child, 
beginning  with  elementary  books.  Lord  Holland 
quoted  Julius  Csssar  and  Scaliger  as  examples  of  late 
education,  said  that  the  latter  had  been  wounded,  and 
that  he  had  been  married  and  commenced  learning 
Greek  the  same  day,  when  my  neighbour  remarked 
"  that  he  supposed  his  learning  Greek  was  not  an  in- 
stantaneous act  like  his  marriage."  This  remark  and 
the  manner  of  it  gave  me  the  notion  that  he  was  a 
dull  fellow,  for  it  came  out  in  a  way  which  bordered 
on  the  ridiculous  so  as  to  excite  something  like  a 
sneer.  I  was  a  little  surprised  to  hear  him  continue 
the  thread  of  conversation,  from  Scaliger's  wound,  and 
talk  of  Loyola  having  been  wounded  at  Pampeluna. 

VOL.  IV.  s 
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I  wondered  how  he  happened  to  know  anything 
about  Loyola's  wound.  Having  thus  settled  my 
opinion  I  went  on  eating  my  dinner,  when  Auckland, 
who  was  sitting  opposite  to  me,  addressed  my  neigh- 
bour: "Mr.  Macaulay,  will  you  drink  a  glass  of  wine?" 
I  thought  I  should  have  dropped  off  my  chair.  It 
was  Macaulay,  the  man  I  had  been  so  long  most 
curious  to  see  and  to  hear,  whose  genius,  eloquence, 
astonishing  knowledge,  and  diversified  talents  have 
excited  my  wonder  and  admiration  for  such  a  length 
of  time,  and  here  I  had  been  sitting  next  to  him, 
hearing  him  talk,  and  setting  him  down  for  a  dull 
fellow.'  We  are  here  only  at  the  opening  of  Mac- 
aulay's  great  career.  Even  at  this  time  the  world 
seemed  to  have  made  up  its  mind  that  Macaulay  had 
a  great  career  before  him.  At  the  present  day,  when 
more  than  forty  years  have  passed  over  his  tomb  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  it  is  a  question  still  keenly  con- 
tested every  now  and  then,  whether  Macaulay  fully 
realised  or  barely  failed  to  realise  the  expectations 
which  men  were  forming  of  him  on  that  day  when 
Charles  Gb'eville  met  him  for  the  first  time,  and  was 
amazed  to  find,  as  the  conversation  went  on,  that  he 
was  sitting  next  to  Macaulay. 

The  year  of  the  Eeform  Bill  was  marked  by  an 
event  for  ever  memorable  in  the  history  of  literature. 
That  event  was  the  death  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The 
later  years  of  Scott's  life,  as  we  all  know,  had  been 
darkened  by  the  failure  of  his  publishers,  by  the 
money  troubles  in  which  thai  failure  had  involved 
him,  by  the  exhausting  efforts  he  had  to  make  to 
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force    his   wearied    mind    into    redoubled    literary 
exertion,  and,  more  than  all,  by  the  loss  of  the  wife 
who  had  been  his  devoted  companion  for  so  many 
years.     No  words  could  be  more  sorrowful  and  more 
touching  in  their  simplicity  than  those  in  which  Scott 
declared  that  after  his  wife's  death  he  never  knew 
what  to  do  with  that  large   share  of  his  thoughts 
which  always,  in  other  days,  used  to  be  given  to  her. 
He  had  gone  out  to  Italy,  obeying  the  advice  of  his 
friends,  in  the  hope  of  recovering  his  health  under 
warmer  skies  than  those  of  his  native  land,  but  the 
eflTort  was  futile.     It  was  of  no  use  his  trying  to  shake 
off  his  malady  of  heart  and  body  by  a  change  of  air. 
He  carried  his  giant  about  with  him,  if  we  may 
apply  to  his  condition  the  expressive  and  melancholy 
words  which  Emerson  used  with  a  different  appli- 
cation.    Scott  was  little  over  sixty  years  of  age  when 
he  died — a  time  of  life  at  which,  according  to  our 
ideas  of  longevity  at   the   present   day,  we  should 
regard  a  man  as  having  hardly  passed  the  zenith  of 
his  powers  and  his  possibilities.     He  had  added   a 
new  chapter  to  a  history  of  the  world's  literature. 
He  had  opened  a  new  school  of  romance  which  soon 
found  brilliant  pupils  in  all  countries  where  romance 
could  charm.     There  have  been  many  revolutions  in 
literary  rulership  since  his  time,  but  Walter  Scott  has 
not  been  dethroned. 
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CHAPTER  LXXIV. 

THE   EMANCIPATION   OF   LABOUR. 

The  statesmen  who  had  carried  the  Eeform  Bill  soon 
found  that  they  had  taken  upon  themselves  a  vast 
responsibility.  They  had  accomplished  so  great  a 
triumph  that  most  men  assumed  them  to  be  capable 
of  any  triumph.  It  has  to  be  remembered  that  they 
had  succeeded  in  establishing  one  principle  which, 
up  to  that  time,  had  never  been  recognised,  the 
principle  that  a  constitutional  sovereign  in  these 
countries  cannot  any  longer  set  up  his  own  authority 
and  his  own  will  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  his 
ministers.  Up  to  the  days  of  WiUiam  the  Fourth,  the 
ministers  always  had  to  give  way  to  the  sovereign 
at  the  last  moment,  if  the  sovereign  insisted  on 
maintaining  his  dictatorial  authority.  We  have  seen 
how  one  of  the  greatest  of  English  statesmen,  the 
younger  Pitt,  had  bowed  his  judgment  and  even 
coerced  into  silence  the  remonstrances  of  his  own 
heart  and  his  own  conscience,  rather  than  dispute  the 
authority  of  an  obstinate  and  a  stupid  King.  Lord 
Grey  and  his  colleagues  had  compelled  their  King  to 
listen  to  reason,  and  probably  not  even  they  knew 
at  the  time  the  full  importance  of  the  constitutional 
principle  which  they  had  thus  established.     In  our 
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own  days,  and  under  the  rule  of  the  first  really  consti- 
tutional sovereign  who  ever  reigned  in  these  countries, 
we  seem  to  have  almost  forgotten  that  there  ever 
was  a  time  when  the  occupant  of  the  throne  was 
understood  to  have  a  right  to  govern  the  people 
according  to  royalty's  own  inclination  or  royalty's 
own  notion  of  statesmanship.  When  the  passing  of 
the  Eeform  Bill  was  yet  the  latest  event  in  history, 
the  people  of  these  countries  commonly,  and  very 
justly,  regarded  this  assertion  of  the  right  of  a 
representative  Ministry  to  exact  support  from  the 
sovereignas  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  accomplished 
by  Lord  Grey's  Administration.  The  natural  feeling 
therefore  was  to  assume  that  the  men  who  had  done 
these  great  things  could  do  greater  things  still,  and 
from  all  parts  of  the  realm  eyes  were  turned  upon 
them,  full  of  confidence  in  their  desire  and  their 
capacity  to  accomplish  new  reforms  in  every  depart- 
ment of  our  constitutional  and  our  social  system. 

The  time  was  one  especially  favourable  for  such 
hopes  and  for  such  achievements.  A  new  era  had 
opened  on  the  civilised  world.  New  ideas  were 
coming  up  regarding  the  value  and  the  validity  of 
many  of  our  constitutional  and  social  arrangements 
which  had  formerly  been  considered  as  inspired  and 
sanctified  for  ever  by  that  mysterious  influence,  the 
wisdom  of  our  ancestors.  If  education  had  not  vet 
made  much  way  among  the  masses  of  the  people,  at 
least  the  belief  in  popular  education  was  becoming  a 
quickening  force  in  the  minds  of  all  intelligent  men. 
Then,  as  ever  since,  the  agitation  for  each  great  new 
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reform  began  outside  the  walls  of  Parliament,  and 
had  to  take  an  organised  shape  before  it  became  a 
question  for  the  House  of  Commons.  The  first  great 
work  to  which  the  reformed  Parliament  applied 
itself,  after  the  conditions  of  Lord  Grey's  Act  had 
been  allowed  to  take  effect  in  remoulding  the  consti- 
tuencies, was  the  abolition  of  negro  slavery  in  the 
colonies  of  Great  Britain.  Domestic  slavery  and  the 
slave  trade  had  already  been  abolished,  but  in  the 
minds  of  a  great  number  of  weU-meaning,  well- 
informed,  and  by  no  means  hard-hearted  men  slavery 
in  our  colonies  was  a  very  different  sort  of  institu- 
tion from  slavery  in  our  own  islands,  or  from  the 
actual  trade  in  slaves.  The  ordinary  Englishman, 
when  he  troubled  himself  to  consider  such  questions 
at  all,  had  settled  it  in  his  own  mind  that  slavery  in 
England,  or  in  any  part  of  the  British  Isles,  was  in- 
compatible with  the  free  constitution  of  the  realm, 
and  that  the  forcible  abduction  of  men  and  women 
from  African  sea-shores  in  order  to  sell  them  into 
slavery  was  an  offence  against  civilisation  and 
Christianity.  But  this  average  Englishman  did  not 
see  that  there  was  anything  like  the  same  reason  for 
interfering  with  the  system  of  slave  labour  as  we  had 
found  it  established,  for  instance,  in  our  West  Indian 
colonies.  *  We  did  not  introduce  the  system  there,'  it 
was  argued;  *we  found  it  established  there;  we 
inherited  it ;  and  its  continuance  is  declared,  by  all 
those  who  ought  to  know,  to  be  absolutely  essential 
to  the  production  of  the  sugar  which  is  the  source 
of  profit  and  the  means  of  living  to  the  islands  them- 
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selves,  and  an  indispensable  comfort,  a  harmless  and 
healthful  luxury,  to  millions  of  civilised  beings  who 
never  stood  under  a  tropical  sky.'  The  mind  of  the 
average  Englishman,  however,  had  been,  for  some 
time,  much  disturbed  by  the  arguments,  the  plead- 
ings, and  the  agitation  of  a  smaU  number  of  enlight- 
ened Beformers,  at  first  much  in  advance  of  their 
time,  who  were  making  a  pertinacious  crusade 
against  the  whole  system  of  colonial  slavery.  Some 
of  these  men  have  won  names  which  will  always  be 
honoured  in  our  history.  Zachary  Macaulay  was 
one  of  these.  He  was  the  father  of  the  Macaulay 
whom  we  have  just  heard  of  as  seated  side  by  side 
with  Charles  Greville  at  Lord  Holland's  dinner-table. 
Zachary  Macaulay  had  been  the  manager  of  a  great 
West  Indian  estate,  but  he  had  given  up  the  position 
because  his  conscience  would  not  allow  him  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  system  of  slavery,  and  he 
had  come  home  to  devote  his  time,  his  abilities,  and 
his  earnestness  to  the  generous  task  of  rousing  up 
his  countrymen  to  a  full  sense  of  the  horrors  which 
were  inseparable  from  the  system.  He  was  able  to 
supply  men  like  Brougham,  like  Fowell  Buxton,  and 
like  Whitbread  with  practical  facts  beyond  dispute 
to  establish  the  realities  of  slavery  in  the  West 
Indian  colonies.  Among  the  more  obvious,  although 
not  perhaps  even  the  most  odious,  accompaniments 
of  the  system  were  the  frightful  cruelties  practised 
on  the  slaves,  the  flogging,  the  mutilation,  and  the 
branding  of  men,  women,  and  children  which  formed 
part  of  the    ordinary    conditions  of  a  plantation 
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worked  by  slave  labour.  Over  and  over  again  it 
had  been  denied  by  men  who  professed  to  know  all 
about  the  subject  and  to  be  authorities  upon  it  that 
any  such  cruelties  were  practised  on  a  well-regu- 
lated plantation  belonging  to  a  civilised  owner.  It 
was  constantly  argued,  with  self-complacency,  that 
the  planter's  own  interests  would  not  allow  him  thus 
to  mar  the  efficiency  of  the  human  animals  who  had 
to  do  his  work,  and  that  even  if  the  planter  had  no 
pity  for  them,  he  was  sure  to  have  a  wholesome 
and  restraining  consideration  for  the  physical  value 
of  his  own  Uvmg  property. 

Zachary  Macaulay  and  the  Buxtons,  the  Wilber- 
forces  and  the  Whitbreads,  were  able  to  give  in- 
numerable and  overwhelming  proofs  that  the  system 
every  day  was  working  such  evils  as  any  system  might 
be  expected  to  work  which  left  one  set  of  human 
beings  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  another  set  of 
human  beings.  Many  years  after  this  great  contro- 
versy had  won  its  complete  success  for  the  English 
colonies,  a  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  laid  it  down  as  law  that  a  slave  had 
no  rights  which  his  owner  was  bound  to  respect.  Up 
to  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  writing,  it  was 
certainly  assumed,  in  our  West  Indian  colonies,  as 
a  self-evident  doctrine,  utterly  beyond  dispute  or 
question,  that  a  slave  had  no  rights  which  his  owner 
was  bound  to  respect.  The  band  of  resolute  philan- 
thropists who  had  taken  up  the  subject  in  England 
were  able  to  show  that  frequent  flogging  of  men  and 
women  was  a  regular  part  of  the  day's  incidents  of 
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every  plantation,  and  that  branding  was  constantly 
used,  not  merely  as  a  means  of  punishment,  but  also  as 
a  means  of  identification.  It  was  a  common  practice 
when  a  female  slave  attempted  to  escape  for  her 
owner  to  have  her  branded  on  the  breast  with  red- 
hot  iron  as  an  easy  means  of  proving  her  identity  if  she 
were  to  succeed  for  a  time  in  getting  out  of  his  reach. 
Numbers  of  advertisements  were  produced  in  which 
the  owners,  seeking  through  the  newspapers  for  the 
recovery  of  some  of  their  women  slaves,  proclaimed 
the  important  fact  that  the  fugitive  women  were 
branded  on  both  breasts,  and  that  thus  there  could  be 
no  difficulty  about  their  identification.  We  need  not  go 
further  into  the  details  of  the  subject,  but  it  may  be  as 
well  to  mention  that  we  have  not  touched  at  all  upon 
the  most  revolting  evidences  of  the  horrors  which 
seemed  to  be  the  inevitable  accompaniment  of  the 
slave  system.  Brougham  was  one  of  the  first  among 
leading  Englishmen  who  threw  his  heart  and  soul 
into  the  agitation  against  colonial  slavery.  Long 
before  that  agitation  approached  to  anything  like 
success  he  had  brought  forward  a  motion  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  directing  attention  to  the  evils 
and  the  horrors  of  the  system,  and  calling  for  its 
abolition.  For  a  time,  successive  Governments  did 
not  see  their  way  to  go  any  further  than  to  endeavour 
to  bring  about  or  to  enforce  better  regulations  for 
the  use  of  slave  labour  on  the  colonial  plantations. 
Even  these  modest  measures  of  reform  had  many 
difficulties  to  encounter.  Some  of  the  colonies  were 
under  the   direct  dominion    of   the    Crown,    were 
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governed,  in  fact,  as  Crown  colonies,  but  others  had 
legislative  chambers  of  their  own,  and  refused  to 
submit  to  the  dictation  of  the  authorities  at  home. 
These  legislative  chambers  in  most  cases  resented 
the  interference  of  the  home  Government  when  it 
attempted  to  introduce  new  rules  for  the  treatment 
of  negro  slaves,  and  the  whole  plantation  interest 
rallied  in  support  of  the  great  principle  that  every 
owner  of  slaves  had  an  absolute  right  to  deal  with 
them  according  to  his  own  will  and  pleasure. 

It  was  loudly  asserted  by  the  planters  and  by  the 
friends  of  the  planters — and  of  course  the  planters  had 
friends  everywhere  in  England — that  the  sugar-grow- 
ing business  could  not  be  carried  on  with  any  profit 
except  by  means  of  slave  labour,  and  that  the  slaves 
could  not  be  got  to  work  except  by  the  occasional 
use  of  flogging  or  other  such  needful  stimulant.  The 
negroes,  it  was  loudly  declared,  would  rise  in  rebellion 
if  once  it  became  known  to  them  that  the  English 
Parliament  was  encouraging  them  to  consider  them- 
selves as  slaves  no  longer,  and  their  mode  of  rising 
in  rebellion  would  simply  be  a  simultaneous  massacre 
of  all  the  planters  and  their  wives  and  children. 
*  See  what  you  are  doing ! '  many  a  voice  cried  out  to 
the  anti-slavery  agitators ;  '  you  are  preaching  a 
crusade  which  will  not  merely  end  in  the  utter 
bankruptcy  of  the  West  Indian  Islands,  but  in  the 
massacre  of  all  the  planters,  their  wives,  and  their 
children.'  The  agitators,  however,  were  neither 
dismayed  nor  disheartened.  It  would  have  taken  a 
good  deal  of  sophistry  to  confuse  the  conscience  of 
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Zachary  Macaulay  or  Wilberforce.  It  would  have 
taken  a  good  deal  of  bellowing  to  frighten  Brougham. 
The  agitation  went  on  with  increasing  force,  and 
Brougham  continued  to  denounce  '  the  wild  and 
guilty  phantasy '  that  man  has  property  in  man. 

In  Jamaica  the  colonial  legislature,  pressed  hard 
by  the  Government  at  home,  passed  an  Act  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  mitigating  the  severity  of  the 
punislmients  inflicted  on  slave  labourers.  The  Act, 
however,  was,  even  on  the  face  of  it,  absurdly 
inadequate  for  any  humane  purpose.  The  home 
Government  had  demanded,  among  other  reforms, 
the  entire  discontinuance  of  the  flogging  of  women. 
The  colonial  Act  allowed  the  flogging  of  women  to  go 
on  just  as  it  had  done  before.  The  Jamaica  planters 
were  indignant  at  the  course  taken  by  the  home 
authorities,  and  raved  as  if  they  were  on  the  verge 
of  rebellion  against  the  Crown,  and  the  well-meant 
interference  of  the  Government  at  home  seemed  in 
fact  to  have  done  more  harm  than  good.  In  Deme- 
rara,  which  was  the  Crown  colony,  some  of  the  more 
intelligent  among  the  negro  slaves  had  heard  scraps 
of  talk  which  led  them  to  believe  that  the  King  of 
England  and  his  Government  were  about  to  confer 
freedom  upon  the  coloured  race,  and  these  reports 
spread  and  magnified  throughout  certain  plantations, 
and  the  slaves  on  one  estate  refused  to  work.  Their 
refusal  was  regarded  as  an  insurrection  and  was 
treated  accordingly.  The  most  savage  measures 
were  employed  to  crush  the  so-called  insurrection, 
just  as  in  more  recent,  and  what  ought  to  have  been 
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more  enlightened,  days  some  local  disturbances  in 
Jamaica  were  magnified  into  a  general  rising  of  the 
blacks  against  the  whites,  and  the  horrors  perpetrated 
in  the  name  of  repression  startled  the  whole  civi- 
lised world.  In  Demerara  an  English  dissenting 
missionary,  the  Eev.  John  Smith,  who  had  been 
known  as  a  most  kindly  friend  of  the  negroes,  was 
formally  charged  with  having  encouraged  and 
assisted  the  slaves  to  rise  in  revolt  against  their 
masters.  He  was  flung  into  prison,  was  treated 
with  barbarous  rigours  such  as  might  have  seemed 
in  keeping  with  some  story  of  Siberia;  he  was 
put  through  the  hurried  process  of  a  sham  trial 
in  which  the  very  forms  of  law  were  disregarded, 
and  he  was  sentenced  to  death.  Even  at  Demerara 
and  at  such  a  time  the  court-martial  which  had 
condemned  the  missionary  as  guilty  of  the  offence  with 
which  he  was  charged  had  accompanied  its  verdict 
with  a  recommendation  to  mercy  on  account  of  the 
prisoner's  previous  good  character.  But  before  it 
could  be  decided  whether  or  not  the  recommendation 
was  to  have  any  effect,  the  unfortunate  man  died 
of  the  treatment  he  had  received. 

The  story  of  the  accusation,  the  trial,  and  the 
death  created  an  immense  sensation  in  England. 
Brougham,  Buxton,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  the  his- 
torian and  scholar,  and  many  others  aroused  the 
public  indignation  by  their  rightful  denunciations  of 
the  trial  and  the  verdict.  The  Government  con- 
demned and  reversed  the  proceedings  at  the  trial,  and 
when  Brougham  brought  on  a  motion  in  the  House 
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of  Commons,  publicly  branding  with  just  severity 
the  whole  conduct  of  the  Demerara  authorities,  his 
motion  was  only  defeated  by  a  small  majority. 
MeanwhDe,  the  agitation  against  the  whole  system 
of  colonial  slavery  was  receiving  new  impulse  and 
new  strength  from  the  teaching  of  new  events  in  the 
colonies,  and  in  May  1830  a  great  meeting  was  held 
in  London  to  demand,  not  the  mitigation,  but  the 
total  abolition  of  slavery  in  every  land  over  which 
the  flag  of  England  floated.  This  meeting  was  pre- 
sided over  by  the  great  abolitionist,  William  Wilber- 
force,  who  had  been  out  of  public  life  for  some  time 
owing  to  severe  ill-health,  and  who  believed  that  he 
could  not  more  fitly  celebrate  his  return  to  the 
active  work  of  philanthropy  than  by  taking  the  chair 
at  such  a  demonstration.  Mr.  Buxton  proposed  a 
resolution  calling  on  the  country  to  agitate  for  the 
total  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  colonies,  and  to  be 
content  with  nothing  less,  and  the  resolution  was 
carried  by  enthusiastic  acclamation.  Brougham  at 
once  became  the  champion  of  the  great  London 
meeting  by  a  motion  which  he  brought  forward  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  One  of  the  greatest  speeches 
of  his  lifetime  was  made  in  justifying  his  appeal  to 
the  House  for  the  total  abolition  of  a  system  which 
admitted  of  nothing  like  partial,  or  what  is  called 
moderate,  reform,  and  must  either  be  swept  out  of 
existence  altogether  or  remain  a  curse  to  those  who 
enforce  it  as  well  as  to  those  against  whom  it  is  en- 
forced. Brougham's  motion  was  defeated,  of  course. 
We  say  of  course  because  it  was  only  a  motion  made 
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by  an  independent  member,  as  the  phrase  goes,  and 
was  not  proposed  by  the  leader  of  a  strong  Govern- 
ment, determined  to  stake  its  existence  on  the  carry- 
ing of  its  proposition.  Every  great  reform,  it  may 
almost  literally  be  said,  is  heralded  in  Parliament  by 
the  motions  of  independent  members,  who  are  sure  to 
be  defeated,  but  whose  determined  efforts  have  suc- 
cess enough  to  make  the  leader  of  the  Government, 
or  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  feel  that  the  time  is 
near  at  hand  when  the  cause  must  be  taken  up  by 
one  or  other  of  the  great  parties  in  the  State. 

Buxton  raised  the  whole  question  in  the  following 
session;  and  then  Lord  Althorp,  speaking  for  the 
Government,  went  so  far  as  to  offer  a  sort  of  compro- 
mise by  suggesting  that  the  colonies  which  in  the 
future  should  give  evidence  of  their  sincere  resolve 
to  make  distinct  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
their  slaves  should  be  rewarded  and  encouraged  by 
a  permission  to  send  their  sugar  into  English  ports 
at  a  reduced  rate  of  duty.  The  country,  however, 
had  long  outgrown  the  condition  of  mind  in  which 
this  feeble  and  ridiculous  proposition  could  be 
regarded  as  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  The 
notion  of  sacrificing  any  part  of  the  coimtry's 
revenues  for  the  purpose  of  bribing  the  planters  to 
deal  a  little  less  severely  with  their  slaves  was  not 
likely  to  find  much  favour  among  the  men  who  had 
thus  far  conducted  the  great  agitation  against  slavery. 
The  object  of  reformers  such  as  Clarkson,  Wilber- 
force,  Buxton,  Brougham,  and  Mackintosh  was  not 
merely  that  the  negroes  should  be  flogged  less  often, 
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or  that  the  negro  women  should  not  be  flogged  at  all, 
but  that  the  whole  abominable  system  which  made 
men,  women,  and  children  the  absolute  property  of 
their  owners  should  be  brought  to  an  end  for  ever. 

At  last  it  became  evident  to  the  Whig  Ministry 
that  something  definite  must  be  done,  and  that 
nothing  would  be  considered  definite  by  the  country 
which  did  not  aim  at  the  total  abolition  of  slavery. 
The  hour  had  come,  and  the  man  who  could  best 
turn  it  to  account  in  the  House  of  Commons  was 
already  in  his  place.  Lord  Stanley,  who  had  joined 
the  Eeform  Ministry  as  Secretary  to  the  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  had  since  that  time  been  moved 
to  the  higher  position  of  Colonial  Secretary,  and  to 
him  was  appropriately  confided  the  task  of  introduc- 
ing the  measures  which  the  Government  had  deter- 
mined to  take.  The  Lord  Stanley  of  those  days  was 
in  after  years  the  Earl  of  Derby,  whom  some  of  us 
can  still  call  to  mind  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
orators  in  the  House  of  Lords  at  a  time  when 
Brougham  and  Lyndhurst  maintained  the  charac- 
ter of  that  assembly  for  parliamentary  eloquence. 
Those  among  us  who  remember  the  eloquent  Lord 
Derby,  the  Eupert  of  debate,  remember  him  as  a 
Tory  Prime  Minister  or  the  Tory  leader  of  Opposi- 
tion in  the  House  of  Lords.  But  he  began  his  great 
Parliamentary  career  as  a  Whig  and  as  a  Eeformer, 
and  he  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  of  Lord  Grey's 
colleagues  in  pressing  forward  the  great  measure 
which  was  carried  to  success  in  1832.  Among 
those  who  can  remember   him   there  is  only  one 
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opinion  about  the  high  order  of  his  Parliamentary 
eloquence,  and  that  opinion  is  that  he  was  a  worthy 
rival  of  Gladstone  and  of  Bright.  To  him  as  Colonial 
Secretary  was  entrusted  the  task  of  bringing  forward, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  measures  of  the 
Government  for  dealing  with  the  question  of  slavery 
in  the  British  colonies.  Stanley's  speech  was  such  a 
magnificent  blending  of  reason  and  emotion,  so  close 
and  so  powerful  in  its  arguments,  so  thrilling  in  its 
eloquence,  that  many  of  those  who  heard  the  speech 
naturally  expected  that  it  was  destined  to  announce 
a  bold  and  a  comprehensive  policy.  A  certain  feel- 
ing of  disappointment  came  up  among  the  aboli- 
tionists when  the  measures  were  described  which  the 
Government  had  resolved  to  submit  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  What  Stanley  had  to  propose  was  not  a 
complete  measure,  but  a  series  of  resolutions  embody- 
ing the  purposes  of  the  Government's  policy.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  the  Government  proposed  a  plan 
which  amounted  to  a  scheme  of  abolition  by  stages. 
There  was  to  be  a  certain  period  of  apprenticeship,  a 
term  of  fifteen  years,  during  which  the  slaves,  men  and 
women,  were  to  continue  to  work  for  their  masters  as 
before,  under  conditions  gradually  relaxing  as  the 
slave  drew  nearer  to  the  time  of  emancipation,  and 
then  when  that  hour  at  length  arrived  the  slave  was 
to  be  free  for  ever.  This  principle,  however,  was  not 
to  apply  to  children  under  six  years  old  at  the  time  of 
the  passing  of  the  measure,  or  to  any  children  born 
after  that  time.  The  idea  on  which  the  whole 
scheme  was  founded  was  the  notion,  very  common 
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at  that  time  and  since,  that  the  sudden  emancipation 
of  any  set  of  human  beings  could  only  tend  to 
bewilder  them,  and  to  prevent  them  from  making  a 
proper  use  of  the  freedom  thus  abruptly  thrust  upon 
them.  *  The  fool  in  the  fable,'  said  Macaulay,  when 
dealing  with  a  somewhat  similar  question,  *  declared 
that  no  man  ought  to  go  into  the  water  until  he  had 
learned  to  swim.'  Lord  Grey's  Ministry  had  appa- 
rently much  the  same  idea  about  the  perils  of  eman- 
cipation. Another  part  of  the  scheme  proposed  that 
fifteen  millions  should  be  advanced  by  the  Government 
as  a  loan  to  the  West  Indian  planters  in  order  to 
help  them  over  the  diminution  of  income  which 
might  be  expected  to  follow  any  interference  with 
the  conditions  of  slave  labour. 

The  resolutions  put  forward  by  the  Government 
were  regarded  as  highly  unsatisfactory  by  most  of 
the  leading  abolitionists.  Macaulay  indeed  argued 
with  all  his  usual  eloquence  and  skill  in  favour  of 
the  principle  of  gradual  abolition,  and  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  it  was  not  in  that  speech  he 
made  use  of  the  pithy  sentence  which  we  have  already 
quoted.  Buxton  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  re- 
solution, an  amendment  in  fact  calling  for  immediate 
abolition,  and  the  amendment  was  seconded  by  Daniel 
O'Connell.  Buxton,  however,  was  prevailed  upon 
not  to  press  his  amendment  on  the  ground  that  the 
Government  were  as  eager  for  emancipation  as  any- 
one could  be,  and  that  Lord  Grey  and  his  colleagues 
were  only  anxious  to  bring  forward  such  a  measure 
as  might  at  once  secure  the  support  of  the  majority 
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and  prevent  further  delay,  while  securing,  at  the 
same  time,  the  ultimate  and  not  distant  settlement  of 
the  whole  question.  O'Connell  stood  firm,  argued 
strongly  against  the  proposed  compromise,  refused 
to  accept  it,  and  actually  pressed  Buxton's  amend- 
ment to  a  division.  Of  course  he  was  defeated  by 
a  large  majority,  but  he  carried  a  respectable 
minority  along  with  him ;  and  few  now  can  doubt 
that  the  amendment  which  he  pressed  forward,  even 
after  its  proposer  had  abandoned  it,  was  right  in  its 
principle,  and  that  the  Government,  if  forced  to  it, 
could  have  carried  a  plan  for  immediate  abolition 
with  little  more  difficulty  than  was  found  in  carry- 
ing the  scheme  of  compromise.  As  the  discussion 
went  on  the  Government  made  some  further  con- 
cessions to  the  abolitionists,  by  reducing  the  time  and 
modifying  the  terms  of  the  apprenticeship  system, 
and  the  abolitionists  in  general  believed  it  their 
wisest  policy  to  accept  the  modified  arrangement 
and  thus  avoid  any  further  delay.  Another  altera- 
tion of  great  importance  was  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  favour  of  the  planters,  and  was  finally 
accepted  by  the  abolitionists  and  by  the  country  in 
general.  The  friends  of  the  planters  made  strong 
representations  to  the  effect  that  the  proffered  loan 
would  be  of  no  use  whatever  to  the  owners  of  slaves 
whose  property  was  so  soon  to  pass  from  their  hands 
into  freedom,  and  that  there  was  not  the  slightest 
chance  of  the  planters  being  able  to  pay  back  to  the 
English  exchequer  the  amount  that  the  Government 
was  willing  to  advance.     It  was  urged,  too,  with  some 
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show  of  reason,  that  the  planters  were  not  themselves 
responsible  for  the  existence  of  slave  labour,  that 
generations  of  planters  had  grown  up  under  the 
system  and  had  made  a  profit  by  it  during  the  days 
when  civilisation  had  not,  anywhere,  set  its  face 
against  slavery,  and  that  it  was  hard,  therefore,  to 
make  them  suffer  in  pocket  for  the  recent  develop- 
ment in  the  feelings  of  humanity.  The  offer  of  a 
loan  was  abandoned  by  the  Government,  and  it  was 
proposed  instead  that  a  gift  of  twenty  millions  sterling 
should  be  tendered  as  compensation  for  the  losses 
that  the  planters  would  be  likely  to  undergo.  This 
proposal,  at  first,  met  with  some  opposition,  and  by 
many  indeed  was  looked  upon  as  an  extravagant  freak 
of  generosity ;  but  some  of  the  leading  abolitionists 
were  willing  to  make  allowance  for  the  condition  of 
the  planters,  and  most,  or  all,  of  them  were  prepared 
to  make  a  large  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  carrying 
some  measure  which  promised,  even  by  gradual 
advances,  the  final  abolition  of  the  slave  system. 
We  may  condense  into  a  very  brief  space  the 
remainder  of  the  story,  and  merely  record  the  fact 
that  the  Government  carried  their  amended  measure 
of  emancipation  with  its  liberal  grant  to  the  West 
Indian  planters  through  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  that  it  obtained  the  royal  assent. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  poor  King  William 
must  have  had  some  mental  struggles  before  he 
found  himself  quite  in  a  mood  to  grant  that  assent. 
If  the  King  ever  had  any  clear  and  enduring  opinion 
in  his  mind,  it  probably  was  the  opinion,  which  he 
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had  often  expressed  already,  against  the  abolition  of 
slavery.  He  had,  of  course,  a  general  objection  to 
reform  of  any  kind,  but  his  objection  to  any 
reform  which  threatened  the  endurance  of  the  slave 
system  must  have  been  an  article  of  faith  with  him. 
It  was  the  fate  of  King  William  the  Fourth  to  live  in 
a  reign  of  reforms,  not  one  of  which  would  appear 
to  have  touched  his  heart  or  been  in  accordance  with 
his  personal  judgment.  The  highest  praise  that  his- 
tory can  give  him  is  that  he  did  not  at  least,  as  one 
of  his  predecessors  had  done,  set  his  own  judgment 
and  his  own  inclination  determinedly  and  irrevocably 
against  the  advice  of  the  statesmen  whom  he  had 
called  in  to  carry  on  the  work  of  administration. 
The  King  gave  his  assent  to  the  amended  Bill  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  including  the  generous  gift 
to  the  planters,  and  the  measure  became  law  on 
August  27,  1833.  Some  of  the  colonies  had  the 
sense  and  spirit  to  discard  the  apprenticeship  system 
altogether,  and  to  date  the  emancipation  of  their 
slaves  from  the  day  when  the  measure  became  an  Act 
of  Parliament.  In  no  colony  did  the  setting  free  of 
the  negroes  bring  about  any  of  the  troubles  and 
turmoils,  the  lawless  outbreaks  of  blacks  against 
whites,  the  massacres  of  the  innocents,  which  had 
been  so  long  and  so  often  pictured  as  the  inevitable 
consequences  of  the  legislation  demanded  by  the 
Clarksons,  the  Wilberforces,  the  Buxtons,  and  the 
Broughams.  It  seems  to  us  all  now  so  much  a 
matter  of  course  for  a  civilised  and  enlightened 
State  to  decree  the  extinction  of  slavery  within  its 
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limits,  that  we  find  it  hard  to  appreciate  at  its  true 
value  the  difficulty  and  the  splendour  of  the  achieve- 
ment which  was  accomphshed  by  the  Grey  Ministry. 
It  has  to  be  said,  however,  that  the  Ministry  and  the 
Parliament  were,  in  this  instance,  only  the  instru- 
ments by  which  the  great  change  was  wrought.  The 
movement  carried  on  out  of  doors,  the  movement  set 
going  by  the  leading  abolitionists  and  supported  by 
the  people,  deserves  the  chief  honour  of  the  victory. 
All  the  countries  that  make  up  the  kingdom,  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  sent  their  author- 
ised speakers  to  sustain  the  cause  of  freedom  for  the 
slaves.  The  gift,  which  on  the  recommendation  of 
Lord  Grey's  Ministry  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  West  Indian  planters,  was  indeed  a  lavish  gift ; 
but  the  public  in  general  made  little  complaint  on 
the  score  of  its  lavishness,  and  did  not  calculate  too 
jealously  the  value  of  the  sacrifice  which  the  State 
was  invited  to  make  for  the  purchase  of  negro  eman- 
cipation. Thirty  years  and  more  had  to  pass  before 
the  great  American  republic  was  able  to  free-  itself 
from  the  curse  of  slavery,  and  even  then  the  late 
deliverance  was  only  accomplished  at  the  cost  of  a 
war  which  threatened  for  the  season  a  permanent 
division  of  the  States. 

The  same  year  which  saw  the  passing  of  the 
measure  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  colo- 
nies saw  also  the  passing  of  an  Act  which  inter- 
fered seriously,  for  the  first  time,  with  something 
which  might  almost  be  called  a  system  of  domestic 
slavery.     We    are   speaking  now  of    the  measure 
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which  dealt  with  the  conditions  of  factory  labour  in 
these  countries.  Factory  labour,  as  it  was  known  in 
the  early  days  of  William  the  Fourth,  was  the  growth 
of  modern  civilisation.  England  had  found  that  her 
main  business  in  life  was  not  the  conquest  and  the 
subjection  of  foreign  races,  or  the  building  or  the 
navigating  of  ships,  or  the  cultivation  of  land,  or  the 
growth  of  corn,  but  the  manufacture  of  goods  for  her 
own  domestic  use  and  for  export  all  over  the  world. 
Great  manufacturing  cities  and  towns  were  growing 
up  everywhere,  and,  while  the  workers  on  the  land 
were  becoming  fewer  and  fewer,  the  workers  in  the 
city  factories  were  multiplying  every  day,  so  that 
an  entirely  new  labouring  population  was  coming 
up  to  claim  the  attention  of  the  State.  Since  the  old 
days,  when  the  whole  social  organisation  was  con- 
ducted according  to  the  dictates  of  some  centralised 
authority,  there  had  been  growing  up,  as  one  of  the 
inevitable  reactions  which  civilisation  brings  with  it 
at  its  successive  stages,  a  sort  of  vaguely  expressed 
doctrine  that  the  State  has  no  right  to  interfere 
between  capital  and  labour,  between  the  employer 
and  the  employed.  This  theory  naturally  grew  and 
grew  with  the  growth  of  the  capital  invested  in 
manufactures  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
employers,  and  it  was  found  in  later  years  than  those 
at  which  we  have  now  arrived,  that  the  course  of 
agitation  that  Lord  Ashley  may  be  said  to  have 
begun  was  opposed  mainly  in  its  progress  by  the 
capitalists  and  the  employers  of  labour,  many  of 
whom  were  thoroughly  humane  men,  anxious  to  do 
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the  very  best  they  could  for  the  health  and  the  com- 
fort of  those  whom  they  employed,  but  who  sincerely 
believed  that  the  civil  law  had  no  right  to  interfere 
with  them  and  those  who  worked  for  them,  and  that 
the  civil  law  could  do  only  harm  and  no  good  by  its 
best-intentioned  interference. 

The  whole  controversy  has  now  been  long  settled, 
and  it  is  a  distinctly  understood  condition  of  our 
social  system  that  the  State  has  a  right  to  interfere 
between  employer  and  employed  when  the  condition  of 
things  is  such  that  the  employed  is  not  always  able 
to  protect  himself.  At  the  time  when  Lord  Ashley 
started  on  his  long  and  beneficent  career  there  was 
practically  no  law  which  regulated  the  hours  and 
the  conditions  of  labour  in  the  great  factories.  The 
whole  factory  system,  the  modern  factory  system  as 
we  understand  it,  was  then  quite  a  new  part  of  our 
social  organisation.  The  factory,  with  its  little  army 
of  workers,  men,  women,  and  children,  was  managed 
according  to  the  will  and  judgment  of  the  owner, 
unless  in  the  rare  cases  where  the  demand  for  labour 
far  exceeded  the  supply.  In  most  places  the  supply 
exceeded  the  demand,  and  the  master  was  therefore 
free  to  make  any  conditions  he  pleased  with  his 
workers.  If  the  master  were  a  humane  man,  a  just 
man,  or  even  a  far-seeing  man,  he  took  care  that 
those  who  worked  for  him  should  be  fairly  treated, 
and  should  not  be  compelled  to  work  under  conditions 
dangerous  to  their  health  and  destructive  of  their 
comfort.  But  if  he  were  a  selfish  man,  or  a  careless 
man,  the  workers  were  used  merely  as  instruments 
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of  profit  by  him,  or  by  those  immediately  under  him  ; 
and  it  did  not  matter  how  soon  they  were  used  up, 
for  there  could  always  be  found  numbers  enough 
who  were  eager  to  take  their  places,  and  were  willing 
to  undertake  any  task  on  any  terms,  for  the  sake 
of  securing  a  bare  living.  Lord  Ashley  raised  the 
whole  question  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  brought 
forward  a  motion  which  ended  in  the  appointment 
of  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the 
men,  women,  and  children  who  worked  in  the  factories. 
The  commission  was  not  long  in  collecting  a  vast 
amount  of  information  as  to  the  evils,  moral  and 
physical,  brought  about  by  the  overworking  of 
women  and  children  in  the  factories.  The  general 
concurrence  of  public  opinion,  even  among  those 
who  supported  Lord  Ashley's  movement,  did  not 
seem  to  go  beyond  the  protection  of  women  and 
children.  The  adult  male,  it  was  considered,  might 
perhaps  safely  be  left  to  make  the  best  terms  he 
could  for  himself;  but  the  inquiries  of  the  com- 
mission left  little  doubt  among  unprejudiced  minds 
that  something  must  be  done  to  secure  women  and 
children  from  the  evils  of  overwork.  Lord  Ashley 
succeeded  in  forcing  the  whole  question  on  the 
attention  of  Parliament,  and  an  Act  was  passed  in 
1833  which  did  not  indeed  go  nearly  as  far  as  Lord 
Ashley  would  have  carried  his  principle,  but  which 
at  least  established  the  right  of  legislative  interference 
for  the  protection  of  children  and  young  persons  of 
both  sexes.  The  Act  limited  the  work  of  children 
to  eight  hours  a  day  and  that  of  young  persons  under 
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eighteen  to  sixty-nine  hours  a  week.  This  Act  may  be 
regarded  as  the  beginning  of  that  legislative  inter- 
ference which  has  gone  on  advancing  beneficially 
from  that  time  down  to  our  own,  and  is  likely  still  to 
keep  on  its  forward  movement. 

Lord  Ashley,  whom  many  of  us  can  well  remember 
as  Lord  Shaftesbury,  may  be  said  to  have  given  up 
the  whole  of  his  life  to  the  general  purpose  with 
which  he  began  his  public  career — the  object  of 
endeavouring  to  mitigate  the  toils  and  sufferings  of 
those  who  have  to  work  hard  in  order  to  provide  for 
others  the  comforts  and  the  luxuries  of  life.  His 
principle  was  that  the  State  has  always  a  right  to 
interfere  for  the  protection  of  those  who  cannot 
protect  themselves.  He  was  not  a  man  of  great 
statesmanlike  abihty,  he  was  not  a  man  of  extensive 
or  varied  information,  he  was  not  a  scholar,  he  was 
not  an  orator,  he  was  not  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word  a  thinker,  but  he  was  a  man  who  had,  by 
a  kind  of  philanthropic  instinct,  got  hold  of  an  idea 
which  men  of  far  greater  intellect  had  not,  up  to  his 
time,  shown  themselves  able  to  grasp.  The  story  of 
his  life  is  part  of  the  whole  story  of  the  industrial 
development  of  modern  civilisation.  Again  and 
again  he  worked  with  success  in  movement  after 
movement,  initiated  mainly  by  himself,  for  the  pro- 
tection and  the  education  of  those  who  toil  in  our 
factories  and  in  our  mines.  Some  day  no  doubt 
Parliament  may  have  to  devise  legislation  which  shall 
do  for  the  women  and  children  employed  in  field 
labour  something  like  that  which  Lord  Ashley  did 
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for  the  women  and  children  employed  in  factories 
and  in  mines.  We  have  seen  that  already  efforts  are 
made  in  every  session  of  Parliament  to  extend  the 
principle  of  the  factory  legislation  into  various 
industrial  occupations  which  are  common  to  city 
life.  For  the  present,  however,  we  have  only  to  deal 
with  the  fact  that  one  of  the  first  labours  accomplished 
by  the  Eeformed  Parliament  was  the  establishment  of 
that  legislative  principle  with  which  Lord  Ashley's 
name  will  always  be  associated. 

Let  it  be  added  that,  with  the  establishment  of 
that  principle,  came  also  the  introduction  of  two 
innovations  in  our  factory  system  which  lent  ines- 
timable value  to  the  whole  measure.  One  of  these 
was  the  appointment  of  a  number  of  factory  in- 
spectors, who  were  authorised  to  see  that  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Act  were  properly  carried  out  by  the 
employers,  and  to  report  to  the  Government  as  to 
the  working  of  the  whole  system  and  the  necessity 
for  further  improvements.  The  other  was  the 
arrangement  by  which  a  portion  of  the  time  of  all 
the  younger  workers  in  the  factories  was  set  apart 
for  educational  purposes,  so  that  children  should  no 
longer  be  treated  as  mere  machines  for  the  making 
of  goods  and  the  earning  of  wages,  but  should 
be  enabled  and  compelled  to  have  their  faculties 
developed  by  the  instruction  suited  to  their  years. 
This  provision  in  the  Factories  Act  may  be  regarded 
as  the  first  step  towards  that  system  of  national 
education  which  it  took  so  much  trouble  and  so 
many  years  to  establish  in  these  countries.     Lord 
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Ashley  had  great  work  still  to  accomplish ;  but  even 
if  his  noble  career  had  closed  with  the  passing  of  the 
Factories  Act  in  1833,  his  name  would  always  be 
remembered  as  that  of  a  man  who,  more  than  any 
other,  helped  to  turn  the  first  Eeformed  Parliament 
to  the  work  of  emancipating  the  English  labouring 
classes  in  cities  and  towns  from  a  servitude  hardly 
less  in  conflict  with  the  best  interests  of  humanity 
than  that  which  up  to  the  same  year  had  prevailed 
on  the  plantations  of  Jamaica  and  Demerara.  The 
Eeformed  Parliament  had  still  much  difficult  work 
to  call  out  its  best  energies  and  to  employ  its  new 
resources,  but  it  had  begun  its  tasks  well,  and  had 
already  given  the  country  good  earnest  of  its  splendid 
future. 
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CHAPTEE  LXXV. 

THE  STATE   CHUECH   IN   IRELAND. 

A  SAYING  which  has  been  ascribed  to  a  well-known 
living  Englishman,  who  has  made  a  name  for  himself 
in  letters  as  well  as  in  politics,  may  be  used  as  the 
introduction  to  this  chapter.  The  saying  was  that 
no  man  should  ever  be  sent  as  Chief  Secretary  to  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  who  could  not  prove  that 
he  had  thoroughly  mastered  the  meaning  of  the  noble 
Irish  poem  rendered  by  Clarence  Mangan  as  *  Dark 
Eosaleen.'  The  author  and  statesman  to  whom  we 
refer  used  to  point  the  moral  of  his  observation, 
sometimes,  by  declaring  that  many  or  most  of 
the  political  colleagues  for  whose  benefit  he  had 
spoken  had  never  heard  either  of  Clarence  Mangan 
or  of  *Dark  Eosaleen.'  Now,  as  it  is  barely 
possible  that  some  of  the  readers  of  this  volume 
may  be  in  a  condition  of  similar  ignorance,  it  is 
well  to  mention  that  Clarence  Mangan  was  an 
Irish  poet  who  was  dear  to  the  generation  which 
saw  the  rise  of  the  Young  Ireland  movement  during 
O'Connell's  later  years,  and  that  the  dark  Eosaleen 
whom  Mangan  found  in  the  earlier  poet's  ballad 
is  supposed  to  typify  his  native  country.  The  idea 
of  the  author  and  statesman  was  that  no  Englishman 
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who  had  not  studied  this  poem,  and  got  at  the  heart 
of  its  mystery,  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  realise  the 
deep  poetic,  pathetic  love  of  the  Celtic  heart  for  the 
soil,  the  traditions,  and  the  ways  of  the  Celtic  island, 
could  attempt  with  any  success  to  undertake  the 
government  of  the  country.  We  have  now  come  to 
a  period  in  this  history  when  the  Irish  question,  as 
it  is  called,  came  up  once  again,  and  in  a  new  form, 
to  try  the  statesmanship  of  English  rulers.  We 
have  told  the  story  of  '98,  and  how  the  rebellion 
ended  in  complete  defeat  and  disaster.  Up  to  the 
time  at  which  we  have  now  arrived  there  was  no 
more  talk  of  rebellion  in  the  field,  but  in  the 
sullen  heart  of  Irish  discontent  there  still  lived  all 
the  emotions  which  had  animated  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald,  Wolf  Tone,  and  Eobert  Emmet. 

When  the  rebellion  was  put  down  the  Govern- 
ment of  King  George  the  Third  abolished  the  Irish 
Parliament,  and  then  all  loyal  and  sensible  persons  in 
Westminster  assumed,  of  course,  that  there  was  an 
end  of  the  matter.  The  rebellion  had  been  put  down, 
the  principal  rebels  had  been  done  to  death,  Grattan's 
troublesome  and  tiresome  Parliament  had  been  ex- 
tinguished, Ireland  had  been  merged  into  complete 
identification  with  England,  and  surely  nothing  would 
be  heard  of  the  Irish  question  any  more.  Yet  the 
Irish  question  seemed  to  come  up  again  and  again, 
and  to  press  for  answer  just  as  if  answer  enough 
had  not  been  given  already.  There  was  a  clamour 
about  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  at  last  the  Irish 
Catholics  had  to  be  emancipated  from  complete  poli- 
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tical  disqualification,  and  their  spokesman  O'Connell 
had  been  allowed  to  take  his  place  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Sir  Eobert  Peel  had  carried  Catholic 
Emancipation,  for,  although  a  Tory  in  many  of  his 
ways  of  thinking,  he  was  a  statesman  and  a  man  of 
genius  ;  and  now  Lord  Grey,  the  head  of  the  Whig 
Government,  had  no  sooner  passed  the  Reform  Bill 
than  he  found  himself  confronted  with  the  Irish 
question  in  a  new  shape.  We  could  hardly  wonder 
that  Sir  Eobert  Peel  or  Lord  Grey  did  not  try  to 
inform  their  minds  as  to  Irish  national  feeling  through 
a  study  of  *Dark  Rosaleen,'  for  the  good  reason 
that  no  such  poem  had  yet  been  given  to  the  world. 
But  neither  Peel  nor  Grey  was  a  type  of  the  average 
Englishman  of  the  times,  and  each  had  gradually 
borne  in  upon  him,  by  a  study  of  realities  if  not  of 
poetic  fancies,  that  the  national  sentiment  of  the 
Lishman  was  not  to  be  eradicated  by  any  Act  of 
Parliament  for  his  denationalisation.  Lord  Grey,  as 
the  friend  and  pupil  of  Fox,  who  had  always  been 
the  friend  of  Ireland,  must  have  acquired,  as  a  part 
of  his  early  political  training,  the  knowledge  that 
Ireland's  grievances  were  not  all  sentimental,  and  that 
if  they  were  to  be  dealt  with  by  Acts  of  Parliament 
these  Acts  must  take  the  part  of  relief  and  not  of 
repression.  It  may  well  be  questioned  whether  any 
population  is  disturbed  for  very  long  by  mere 
sentimental  grievances,  and  it  may  be  doubted  also 
whether  the  true  instinct  of  statesmanship  does  not 
always  regard  the  existence  of  what  is  called  a 
sentimental  grievance  as  the  best  reason  for  trying  to 
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find  out  whether  there  is  not  some  practical  evil  at 
the  root  of  the  complaint.  Certainly,  in  Lord  Grey's 
time,  the  grievances  were  open  and  palpable  enough 
to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  any  man  whose 
mind  was  not  as  well  contented  with  the  wisdom  of 
his  ancestors  as  that  of  King  WilUam  himself. 

Just  at  this  time,  as  we  have  seen,  a  school  of 
Englishmen  was  springing  up  :  Englishmen  whose 
minds  were  filled  with  new  ideas,  and  who  thoroughly 
understood  the  tendencies  of  the  reforming  age  to 
which  they  belonged.  The  Irish  tithe  question  had 
come  up  for  settlement.  The  Irish  tithe  question 
was  only  a  part  of  the  Irish  State  Church  question. 
The  Irish  State  Church  was  an  institution  bestowed 
upon  Ireland  by  her  conquerors.  Five-sixths  at 
least  of  the  population  of  Ireland  belonged  to  the 
Church  of  Some  and  were  devoted  to  the  religion  of 
that  Church.  The  island  was  nevertheless  compelled 
to  maintain  the  State  Church,  which  did  not  even 
represent  the  religious  belief  of  the  one-sixth  of  the 
population  that  was  not  Soman  Catholic.  One  of 
the  privileges  of  the  State  Church  was  to  exact  tithes 
from  all  the  farmers  of  the  country  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  its  clergymen.  Ireland  was  almost  altogether 
an  agricultural  country,  and  had  but  little  to  do  with 
manufacturing  industry,  and  in  three  out  of  the  four 
provinces  of  Ireland  the  farmers,  almost  to  a  man, 
held  to  the  religion  of  their  Cathohc  forefathers  and 
worshipped  only  at  the  altars  of  their  faith.  It  would 
be  seen^  therefore,  that  the  imposition  of  tithes  for 
the  support  of  the  State  Church  ministers  was  not 
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merely  a  sentimental  grievance,  but  a  very  practical 
grievance  as  well.  It  was  practical  because  it 
exacted  the  payment  of  a  tribute  which  the  farmer 
believed  he  ought  not  to  be  called  upon  to  pay,  and 
it  was  sentimental  because,  while  it  extorted  the 
money  from  the  farmer's  pocket,  it  also  insulted  his 
nationality  and  his  faith. 

The  result  was  that  a  sort  of  civil  war  was  per- 
petually going  on  in  Ireland  between  those  who 
strove  to  collect  the  tithes  and  those  from  whom  the 
tithes  were  to  be  collected.  The  resistance  was 
sometimes  of  the  fiercest  character  ;  the  farmers  and 
their  friends  resisted  the  forces  sent  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  seize  the  cattle  of  those  who  refused  to  pay, 
as  if  they  were  resisting  an  army  of  foreign  invaders. 
Blood  was  shed  freely  and  lavishly  in  these  struggles, 
and  the  shedding  of  blood  became  so  common  that 
for  a  while  it  almost  ceased  to  be  a  matter  of  public 
scandal.  Sydney  Smith  declared  that  the  collection 
of  tithes  in  Ireland  must  have  cost  in  all  probability 
about  one  million  of  lives.  Police,  infantry,  and 
dragoons  were  kept  thus  in  constant  occupation,  and 
yet  it  could  not  possibly  be  contended  that  those 
who  claimed  the  tithes  were  very  much  the  better 
for  all  the  blood  that  was  shed  on  their  behalf.  For 
when  a  farmer's  cattle  had  been  seized  by  the  police 
after  an  obstinate  fight  with  the  farmers  and  their 
friends,  and  when  the  cattle  had  been  driven  ofi* 
under  the  escort  of  infantry  and  cavalry  soldiers,  the 
clergyman  who  claimed  the  tithes  was  not  always 
any  nearer  to  the  getting  of  that  which  the  law  de- 
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clared  to  be  his  own.  The  familiar  proverbial  saying 
about  the  ease  with  which  a  horse  may  be  brought 
to  the  water  and  the  diflSculty  there  may  be  in  get- 
ing  him  to  drink  when  he  has  been  brought  there, 
was  illustrated  aptly  and  oddly  enough  in  the  differ- 
ence between  seizure  of  the  farmer's  cattle  and  the 
means  of  raising  any  money  on  them  when  they  had 
been  seized.  The  captured  cattle  could  not  in  them- 
selves be  of  much  use  to  the  clergyman  who  claimed 
the  tithes,  and  they  would  naturally  have  to  be  sold 
in  order  that  he  might  get  his  due,  and  the  question 
arose  who  was  to  bid  for  them.  All  the  farmers 
and  the  peasantry  of  the  country  were  on  the  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  were  the  incumbent,  a  few  of 
his  friends,  and  the  military  and  police.  It  was  cer- 
tain that  the  soldiers  and  the  policemen  would  not 
bid  for  the  cattle,  and  probably  could  not  pay  for 
them,  and  the  population  of  the  district  would  have 
made  the  place  very  uncomfortable  for  any  of  the 
clergymen's  friends  who  showed  an  anxiety  to  buy 
up  the  impounded  beasts.  In  some  cases  when 
cattle  were  sold  by  public  auction  no  bidder 
ventured  to  come  forward  but  the  farmer  himself 
who  owned  the  cattle,  and  they  had  to  be  knocked 
down  to  him  at  a  purely  nominal  price  because 
there  was  no  possible  competitor.  The  farmer 
drove  home  his  beasts  amid  the  exultation  of  the 
whole  neighbourhood,  and  the  clergyman  was  as  far 
off  his  tithes  as  ever.  The  passive  resistance  in  fact 
was  harder  to  deal  with,  so  far  as  practical  results 
went,   than  even  the    resistance    that  was  active. 

VOL.  IV,  u 
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Summon  together  by  lawful  authority  a  number  of 
soldiers  and  police  and  it  is  easy  to  shoot  down  a 
few  unarmed  peasants,  and  to  dispose  for  the  hour 
of  popular  resistance  in  this  prompt  and  peremptory 
way.  But  what  is  to  be  done  when  the  resistance 
takes  the  form  of  a  resolute  organised  refusal  to  pay 
up  the  amounts  claimed  or  to  offer  any  price  for  the 
cattle  seized  in  default  of  payment  ?  There  were  in 
every  district  numbers  of  quiet  Catholic  parishioners 
who  would  much  rather  have  paid  their  share  of 
the  tithes  to  the  Protestant  clergymen  than  become 
drawn  into  quarrels  and  local  disturbances  and  con- 
fusion. But  such  men  soon  found  that  if  they 
paid  their  tithes  they  put  themselves  in  direct 
antagonism  to  the  whole  mass  of  their  Catholic 
neighbours.  Intimidation  of  the  most  serious  kind 
was  sometimes  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  and  in 
any  case  there  was  that  very  powerful  kind  of  intimi- 
dation which  consists  in  making  the  offender  feel 
that  he  has  brought  on  himself  the  contempt  and  the 
hatred  of  nearly  all  his  fellow-parishioners  and  his 
fellow-religionists.  In  those  days  it  was  not  lawful  to 
hold  a  public  political  meeting  in  Ireland,  but  there 
were  anti-tithe  demonstrations  got  up,  nevertheless, 
over  three  parts  of  Ireland.  These  demonstrations 
took  the  outward  form  of  what  were  called  hurling 
matches,  great  rivalries  of  combatants,  in  a  peculiar 
Irish  game  of  ball.  Each  of  these  demonstrations 
was  made  to  be,  and  was  known  to  be,  a  practical 
protest  against  the  collection  of  the  tithes.  When- 
ever it  became  certain  that  the  recusant  farmer's 
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cattle  were  to  be  seized  a  great  hurling  match  was 
announced  to  be  held  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and 
the  local  magistrates,  who  perhaps  had  at  their  dis- 
posal only  a  few  handfuls  of  police  or  soldiery,  were 
not  much  inclined  to  order  the  seizure  in  the 
presence  of  such  a  cloud  of  witnesses.  Nor  would 
any  Catholic  parishioner  who  had  quietly  paid  up 
his  tithes  without  resistance  have  felt  very  comfort- 
able if  he  had  happened  to  come  near  the  hurling 
field  that  day,  and  to  hear  the  loudly  expressed  com- 
ments of  his  neighbours  on  his  line  of  conduct.  To 
make  the  troubles  still  deeper  it  often  happened  that 
the  claimant  of  the  tithes  was  an  absentee — the  in- 
cumbent of  many  a  parish  in  Ireland  left  his  curate 
to  look  after  his  flock  and  his  tithes  alike — and  the 
absentee  was  almost  as  much  hated  in  Ireland  as 
the  tithe-collector. 

Now  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  there  were  not 
many  of  the  Protestant  clergy  in  Ireland  who  utterly 
disapproved  of  the  tithe  system.  One  Protestant 
clergyman  in  England,  from  whom  we  have  just 
quoted,  the  Eev.  Sydney  Smith,  had  denounced  the 
system  over  and  over  again  in  language  the  most 
indignant  and  the  most  scornful  that  even  his 
scathing  humour  could  command.  But  there  were 
numbers  of  Protestant  clergymen  in  Ireland  who  saw 
and  proclaimed  its  injustice  and  its  futility.  The 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  declared  that  no  Government 
could  ever  accomplish  the  collection  of  tithes  in 
Ireland  otherwise  than  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
Protestant  country  clergy  often  found  that  the  very 
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attempts  to  collect  the  tithes  'only  brought  increased 
distress  and  hardship  upon  themselves. 

Many  a  poor  Protestant  clergyman  saw  the  utter 
injustice  of  the  system,  and  disliked  and  detested  it 
almost  as  much  as  the  Boman  Catholics  themselves 
could  have  done.  There  were  many  such  men,  too, 
who  put  up  with  miserable  poverty  rather  than 
make  any  attempt  to  recover  such  an  income  by 
force.  Great  English  speakers  and  writers  were 
beginning  to  denounce  the  whole  system.  Macaulay 
stigmatised  it  as  severely  as  Sydney  Smith  had  done. 
George  Grote,  the  historian  of  Greece,  who  had  then 
a  seat  in  the  House  of  C!ommons,  had  not  only 
condemned  it,  but  had  condemned  the  whole  State 
Church  system  of  which  it  was  only  a  part.  In  our 
own  days  the  ordinary  English  reader  finds  it  hard 
to  understand  how  any  such  system  could  have  been 
carried  on  under  a  civilised  European  Government. 
Such  a  reader  will  readily  admit  that  Sydney  Smith 
had  not  gone  beyond  the  limits  of  sober  assertion 
when  he  declared  that  *  there  is  no  abuse  like  it  in 
all  Europe,  in  all  Asia,  in  all  the  discovered  parts  of 
Africa,  and  in  all  we  have  ever  heard  of  Timbuctoo.' 
The  subject  had  been  brought  up  in  Parliament  by 
some  of  the  advanced  reformers  of  the  day,  and 
indeed  it  was  bringing  itself  before  the  notice  of 
Parliament  every  week  through  the  oflScial  reports  of 
the  disturbances  which  were  taking  place  in  various 
parts  of  Ireland. 

The  House  of  Lords  had  appointed  a  committee 
to  inquire  into  the  whole  subject.     The  committee 
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reported  that  a  complete  extinction  of  the  tithe 
system  was  demanded,  not  only  in  the  interests  of 
Ireland  hut  in  the  interests  of  the  State  Church 
itself,  and  suggested,  as  a  means  of  getting  out  of  the 
difficulty,  that  the  tithes  might  be  commuted  for  a 
charge  upon  land  or  by  an  exchange  for  an  investment 
in  land.  This  meant,  in  other  words,  that  the  collec- 
tion of  the  tithes  should  be  devolved  upon  the  land- 
lord, leaving  him  to  repay  himself  by  a  corresponding 
addition  to  the  rent  which  he  asked  from  his  tenants. 
The  House  of  Commons  also  appointed  a  committee 
to  inquire  into  the  subject,  and  the  recommendation 
of  that  committee  was  in  substance  very  much  the 
same  as  the  recommendation  made  by  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  Government  then  took  up  the  question,  and 
in  1832  Lord  Althorp  announced  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  ministers  to  submit  to  the  House  of 
Commons  a  scheme  of  their  own  as  a  temporary 
settlement  of  the  Irish  tithe  question,  and  out  of 
which  was  to  be  developed,  in  time,  a  measure  for 
the  complete  removal  of  the  difficulty.  A  very  brief 
description  will  serve  to  explain  the  nature  of  this 
measure.  The  Government  proposed  to  advance  a 
certain  sum  of  money  for  the  relief  of  the  tithe- 
owners  who  had  not  been  able  to  recover  what  the 
law  held  to  be  their  due,  and  in  the  meantime 
to  apply  themselves  to  the  preparation  of  some 
scheme  which  might  transfer  the  tithe  burden  from 
the  occupiers  to  the  owners  of  the  land.  The 
Government  thus   admitted  that    at    the    moment 
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they  did  not  see  their  way  altogether  out  of  the 
tithe  diflBculty,  but  promised  to  apply  their  minds  to 
the  discover)'  of  some  final  and  satisfactory  settle- 
ment, and  undertook  until  then  to  pay  to  incumbents 
the  arrears  of  tithes,  and  to  collect  the  money  as  well 
as  they  could  from  the  indebted  occupiers.  In  point 
of  fact,  Lord  Althorp  and  his  colleagues  proposed  to 
become  the  tithe-collectors  themselves  and  to  let  any 
loss  that  might  be  incurred  fall,  for  the  time,  upon 
the  State  and  the  national  taxpayers.  The  plan 
was  tried  for  a  while,  and  we  need  hardly  say  that  it 
proved  altogether  unsatisfactory.  The  Government 
had  no  better  means  of  compelling  the  farmers  to 
pay  the  tithes  than  those  means  which  they  had 
already  vainly  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  tithe- 
owners.  The  farmer  who  could  not  be  coerced  by 
the  police  and  the  military  into  settling  his  accounts 
with  the  incumbent  was  not  likely  to  be  any  the 
more  ready  to  pay  up  because  the  demand  for  pay- 
ment was  made  by  the  Lord-Lieutenant. 

It  was  becoming  more  and  more  evident  every 
day  that  the  whole  conditions  of  the  State  Church  in 
Ireland  were  responsible  for  the  trouble  of  which  the 
tithes  difficulty  was  only  an  incident.  Already  a  party 
was  forming  itself  in  the  House  of  Commons  com- 
posed of  intellectual  and  far-seeing  men  who  re- 
cognised the  fact  that  the  Irish  State  Church  was  in 
its  very  principles  an  anomaly  and  an  anachronism. 
On  May  27,  1834,  a  debate  on  the  whole  question  of 
the  Irish  State  Church  and  its  revenues  was  raised  in 
the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Henry  Ward,  one  of 
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the  most  advanced  reformers  and  thoughtful  politi- 
cians whom  the  new  conditions  of  the  franchise  had 
brought  into  Parliament.  Henry  Ward  was  a  son  of 
that  Plumer  Ward  who  was  at  one  time  famous  as 
the  author  of  a  novel  called  ^  Tremaine.'  If  any 
memory  of '  Tremaine '  lingers  in  the  minds  of  readers 
who  belong  to  the  present  generation,  the  lingering 
recollection  is  probably  only  due  to  the  fact  that  in 
Disraeli's  ^  Vivian  Grey '  there  is  an  amusing  scene  in 
which  the  hero  makes  audacious  use  of  an  extempo- 
rised passage,  which  he  professes  to  find  in  Plumer 
Ward's  novel.  Henry  Ward,  the  son,  afterwards 
won  some  distinction  by  his  administration  of  the 
Ionian  Islands  while  the  islands  were  under  the 
charge  of  Great  Britain.  In  our  Parliamentary 
history,  however,  he  will  always  be  remembered  as 
the  author  of  the  first  serious  attempt  to  obtain  a 
national  recognition  of  the  principle  which,  within 
our  own  times,  secured  its  final  acknowledgment 
by  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church.  The 
resolution  which  was  proposed  merely  declared  that 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Establishment  in  Ireland 
exceeded  the  wants  of  the  Protestant  population,  and 
that,  it  being  the  right  of  the  State  to  regulate  the 
distribution  of  Church  property  in  such  manner  as 
Parliament  might  determine,  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
House  that  the  temporal  possessions  of  the  State 
Church  in  Ireland  ought  to  be  reduced.  This  resolu- 
tion went  no  farther  in  words,  as  it  will  be  seen,  than 
to  ask  for  a  reduction  of  the  revenues  of  that  Church 
on  the  ground  that  it  had  already  more  funds  than  were 
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required  for  the  full  discharge  of  its  duties  among 
those  who  attended  its  ministrations.  But  then  the 
resolution  also  assumed  the  right  of  the  State  to 
institute  an  inquiry  into  the  application  of  the 
revenues  and  the  needs  of  the  surrounding  population, 
and  would  necessarily  carry  with  it  the  assertion  of 
the  principle  that  the  Irish  State  Church  existed  only 
to  minister  to  the  wants  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland. 
It  is  clear  that  if  once  this  principle  were  recognised 
by  the  State  the  whole  theory  of  the  Established 
Church  in  Ireland  could  no  longer  be  maintained. 
That  theory  was,  that  the  State  had  a  right  to  uphold 
and  a  duty  to  perform  in  the  maintenance  of  a 
Protestant  EstabUshment  in  Ireland  for  the  purpose 
of  converting  to  its  doctrines  that  vast  majority  of 
the  Irish  population  who  could  not  be  driven,  even  at 
the  bayonet's  point,  to  attend  the  services  conducted  by 
a  Protestant  pastor.  Only  a  few  years  after  this  time 
the  great  statesman  who  was  afterwards  to  obtain 
from  Parliament  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish 
Church  was  arguing,  in  his  earliest  published  work, 
that  the  fewer  the  Protestants  in  Ireland  the  greater 
was  the  necessity  for  the  State  to  be  lavish  of  its 
money  with  the  object  of  converting  the  outer  popu- 
lation of  Ireland  to  the  established  religion.  Mr. 
Ward,  in  his  speech,  set  himself  to  make  it  clear  to 
the  House  of  Commons  that  the  collection  of  tithes  in 
Ireland  was,  at  that  time,  the  principal  cause  of  the 
disturbance  and  disaffection  which  brought  so  much 
calamity  on  the  unhappy  island,  and  prevented  any 
possibility  of  its  becoming  a  loyal  part  of  the  British 
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dominions.  He  showed  by  facts  and  figures  that  the 
opposition  to  the  collection  of  tithes  was  not  any 
longer  confined  to  the  Catholic  population  alone,  but 
had  spread  among  the  Protestants  of  dissenting 
denominations,  and  was  showing  itself  in  the  North 
of  Ireland,  as  well  as  in  the'provinces  of  the  South  and 
the  West  and  the  Midlands.  He  pointed  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  found  necessary  to  maintain  in  Ireland, 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  tithes,  an  army 
larger  than  that  which  England  needed  for  the 
maintenance  of  her  Indian  Empire,  and  that,  never- 
theless, it  was  found  impossible  to  collect  the  tithes 
in  Ireland,  and  that  the  Government  could  suggest 
nothing  better  than  a  project  for  the  payment  of  the 
tithes  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  national  taxpayer* 
Mr.  Ward  made  it  clear  to  the  House  of  Commons 
that  the  revenues  of  the  State  Church  in  Ireland 
were  not  distributed  with  anything  like  a  view  to 
the  fair  and  equal  remuneration  of  its  clergy.  In 
numbers  of  cases  the  clergy  of  the  higher  ranks  had 
enormous  incomes,  quite  out  of  all  proportion  to  any 
duties  they  were  even  supposed  to  perform,  while 
the  clergymen  who  actually  did  the  work  were,  as  a 
general  rule,  screwed  down  to  a  pitiful  rate  of  pay- 
ment which  hardly  kept  soul  and  body  together. 
Twenty  pounds  a  year  was  not  an  uncommon  stipend 
among  the  curates  who  did  the  hard  work,  while  an 
annual  revenue  of  sixty  pounds  was  regarded  as 
something  like  opulence.  Where  the  curate  received 
his  thirty  or  forty  pounds  a  year  or  less,  the  incumbent 
usually  had  his  two  thousand  a  year,  and  in  many 
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instances  much  more.  As  we  said  before,  the 
incumbent  deriving  a  rich  revenue  from  his  office 
was  often  habitually  an  absentee,  who  left  the  whole 
of  his  work  to  be  performed,  as  best  it  might  be 
done,  by  the  curate,  half  starving  on  a  miserable 
pittance.  Mr.  Ward  made  out  a  case  which  must 
have  produced  some  impression  on  any  Parliamentary 
assembly,  and  could  hardly  fail  to  find  attentive 
listeners  and  ready  sympathy  among  the  members  of 
the  first  reformed  House  of  Commons. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  a  remarkable  man 
in  a  remarkable  speech.  Mr.  George  Grote,  after- 
wards famous  as  the  historian  of  Greece,  was  one  of 
the  new  members  of  Parliament.  He  was  a  man 
of  a  peculiar  type,  of  an  intellectual  order  which  we 
do  not  usually  associate  with  the  movement  of  the 
pohtical  world,  but  which  is,  nevertheless,  seldom 
without  its  representative  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Grote  was  one  of  the  small  group  of  men  who  were, 
at  that  time,  described  as  the  philosophical  Eadicals. 
He  acknowledged  the  influence  of  Bentham ;  he  was 
a  friend  and  associate  of  the  elder  and  the  younger 
Mill ;  he  was  a  banker  by  occupation,  a  scholar  and 
an  author  by  vocation  ;  a  member  of  Parliament  from 
a  sense  of  duty.  Grote,  no  doubt,  was  sometimes 
mistaken  in  the  pohtical  conclusions  at  which 
he  arrived,  but  he  deserved  the  praise  which 
Macaulay  has  justly  given  to  Burke,  that  he  was 
always  right  in  his  point  of  view.  With  Grote  a 
political  measure  was  right  or  wrong  only  as  it 
helped  or  hindered  the  spread  of  education,  human 
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happiness,  and  peace.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  persevering  advocates  of  the  ballot  system 
at  elections,  and  during  his  short  Pariiamentary  career 
he  made  the  ballot  the  subject  of  an  annual  motion. 
Some  of  us  can  still  well  remember  George  Grote  in 
his  much  later  days,  and  can  bear  testimony  to  the 
fact  that,  to  quote  the  thrilling  words  of  Schiller, 
he  reverenced  in  his  manhood  the  dreams  of  his 
youth.  We  can  remember  how  steady  an  opponent 
he  was  of  slavery,  and  how  his  sympathies  went  with 
the  cause  of  the  North  during  the  great  American 
civil  war.  One  can  hardly  suppose  that  Grote's  style 
as  a  speaker  was  well  suited  to  the  ways  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  but  it  is  certain  that  whenever  he  spoke 
he  always  made  a  distinct  impression  on  the  House. 
Some  of  us  who  can  remember  John  Stuart  Mill 
addressing  that  same  assembly  at  a  later  day,  can 
probably  form  an  idea  of  the  influence  exercised  on 
the  House  by  the  man  who  seemed  to  be  thinking 
his  thoughts  aloud  rather  than  trying  to  win  over 
votes  or  to  catch  encouraging  applause.  Grote's 
speech  on  Ward's  motion  brought  up  one  view  of 
the  Irish  Church  which  especially  deserved  con- 
sideration. Grote  dealt  with  the  alarms  and  the 
convictions  of  those  who  were  insisting  that  to 
acknowledge  any  right  of  Parliament  to  interfere 
with  the  Irish  State  Church  would  be  to  sound  in 
advance  the  doom  of  the  English  State  Church  as 
well.  He  pointed  out  that,  whatever  difierence  of 
opinion  there  might  be  as  to  the  general  principle  of 
a  State  Establishment,  the  case  of  the  two  Churches, 
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the  English  and  the  Irish,  must  be  argued  upon 
grounds  which  had  nothing  in  common.  Every 
argument  which  could  be  used,  and  must  be  used, 
for  the  State  Church  of  England  was  an  argument 
against  the  State  Church  in  Ireland.  The  State 
Church  of  England  was  the  Church  to  which  the 
vast  majority  of  the  English  people  belonged.  It 
ministered  to  their  spiritual  needs,  it  was  associated 
with  their  ways,  their  hopes,  their  past,  and  their 
future.  If  an  overwhelming  majority  in  any  country 
could  claim  the  right,  by  virtue  of  their  majority,  to 
set  up  and  maintain  any  institution,  the  Protestant 
population  of  England  could  claim  a  right  to  set  up 
a  State  Church.  But  every  word  that  could  be  said 
in  support  of  the  English  State  Church  was  a  word 
of  condemnation  and  of  sentence  on  the  State  Church 
in  Ireland.  The  Irish  State  Church  was  the  Church 
of  so  small  a  minority  that,  when  allowance  had  been 
made  for  the  numbers  of  dissenting  Protestants  in 
Ireland,  it  was  doubtful  whether  one  in  every  twelve 
of  the  whole  population  could  be  claimed  as  a  wor- 
shipper in  the  temples  maintained  and  endowed  by 
law.  Moreover,  the  Irish  State  Church  was  a  badge 
of  conquest,  and  was  regarded  as  such  by  the  whole 
Celtic  population  of  the  island.  The  tithe  exacted 
from  the  Irish  Catholic  farmer  was  not  merely  a 
tribute  exacted  by  the  conqueror,  but  was  also  a 
brand  of  degradation  on  the  faith  and  on  the  nation- 
ality of  the  Irish  Celt  who  was  called  upon  to 
meet  the  demand.  The  student  of  history  will 
note  with  some  interest  that,  at  a  day  much  nearer 
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to  our  own,  the  Lord  Stanley  whose  name  we  shall 
presently  have  to  bring  up  in  connection  with 
this  debate  on  Mr.  Ward's  motion  made  use, 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  of  an  appeal  which  sug- 
gested the  idea  that  he  had  not  heard  or  had  for- 
gotten George  Grote's  speech  on  which  we  have  just 
been  making  comment.  Not  very  long  before  his 
death  Lord  Derby,  as  he  had  then  become,  was 
declaiming  in  the  House  of  Lords  against  the 
proposal  to  disestablish  the  tish  State  Church,  and 
he  warned  the  House  that  if  the  fabric  of  the  Irish 
Church  were  to  be  touched  by  a  destroying  hand  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  hope  that  the  destruction  of  the 
English  State  Church  could  long  be  averted.  Lord 
Derby  had  always  a  very  happy  gift  of  quotation,  and 
he  made  on  this  occasion  a  striking  allusion.  He 
reminded  the  House  of  that  thrilling  scene  in  Scott's 
*  Guy  Mannering '  where  the  gipsy  woman  suddenly 
presents  herself  on  the  roadside  to  the  elder,  the  Laird 
of  EUangowan  and  some  of  his  friends,  and,  com- 
plaining of  the  eviction  of  her  own  people  from  their 
homesteads,  bids  the  gentlefolk  take  care  that  their 
own  roof-trees  are  not  put  in  danger  by  what  they 
have  done.  Lord  Derby  made  use  of  this  passage  as 
a  warning  to  the  prelates  and  peers  of  England  that, 
if  they  allowed  the  Irish  State  Church  to  be  dises- 
tablished, the  statelier  fabric  of  their  own  Church  in 
England  might  suffer  by  the  example.  It  was  pointed 
out  at  the  time,  by  some  of  those  who  commented 
on  Lord  Derby's  speech,  that  George  Grote  had 
answered  this  argument  by  unconscious  anticipation, 
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and  had  shown  that  the  best  security  of  the  English 
State  Church  was  the  fact  that  it  rested  on  a  founda- 
tion totally  diflferent  from  that  of  the  State  Church  in 
Ireland. 

The  Government  were  greatly  embarrassed  by  all 
this  discussion  as  to  the  condition,  the  work,  and  the 
character  of  the  Establishment  in  Ireland.  Lord 
Grey,  whose  whole  nature  inclined  him  to  move 
along  the  path  of  progress  with  slow,  steady, 
and  stately  steps,  began  to  chafe  against  the  eager- 
ness with  which  the  more  Radical  reformers  were 
endeavouring  to  hurry  on  the  political  movement. 
It  was  necessary  that  the  Government  should  an- 
nounce a  purpose  of  one  kind  or  another — should 
either  give  a  general  sanction  to  the  inquiry  into  the 
claims  and  merits  of  the  Irish  Church,  or  declare 
themselves  against  any  movement  of  reform  in  that 
direction.  It  was  found  hardly  possible  for  the 
Government  to  ally  themselves  with  the  followers  of 
old-fashioned  Toryism,  and  it  soon  began  to  be 
rumoured  that  Lord  Grey  could  only  keep  on  the 
reforming  path  at  the  cost  of  losing  some  of  his 
most  capable  colleagues.  Before  long  it  was  made 
publicly  known  that  the  rumours  were  well  founded. 
Lord  Stanley  and  Sir  James  Graham  resigned  their 
places  in  the  Ministry.  Graham  afterwards  held 
oflSce  in  more  than  one  Administration  that  might 
well  be  called  Liberal,  but  Lord  Stanley  passed  the 
greater  part  of  his  Parliamentary  life  in  the  ranks 
of  uncompromising  Toryism.  He  had  begun  his 
public  career  as  an  enthusiastic   champion  of  Par- 
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liamentary  reform,  and  he  was  the  figure-head  of 
reform  again  at  a  much  later  date,  but  on  all 
other  questions  he  remained  a  steadfast  and  a 
most  eloquent  advocate  of  genuine  Tory  principles. 
It  may  fittingly  be  mentioned  here  that  the  existence 
of  the  Radical  party,  recognised  as  such  and  regarded 
as  distinct  from  the  ordinary  Liberals,  began  with 
the  debates  on  the  State  Church  in  Ireland.  The 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  divided  the  Whigs  and 
Tories  into  Liberals  and  Conservatives,  and  the  dis- 
cussions on  the  Irish  Church  divided  those  who  had 
once  been  Whigs  into  Liberals  and  Radicals. 

Meanwhile  poor  old  King  William  was  greatly 
concerned  by  the  attacks  which  were  made  upon  the 
State  Church  in  Ireland.  William  the  Fourth  had  a 
simple  sort  of  piety  of  his  own,  and  was  perhaps 
somewhat  like  the  man  whom  Doctor  Johnson  com- 
mended because,  whatever  foUies  or  ofiences  he  might 
have  committed,  he  never  passed  a  church  without 
taking  oflf  his  hat.  The  King  knew  little  or  nothing, 
we  may  well  suppose,  about  the  Irish  Church  and 
the  way  in  which  it  fulfilled,  or  had  any  chance  of 
fulfilling,  its  sacred  office.  But  he  took  ofi*  his  hat 
to  it  as  a  Church,  and,  more  than  that,  he  shed  tears 
and  positively  blubbered  over  its  hard  fate  in  having 
to  stand  so  many  attacks  from  its  enemies.  The 
King  received,  on  one  of  his  birthdays,  a  delegation 
from  the  prelates  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  to  them 
he  poured  out  his  assurances  that  nothing  should 
ever  induce  him  to  abandon  that  Church  to  its 
ungodly  foes.    He  reminded  the  prelates  that  he 
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was  growing  an  old  man,  that  his  departure  from 
this  world  must  be  near  at  hand,  that  he  had  nothing 
left  now  to  live  for  but  the  rightful  discharge  of  his 
duties  as  a  Protestant  sovereign,  and  he  bad  them  to 
believe  that  the  tears  which  were  bedewing  his 
countenance  were  the  tears  of  heartfelt  sympathy 
and  sorrow.  The  King  nevertheless  did  not  get  into 
any  quarrel  with  his  ministers  on  the  subject  of  the 
Irish  Church,  and  when  any  documents  bearing  on 
the  question  were  presented  to  him  for  signature  he 
ended  by  affixing  his  name  and  did  not .  allow  his 
tears  to  fall  upon  it  and  blot  it  out.  The  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  too,  stood  by  the  Irish  Church  to  the 
best  of  his  power.  A  member  of  the  House  of  Lords 
has  a  privilege  which  is  not  accorded  to  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons — ^he  can  enter  on  the 
books  of  the  House  his  written  protest  against  the 
passing  of  any  measure  which  he  has  not  been  able 
to  keep  out  of  legislation.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland 
entered  his  protest  against  some  of  the  resolutions 
taken  with  regard  to  the  Irish  State  Church,  and  he 
declared  that  the  sovereign  who  affirmed  such 
resolves  must  do  so  in  defiance  of  the  coronation 
oath.  That  coronation  oath  had  not  been  brought 
into  much  prominence  since  the  days  of  George  the 
Third,  when  it  used  to  be  relied  upon  as  an  im- 
passable barrier  to  many  a  great  measure  of  political 
justice  and  mercy.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  not 
exactly  the  sort  of  man  who  could  quicken  it  anew 
into  an  animating  influence,  and  King  William  did 
what  his  ministers  advised  him  to  do,  and  the  world 
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went  on  its  way.  The  King,  however,  liked  his 
ministers  none  the  more  because  he  did  not  see  his 
way  to  quarrel  with  them  when  they  advised  him  to 
make  some  concessions  to  public  feeling  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Irish  tithes.  Thus  far,  indeed,  the  con- 
cessions were  not  very  great,  and  the  important  fact 
for  this  part  of  our  history  is  only  that  the  tithe  ques- 
tion brought  up  the  far  more  momentous  question 
which  called  into  doubt  the  right  to  existence  of  the 
Irish  State  Church  itself.  The  Government  went  no 
farther,  for  the  time,  than  to  offer  the  appointment 
of  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  incidence  and 
the  levying  of  the  tithes,  and  endeavoured  to  evade 
the  question  of  appropriation,  that  is,  the  question  as 
to  the  right  of  Parliament  to  decide  the  manner  in 
which  the  revenues  of  the  Irish  State  Church  ought 
to  be  employed.  The  tithe  question  itself  was  finally 
settled  for  England  before  it  came  to  be  finally  settled 
for  Ireland.  But  its  settlement  involved  no  such 
consequences  to  the  English  State  Church  as  it  did 
to  the  State  Church  in  Ireland.  For  our  present 
purposes  it  is  enough  to  record  the  fact  that  the 
earliest  clear  indications  of  the  national  policy,  which 
in  a  later  generation  disestabhshed  the  Irish  State 
Church,  were  given  by  the  first  Eeform  Parliament. 
Meanwhile  the  controversy  raised  as  to  the  position 
of  the  Irish  Establishment  had  had  the  effect  of  dis- 
turbing Lord  Grey,  who  did  not  like  to  be  driven 
too  rapidly  along  the  path  of  reform ;  of  greatly 
angering  the  sovereign,  who  grumbled  all  the  more 
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because  he  could  not  openly  resist ;  and  of  dissatis- 
fjdng  men  like  Ward  and  Grote  and  Lord  Durham, 
and  even  members  of  the  Cabinet  like  Lord  John 
Kussell,  who  could  not  regard  mere  slowness  as  a 
virtue  when  there  was  an  obvious  wrong  to  be  re- 
dressed. 
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CHAPTER  LXXVI. 

*ONLY  A  PAUPER.' 

The    spirit  of  reform  was   impelling   Lord  -Grey's 
Government  in  other  directions  as  well  as  in  those 
which  led  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  Colo- 
nies, the  improved  conditions  of  the  factory  works, 
and  the  introduction  of  some  better  method  for  the 
collecting  of  tithes.      The   state  of   the  poor  laws 
all  over  the  country  had  long  been  attracting  the 
attention  of   thoughtful,  philanthropic,  and  at  the 
same  time  practical  men.      The   administration  of 
relief  to  the  poor  was  still  conducted,  up  to  Lord 
Grey's  reforming  Administration,  on  the  same  general 
principle  as  that  which  had  been  embodied  in  the 
famous  statute  of  Queen  Elizabeth.     The  manner  in 
which  that  principle  had  been  working  during  the 
intervening  centuries  was  only  another  illustration  of 
Burke's  maxim  about  systems  founded  on  the  heroic 
virtues  to  which  we  have  lately  made  reference  in 
this  volume.     The  statute  of  Elizabeth  was  based  on 
the  principle  that  the  State,  or  at  least  the  local 
authorities,  ought  to  find  relief  for  all  the  deserving 
poor.     The  duty  of  making  provision  for  the  deserv- 
ing poor  was  left  in  the  hands  of  those  who  managed 
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the  affairs  of  the  parishes,  of  whom  the  local  clergy 
and  magistrates  were  the  principal  personages. 
The  means  had  to  be  furnished  by  the  taxpayers, 
and  the  influential  men  of  each  parish  were  left  to 
decide  as  to  the  claims  and  the  deserts  of  the  appli- 
cants. There  was  no  regular  body  answerable  to 
public  opinion,  nor  was  there  indeed  any  practical 
way  in  which  the  public  of  a  district  could  very 
effectively  express  itself.  Nothing  could  be  better 
arranged  for  the  development  of  that  benevolent 
spirit  which  Sydney  Smith  describes  as  common  to 
all  humanity,  and  under  the  influence  of  which  no 
sooner  does  A  hear  that  B  is  in  distress  than  he 
thinks  C  ought  at  once  to  relieve  him.  Men  and 
women  had  only  to  go  and  say  that  they  were  in 
distress,  and  some  influential  persons  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  were  sure  to  find  that  the  easiest  way  of 
doing  a  benevolent  act  was  to  provide  them  with 
orders  for  parochial  relief  inside  or  outside  the  work- 
house. There  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  easy-going 
impression  prevailing  everywhere  that  when  a  man 
or  a  woman  or  a  family  had  once  been  set  down  for 
relief  from  the  rates  the  enrolment  ought  to  endure 
as  a  kind  of  property  for  life,  and  even  as  an  inheri- 
tance for  future  generations.  The  grant  of  parish 
reUef  under  the  old  ways  has  been  humorously 
likened  to  a  State  pension,  which,  when  it  has  once 
been  given,  is  never  supposed  to  be  revoked  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  privileged  pensioner.  But  the 
presumption  in  the  case  of  those  relieved  by  the 
parish  had  a  still  more  abiding  eflScacy,  for  it  was 
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assumed  that  if  a  man .  got  parish  relief  for  himself 
and  his  family  the  beneficent  endowment  was  to 
pass  onward  from  generation  to  generation.  It  is 
quite  certain  that  whole  races  of  paupers  began  to 
grow  up  in  the  country,  one  family  depending  on  the 
rates  engendering  another  family,  who  were  like- 
wise to  be  dependent  on  the  rates.  Thus  the  vice 
of  lazy  and  shiftless  poverty  was  bequeathed  from 
pauper  sire  to  son.  In  the  case  of  the  ordinary  man 
or  woman  there  was  no  incitement  to  industry  and 
perseverance.  The  idle  pauper  would  be  fed  in  any 
case,  and  no  matter  how  hard  he  worked  at  the 
ordinary  labour  within  his  reach  he  could  only  hope 
to  be  poorly  fed.  Indeed,  even  the  man  who  had  an 
honest  inclination  for  honest  labour  was  very  much 
in  the  condition  of  the  Irish  cottier  tenant,  described 
many  years  afterwards  by  John  Stuart  Mill  as  one 
who  could  neither  benefit  by  his  industry  nor  suffer 
by  his  improvidence. 

The  system  may  be  said  without  exaggeration  to 
have  put  a  positive  premium  on  immorality  among 
the  poorer  class  of  women  in  a  district,  for  an  un- 
married girl  who  had  pauper  offspring  to  show  was 
sure  to  receive  the  liberal  benefit  of  parochial  relief. 
Pity  was  easily  aroused  for  her  youth,  her  fall,  her 
deserted  condition  when  her  lover  or  betrayer  had 
taken  himself  off  to  some  other  district.  Any  tale 
of  deceived  innocence  was  readily  believed,  and  so 
far  as  physical  comforts  go  the  unmarried  mother  was 
generally  better  off  than  the  poor  toiling  and  virtuous 
wife  of   the  hard-worked  labourer  who  found  her 
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family  growing  and  her  husband's  wages  without  any 
increase.  Then,  of  course,  there  was  all  maimer  of 
jobbery,  and  a  certain  kind  of  corruption  among 
parish  officials  and  the  local  tradesmen  and  employers 
of  labour  generally,  which  grew  to  be  an  almost 
recognised  incident  of  the  local  institutions.  Labour 
could  be  got  on  cheaper  terms  than  the  ordinary 
market  rates  if  the  employers  could  have  men  or 
women  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  whom  the 
parish  was  willing  to  maintain  in  idleness  for  the 
rest  of  the  time.  Small  contracts  of  all  kinds  were 
commonly  made,  in  this  sort  of  fashion,  between 
parish  officials  and  local  employers,  and  the  whole 
system  of  relief  seemed  to  become  converted  into  a 
corrupting  influence,  pervading  the  social  Ufe  and 
showing  its  effects  in  idleness,  immorality,  and  an  in- 
fectious disease  of  pauperism.  Owing  to  the  many 
misinterpretations  of  the  laws  of  settlement  it  was 
often  easy  for  a  rich  and  populous  district  to  fling 
much  of  its  floating  pauperism  on  some  poorer 
region,  and  thus  it  frequently  happened  that  the  more 
poverty-stricken  the  parish  the  greater  was  the  pro- 
portion of  unsettled  pauperism  for  which  it  had  to 
provide.  In  many  districts  the  poorer  classes  of 
ratepayers  were  scarcely  a  degree  better  off*  than 
the  actual  paupers  whom  they  were  taxed  to 
support.  Thus  many  a  struggling  family  became 
pauperised  in  the  end  because  of  the  increase  in  the 
rates  which  the  head  of  the  family  could  no  longer 
pay,  and  the  exhausted  bread-winner,  having  done 
his  best  to  keep  himself  and  his  family  independent. 
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had  at  last  to  eat  the  bread  of  idleness  from  parish 
relief,  or  to  starve  with  his  family  by  the  roadside. 

Things  had  come  to  such  a  pass  indeed  that 
many  earnest  and  capable  observers,  like  Lord 
Brougham,  Mr.  Nassau  Senior,  and  Miss  Martineau, 
were  beginning  to  advocate  the  doctrine  that  no 
remedy  could  be  found  for  the  system  of  legalised 
poor  relief  short  of  its  total  abolition.  It  was  gravely 
contended  by  many  reformers,  whose  guiding  spirit 
was  pure  love  of  humanity,  that  the  best  course  for 
the  Government  to  take  would  be  to  abolish  the  poor 
relief  system  altogether,  and  leave  the  really  deserv 
ing  poor  to  the  mercy  of  private  benevolence.  By 
such  a  measure,  it  was  contended,  private  charity 
would  be  left  to  find  out  its  own,  and  would,  before 
long,  find  out  its  own,  and  the  charity  thus  given 
would  carry  with  it  no  demoralising  effect,  but  would 
be  bestowed,  as  all  true  charity  is  bestowed,  with  the 
object  of  enabling  those  whom  it  helped  to  help 
themselves  after  a  while.  The  owner  of  an  estate, 
it  was  argued,  can  easily  find  out  where  there  is 
genuine  distress  among  those  who  depend  upon  him, 
and  can  sustain  them  through  their  time  of  need,  so 
that  when  their  hour  of  sickness  or  enforced  idleness  is 
over  they  may  be  able  to  begin  again  with  renewed 
energy,  and  work  with  the  honest  purpose  of  making 
themselves  independent.  It  was  urged  that  the 
operation  of  the  legalised  poor  law  relief  could  only 
create  new  pauperism  wherever  its  unwholesome 
touch  was  felt.  It  would  impress  on  the  well-in- 
clined and  the  industrious  the  futility  of  honest  and 
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persevering  endeavour,  inasmuch  as  idleness  could 
get  itself  better  cared  for  than  laborious  poverty. 
Idleness  and  immorality,  it  was  argued,  were  well 
housed  and  fed,  while  honest  independence  and  virtue 
were  left  outside  in  cold  and  hunger. 

The  study  of  political  economy  was  even  already 
beginning  to  be  a  part  of  the  education  of  most  men 
who  took  any  guiding  place  or  even  any  observant 
interest  in  the  national  life.  Writers  who  dealt  with 
such  subjects  were  beginning  to  find  readers  among 
the  general  public.  Some  of  the  members  of  Lord 
Grey's  own  Administration  had  taken  a  close  interest 
in  such  questions.  The  whole  subject  of  poor  relief 
and  its  distribution  was  one  of  the  earliest  which 
came  under  the  consideration  of  the  Liberal  Govern- 
ment after  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill.  It  was 
clear  that  something  would  soon  have  to  be  done, 
and,  as  the  Whig  ministers  had  a  good  deal  of  other 
work  on  their  hands,  the  natural  course,  at  such  a 
time,  was  to  appoint  a  commission  which  should 
inquire  into  the  whole  system  of  poor-law  relief,  and 
report  to  the  Government  as  to  the  best  means  for 
its  reorganisation.  Such  a  commission  was  appointed 
and  set  at  once  to  its  work.  Among  the  commis- 
sioners and  the  assistant-commissioners  nominated 
for  the  purpose  were  some  men  whose  names  are 
well  remembered  in  our  own  days.  One  of  those 
was  Mr.  Nassau  Senior,  a  man  of  great  ability  and 
wide  practical  information,  who  distinguished  him- 
self in  many  other  fields  of  literary  work,  as  well  as 
that  which  belonged   to   what   may  be   called  the 
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literature  of  pure  economics.  Another  was  Mr. 
Edwin  (afterwards  Sir  Edwin)  Chadwick,  who  was  a 
living  and  an  active  presence,  until  a  very  short  time 
ago,  among  those  who  devoted  themselves  to  the 
study  and  the  propagation  of  what  are  called  social 
science  principles,  and  whose  work  was  highly  valued 
by  so  well  qualified  a  critic  as  John  Stuart  Mill. 
The  commission  made  careful  inquiry  into  the  opera- 
tion of  the  poor-law  relief  system,  and  presented  a 
report  which  marked  an  epoch  in  our  social  history, 
and  might  well  have  a  deep  interest  even  for  the 
casual  student  of  to-day.  The  result  of  the  in- 
quiries made  was  such  as  to  satisfy  the  commis- 
sioners that  the  administration  of  the  poor  law  had 
increased  the  evils  of  pauperism,  wherever  it  found 
them  already  in  existence,  and  had  created  and  fos- 
tered evils  of  the  same  kind,  even  in  regions  which 
had  not  known  them  before  they  were  touched  by 
its  contagion.  The  report  of  the  commissioners  pro- 
nounced that  the  existing  system  of  poor  law  was 
*  destructive  to  the  industry  and  honesty  -and  fore- 
thought of  the  labourers,  to  the  wealth  and  morality 
of  the  employers  of  labour  and  the  owners  of 
property,  and  to  the  mutual  good-will  and  happiness 
of  all.'  This  may  be  thought  a  very  sweeping  con- 
demnation, but  the  more  closely  the  evidence  is 
studied  the  more  clearly  it  will  be  seen  that  where 
the  poor  relief  system  had  any  effect  worth  taking 
into  calculation  this  was  the  sort  of  effect  it  pro- 
duced. The  real  objects  of  the  legalised  poor-law 
relief  system  were  well  and  even  liberally  described 
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in  the  report  of  the  commissioners.  The  object  of 
poor  relief,  as  the  commissioners  defined  it,  should 
be  to  make  provision  for  that  proportion,  to  be 
found  in  almost  every  community,  which  is  plunged 
into  such  a  condition  of  distress  that  it  never  can 
hope  to  be  self-supporting  again,  and  for  that  more 
fluctuating  proportion  made  up  of  those  who  at 
the  time  are  unable  to  support  themselves,  but 
whom  some  temporary  relief  may  enable  to  return 
to  their  former  condition  of  independence.  In  each 
class  of  cases  it  ought  to  be  made  equally  clear, 
before  public  relief  were  called  in,  that  those  in 
distress,  continuous  or  temporary,  had  no  near  rela- 
tives in  a  condition  to  afford  them  reasonable  assist- 
ance without  undue  sacrifice.  Of  course  it  was 
understood  that  these  conditions  included  the  men 
and  women  who,  owing  to  some  temporary  lack  of 
employment,  were  actually  unable  to  find  the  means 
of  living  by  their  own  honest  labour.  The  ideas  of 
the  commissioners  were  not  pedantically  economical 
in  their  range,  nor  did  they  insist  that  public  relief 
must  be  given  only  as  the  reward  of  personal  in- 
tegrity when  visited  by  undeserved  misfortune.  It 
was  freely  admitted  that  even  where  men  and  women 
had  allowed  themselves,  by  idleness  or  carelessness, 
to  sink  into  actual  poverty,  it  was  better  to  give 
them  temporary  relief  at  the  public  expense  than 
allow  them  to  take  up  with  the  ways  of  crime,  or 
leave  them  to  pay  the  penalty  of  their  wrongdoings 
by  death  from  starvation.  But  it  was  strictly  laid 
down  that  a  healthy  system  of  public  relief  was  to 
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help  men  and  women  for  a  time,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  able  to  help  themselves  once  again,  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  to  make  provision  for  those  who  had 
done  their  work  and  could  do  no  more,  and  who  had 
no  near  relatives  in  a  condition  to  keep  them  from 
starvation.  The  report  of  the  commissioners  pointed 
out  that  the  existing  system  *  collects  and  chains 
down  the  labourers  in  masses,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  demand  for  their  labour;  that,  while 
it  increases  their  numbers,  it  impairs  the  means  by 
which  the  fund  for  their  subsistence  is  to  be  repro- 
duced, and  impairs  the  motives  for  using  those 
means  which  it  suffers  to  exist ;  and  that  every  year 
and  every  day  these  evils  are  becoming  more  over- 
whelming in  magnitude  and  less  susceptible  of  cure/ 
The  passages  which  we  have  quoted  are  taken 
from  the  recommendations  of  Mr.  Chadwick.  He 
goes  on  to  say  that,  *  of  those  evils,  that  which  con- 
sists merely  in  the  amount  of  the  rates — an  evil 
great  when  considered  by  itself,  but  trifling  when 
compared  with  the  moral  effects  which  I  am  de- 
ploring— might  be  much  diminished  by  the  combi- 
nation of  workhouses,  and  by  substituting  a  rigid 
administration  and  contract  management  for  the  ex- 
isting scenes  of  neglect,  extravagance,  jobbery,  and 
fraud/  Mr.  Chadwick  points  out  that  '  if  no  relief 
were  allowed  to  be  given  to  the  able-bodied  or  to  their 
families,  except  in  return  for  adequate  labour  or  in  a 
well-regulated  workhouse,  the  worst  of  the  existing 
sources  of  evil — the  allowance  system — ^would  imme- 
diately disappear  ;   a  broad  line  would  be  drawn 
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between  the  independent  labourers  and  the  paupers ; 
the  numbers  of  paupers  would  be  immediately  dimi- 
nished, in  consequence  of  the  reluctance  to  accept 
relief  on  such  terms,  and  would  be  still  further 
diminished  in  consequence  of  the  increased  fund  for 
the  payment  of  wages  occasioned  by  the  diminution 
of  rates ;  and  would  ultimately,  instead  of  forming 
a  constantly  increasing  proportion  of  our  whole 
population,  become  a  small  well-defined  part  of  it, 
capable  of  being  provided  for  at  an  expense  less  than 
one-half  of  the  present  poor  rates.'  And  finally  it 
was  urged  that  *  it  is  essential  to  every  one  of  these 
improvements  that  the  administration  of  the  poor 
laws  should  be  entrusted,  as  to  their  general  super- 
intendence, to  one  central  authority  with  extensive 
powers ;  and,  as  to  their  details,  to  paid  officers,  acting 
under  the  consciousness  of  constant  superintendence 
and  strict  responsibility.'  On  these  reports  and 
recommendations  the  new  measure  for  the  reorgani- 
sation of  the  poor-law  system  was  founded.  The 
main  objects  of  the  measure  were  to  divide  these 
countries,  for  poor  relief  purposes,  into  areas  of 
regular  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  of  equal  proportions, 
so  that  the  whole  burden  of  poverty  should  not  be 
cast  for  relief  on  one  particular  district,  while  a 
neighbouring  and  much  richer  district  was  able  to 
escape  from  its  fair  measure  of  Uability ;  to  have  the 
relief  administered  not  by  local  justices,  or  parish 
clergymen,  but  by  representative  bodies  duly  elected 
and  responsible  to  public  opinion ;  and  by  the 
creation  of  one  great  central  board  charged  with 
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the  duty  of  seeing  to  the  proper  administration  of 
the  whole  system.  Thus,  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  main  principle  of  the  Reform  Bill,  the  principle 
of  representation,  had  been  already  accepted  by 
statesmanship  as  the  central  idea  of  a  department  of 
State  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  struggles  of 

political  parties. 

The    measure    when     it    came    before    Parlia- 
ment   met,    of    course,    with     strong     opposition, 
first  in  the  House   of  Commons   and   then  in  the 
House  of  Lords.     Much  of  the  opposition  came,  no 
doubt,  from  men  of  old-fashioned  ways,  who  dreaded 
and  hated  any  changes  in  any  institutions  to  which 
they  had  been  accustomed,  and  who  held  that  even 
pauperism  itself  acquired  a  certain  sanctity  from  the 
fact  that  it  had  been  fostered  and  encouraged  by  the 
wisdom  of  so  many  succeeding  generations.     Some 
of  the  opposition,  however,  was  inspired  by  feelings 
of  a  more  purely  sentimental,  and  therefore  perhaps 
of  a  more  respectable  order.     It  was  urged  that  the 
new  system,  if  carried  into  law,  would  bear  hardly 
on  the  deserving  as  well  as  the  undeserving  people  ; 
that  the  workhouse  test  would  separate  the  husband 
from  wife,  and  the  father  from  the  children ;  and,  above 
all,  that  certain  clauses  of  the  new  measure  would 
leave  the  once  innocent  girl  who  had  been  led  astray 
by   some   vile   tempter    to    bear    the   whole    legal 
responsibility   as   well  as   the  public  shame  of  her 
sin.     It  is  not  necessary  for  us  now  to  go  over  at 
any  length  the  long  arguments  which  were  brought 
up  on  both  sides  of  the  controversy.     Many  capable 
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and  high-minded  observers  were  carried  away  by 
what  may  be  called  the  sentimental  side  of  the 
question,  and  forgot  the  enormous  extent  of  the 
almost  national  corruption  which  the  measure  was 
striving  to  remove,  in  their  repugnance  to  some 
of  the  evils  which  it  did  not  indeed  create,  but 
which  it  failed  to  abolish.  One  weakness  common 
to  neariy  all  the  arguments  employed  against  the 
measure  came  from  the  facility  there  was  for  putting 
out  of  sight  altogether,  during  such  a  process  of 
reasoning,  the  fact  that  the  daily  and  houriy  effect 
of  the  existing  system  was  to  force  the  deserving 
and  hard-working  poor  to  sink  into  that  very 
pauperism  which  it  was  the  object  of  all  law-makers 
to  diminish,  or  to  abolish  altogether.  The  wit  of 
man  could  not  devise  any  system  of  poor  relief 
which  should  never  go  wrong  in  its  application, 
should  never  bear  harshly  on  men  and  women  who 
deserved,  and  were  striving  for,  an  honest  and 
independent  subsistence. 

The  Bill,  however,  was  passed  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  a  large  majority.  It  was  carried  after 
a  hard  fight  through  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
received  the  royal  assent  in  August  1834.  It 
should  be  said  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
although  usually  strong  and  resolute  as  a  party 
man,  had  good  sense  and  fair  spirit  enough  to  make 
him  a  warm  supporter  of  the  measure,  despite  the 
vehement  protestations  of  many  of  his  own  habitual 
supporters.  Since  that  time  it  seems  to  be  admitted 
by  common  consent  that  the  measure  has  accom- 
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plished  all  the  beneficial  results  whicli  its  promoters 
anticipated  from  it,  and  has,  in  many  of  its  pro- 
visions, worked  even  better  than  some  of  its  sup- 
porters had  expected.  Of  course,  our  poor-law 
system  has  since  that  time  been  always  undergoing 
modifications  of  one  kind  or  another,  and  public 
criticism  is  continually  pointing  to  the  necessity  for 
further  improvement.  We  hear  every  now  and 
then  of  cases  in  which,  owing  to  local  maladminis- 
tration, some  deserving  men  and  women,  honestly 
struggling  to  keep  their  heads  above  pauperism,  are 
left  to  perish  of  hunger  or  cold.  We  read  well- 
authenticated,  only  too  well-authenticated,  instances 
of  actual  starvation  taking  place  in  some  wealthy 
district  of  a  great  city.  We  hear  of  parochial  funds 
squandered  and  muddled  away ;  of  the  ratepayers* 
money  wasted  in  extravagance,  and  worse  than 
extravagance  ;  of  miserable  courts  and  alleys  where 
the  deserving  and  undeserving  poor  are  alike 
neglected  and  uncared  for.  But  it  would  be  utterly 
impossible  that  some  such  defects  as  these  should  not 
be  found  in  the  management  of  any  system  worked 
by  human  mechanism  for  such  a  purpose  as  the 
relief  of  a  great  nation's  poverty.  The  predominant 
fact  is  that  we  have  a  system  which  is  based  on 
the  representative  principle,  which  is  open  to  the 
inspection  and  the  criticism  of  the  whole  country, 
and  which  frankly  declares  itself  the  enemy  of 
professional  beggary  and  the  helper  of  the  poverty 
which  is  honestly  striving  to  help  itself.  Much 
remains  yet  to  be  done  for  the  improvement  of  our 
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national  system  of  poor  relief,  but  it  has,  at  least,  to 
be  said  that  the  reformed  Parliament  did  actually 
establish  a  system  founded  on  just  principles  and 
responsible  to  public  judgment. 

Another  of  the  great  reforms  which  was  accom- 
plished in  this  age  of  reform  found  its  occasion 
when  the  time  came  for  the  renewal  of  the  East 
India  Company's  charter.  The  Government  and  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  had  to  deal  with  the  future 
administration  of  one  of  the  greatest  empires  the 
world  had  ever  seen,  brought  together  by  events  and 
forces  the  like  of  which  had  not  been  at  work  in 
any  previous  chapter  of  the  world's  history:  We 
have  already  traced,  in  this  book,  the  growth  of  the 
East  India  Company's  possessions,  a  growth  brought 
about  by  a  combination  of  the  quahties  which 
belonged  to  the  Alexanders  and  the  Caesars,  and  of 
the  qualities  also  which  go  to  the  expansion  of 
peaceful  commerce  and  the  opening  up  of  markets 
for  purely  industrial  enterprise.  The  charter  of  the 
Company  had  been  renewed  by  legislation  at  long 
intervals,  and  the  first  reformed  Parliament  now 
found  itself  compelled  to  settle  the  conditions  under 
which  the  charter  should  be  renewed  for  another  period 
of  twenty  years.  Mr.  Molesworth  justly  remarks  that 
'  it  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  the  Eeform  Bill 
had  passed,  and  a  Eeform  Parliament  been  elected, 
before  the  question  of  the  renewal  of  the  Company's 
charter  was  decided ;  for  otherwise  the  directors  of 
this  great  Company  and  other  persons  interested  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  monopolies  and  abuses  con- 
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nected  with  it  would  in  all  probability  be  returned 
to  Parliament  by  means  of  rotten  boroughs,  a  party 
of  adherents  sufficiently  large  to  have  effectually  pre- 
vented the  Gbvemment  and  the  House  of  Commons 
from  dealing  with  this  great  question  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  interests  of  England  and  India  alike 
demanded  that  it  should  be  dealt  with/ 

Up  to  the  time  at  which  we  have  now  arrived 
the  East  India  Company  had  an  almost  absolute 
monopoly  of  the  whole  Chinese  trade,  as  well  as  the 
Indian  trade,  and  a  control  over  the  administration 
of  India  such  as  might  well  have  gratified  the 
ambition  of  a  despotic  monarch.  The  last  renewal 
of  the  Company's  charter  had  been  in  1813,  and  it 
was  to  run  for  twenty  years,  so  that  Lord  Grey's 
Government  found  themselves  charged  with  the 
task  of  making  arrangements  for  its  continuance, 
or  its  modification,  or  its  abolition.  Some  dis- 
tinction had  already  been  effected  between  the 
powers  of  the  Company  as  the  ruler  of  a  vast  Empire 
under  the  suzerainty  of  England,  and  its  powers 
as  a  huge  commercial  corporation,  or  what  we 
should  now  call  a  syndicate,  but  the  Company  still 
retained  its  monopoly  of  the  India  and  China  trade. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  the  principles  of  political 
economy  had  been  asserting  a  growing  influence  over 
the  public  intelligence,  and  the  question  was  coming 
to  be  asked,  more  and  more  earnestly,  why  a  private 
company  should  be  allowed  the  exclusive  right  of 
conducting  the  trade  between  England  and  India  and 
China.     An  agitation  against  the  monopoly  began, 

VOL.   IV.  Y 
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as  was  but  natural,  among  the  great  manufacturing 
and  commercial  towns  in  the  North  of  England. 
Miss  Martineau,  in  her  *  History  of  the  Thirty  Years* 
Peace/  ascribes  the  beginning  of  this  movement  to 
a  once  well-known  merchant  and  philanthropist  of 
Liverpool,  the  late  Mr.  William  Kathbone,  whom 
some  of  us  can  still  remember  having  known  in  our 
earlier  years.  Miss  Martineau  had  probably  good 
reasons  for  making  such  a  statement,  and,  at  all 
events,  nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  such  a 
movement  began  in  Liverpool,  and  began  with  such 
a  man.  In  London  the  directors  and  supporters  of 
the  East  India  Company  were  too  powerful  to  give 
much  chance  to  a  hostile  movement  begun  in  the 
metropolis,  and  it  needed  the  energy,  the  commercial 
independence,  and  the  advanced  opinions  of  the 
northern  cities  to  give  it  an  effective  start. 

When  the  time  came  for  the  renewal  of  the 
Company's  charter,  the  Government  had  made  up 
their  mind  that  the  renewal  should  be  conditional  on 
the  abolition  of  the  commercial  monopoly,  and  that 
the  trade  between  the  dominions  of  King  William  and 
the  Eastern  populations  should  be  thrown  open  to  all 
the  King's  subjects.  The  measure  passed  through 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  with  but  little  opposition. 
Mr.  Molesworth  is  perfectly  right  in  his  remarks  as 
to  the  different  sort  of  reception  which  would  have 
been  given  to  such  a  measure  if  the  charter  had 
come  up  for  renewal  before  the  Act  of  Eeform  had 
abolished  the  nomination  boroughs  and  the  various 
other  sham  constituencies.     But  it  is  a  striking  proof 
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of  the  hold  which  the  representative  principle  and 
the  doctrines  of  free  trade  were  already  beginning  to 
have  on  public  opinion  that  the  monopoly  of  the 
East  India  Company  should  not  have  been  able  to 
make  a  harder  fight  for  its  existence.  The  wonder 
which  a  modem  reader  will  be  likely  to  feel  as  he 
studies  the  subject  now  is,  not  that  the  monopoly 
should  have  been  abolished  with  so  little  trouble,  but 
that  rational  men  should  have  admitted  so  long  the 
possibility  of  any  justification  for  its  existence. 

The  renewal  of  the  Charter  of  the  Bank  of 
England  gave  an  opportunity,  during  the  same 
session,  for  an  alteration  in  the  conditions  under 
which  the  Bank  maintains  its  legalised  position  and 
its  relations  with  the  State,  and  for  a  further  re- 
organisation of  those  conditions,  which  was  in  itself 
a  distinct  advance  in  the  commercial  arrangements 
of  the  Empire.  Other  modifications  have  taken  place 
from  time  to  time  since  those  days,  and  it  is  enough 
to  say  here  that  the  alterations  made  by  the  first 
reformed  Parliament,  at  the  impulse  of  Lord  Grey 
and  his  colleagues,  were  in  keeping  with  the  move- 
ment of  the  commercial  spirit  and  went  along  the 
path  illumined  by  the  growing  light  of  a  sound 
political  economy. 
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CHAPTER  LXXVn, 


peel's  foblobn  hope. 


LoBD  Grey  was  growing  tired  of  the  work  of  that 
Administration.     It  had  been  incessant  work,  and  its 
great  successes  of  later  years  had  been  chequered 
by  some  disappointments,  which,  although  not  deep- 
reaching,  were  irritating  and  disturbing.     Some  of 
his  most  capable  colleagues  had  broken  away  from 
him,  and  he  probably  began  to  feel  that  the  reformers 
all  over  the  country  expected  more  of  him  than  he 
saw  his  way  to  accomplish.    In  1 834  he  asked  to  be 
relieved  from  the  duties  of  his  oflBce,  and  the  King 
consented,  probably  with  greater  good-will  than  he 
had  felt  in  acceding  to  some  of  Lord  Grey's  previous 
requests,  and  accordingly  Lord  Grey  ceased  to  be 
Prime  Minister.     With  his  resignation  of  oflSce  Lord 
Grey  passes  out  of  this  history  and  takes  an  abiding 
place  in  the  Parliamentary  history  of  his  country. 
He  can  hardly  be  called  a  great  statesman,  for  he 
had  been  mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  to  success 
and  putting  into  legislative  form  the  ideas  of  greater 
men,  but  his  must  be  regarded  as  a  distinguished 
and    noble   figure   among  England's  Parliamentary 
leaders.    He  was  especially  suited  for  the  work  which 
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it  was  his  proud  fortune  to  accomplish  at  the  zenith 
of  his  power,  for  no  one  could  be  better  fitted  than 
he  for  the  task  of  discountenancing  the  wild  alarms 
which  were  felt  by  so  many  belonging  to  what  were 
called  the  privileged  classes  at  the  thought  of  any 
measures  of  reform  which  might  disturb  the  existing 
order  of  things,  and  lead  to  red  ruin  and  the  breaking- 
up  of  laws.  On  Lord  Grey's  retirement  he  was 
succeeded  as  Prime  Minister  by  Lord  Melbourne, 
who  had  previously  been  Home  Secretary.  Lord 
Melbourne  might  have  been  thought  just  the  sort  of 
person  with  whom  King  William  could  easily  get  on, 
because  such  a  Prime  Minister  was  not  likely  to  vex 
his  sovereign's  unwilling  ear  by  too  many  demands 
for  rapid  and  far-reaching  reform.  Melbourne  was  a 
thoroughly  easy,  not  to  say  lazy,  man.  He  was 
certainly  not  wanting  in  intellect,  he  had  some 
culture,  he  was  a  great  reader  of  books  and  a  great 
lover  of  books,  and  he  was  often  only  too  glad  to 
escape  into  literary  talk  and  literary  gossip  from 
discussions  on  political  questions  and  measures  to  be 
introduced  into  Parliament.  He  was  fond  of  society, 
made  himself  generally  agreeable  to  women,  and  was 
usually  well  acquainted  with  the  passing  scandals  of 
high  social  life. 

One  might,  indeed,  have  thought  that  such  a 
man  was  just  the  minister  in  whom  King  William 
would  find  a  congenial  companion  and  adviser. 
But  the  truth  was  that  the  King  had  grown  tired  of 
the  Whig  statesmen,  and  had  long  been  looking  out 
for  an  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  them  on  easy  terms. 
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Perhaps  he  did  not  quite  like  the  idea  of  telling  a 
man  of  Lord  Grey's  stately  demeanour  that  he  wished 
to  dispense  with  his  services  and  saw  m  Lord 
Melbourne  a  minister  who  could  be  approached  on 
any  subject  without  much  sensation  of  awe.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  the  King  soon  found  what  seemed 
to  him  a  satisfactory  opportunity  for  ridding  himself 
of  the  presence  of  his  Whig  advisers.  Lord  Althorp 
was  suddenly  raised  to  the  House  of  Lords  by  the 
death  of  his  father,  Earl  Spencer,  and  of  course 
some  rearrangement  of  the  Ministry  became  neces- 
sary,  as  it  would  not  be  possible  that  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  should  have  a  ministerial  place 
anywhere  but  in  the  House  which  has  the  levying  of 
the  taxes  and  the  spending  of  the  money.  When 
Lord  Melbourne  came  to  advise  with  his  sovereign 
on  the  subject  the  Bang  informed  him,  in  the  most 
direct  and  off-hand  manner,  that  he  contemplated 
a  much  more  complete  rearrangement  than  Lord 
Melbourne  had  suggested,  and,  in  fact,  that  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  get  rid  of  the  present  Govem- 
ment'altogether.  Lord  Melbourne,  of  course,  bowed 
to  the  will  of  his  master,  and,  indeed,  was  not  the 
sort  of  man  to  take  a  dismissal  from  office  greatly  to 
heart,  beUeving  it,  no  doubt,  quite  likely  that  some 
restoration  to  office  might  await  him,  and  possibly 
feeling  that  life  had  some  enjoyments  left  for  him 
even  though  he  were  never  again  to  be  Prime 
Minister. 

The  King  determined  to  send  for  Sir  Eobert  Peel 
and  entrust  him  with  the  task  of  forming  an  Ad- 
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ministration.  William  had,  as  might  naturally  be 
expected  of  him,  consulted  in  the  first  instance 
with  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Wellington,  with 
the  practical  good  sense  which  was  a  part  of  his 
character,  had  told  the  sovereign  that  at  such  a 
time  it  was  futile  to  think  of  calling  upon  anyone  to 
become  Prime  Minister  who  had  not  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  As  the  King  was  resolved  to 
have  a  new  Administration,  Peel  was  obviously  the 
man  to  be  entrusted  with  the  task  of  forming  it,  and 
therefore  the  King  sent  for  him  at  once.  But  Peel 
was  not  in  England ;  he  had  gone  with  his  wife  to 
Italy,  and,  as  we  know  from  his  own  pubhshed 
letters,  he  had  not  entered  into  any  communication, 
even  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  as  to  the  probable 
movements  of  political  afiairs  in  his  absence,  not 
supposing  for  a  moment  that  any  emergency  could 
arise  at  home  which  might  make  it  necessary  for 
him  to  cut  short  his  holiday  and  return  to  the 
working  ground  of  Westminster.  A  special  messenger 
had  to  be  sent  off  at  once  to  convey  to  Peel  the 
wishes  of  his  sovereign,  and  one  has  to  stop  and 
think  over  things  a  little  before  he  can  quite  realise 
what  it  meant  in  those  days,  which  seem  so  near  our 
own,  to  send  a  special  message  from  Loudon  to  the 
heart  of  Italy.  Peel  was  at  Bome,  and  had  just 
returned  with  his  wife  one  night  from  a  great  ball 
given  by  a  celebrated  Italian  Princess,  when  he  re- 
ceived the  letter  which  urged  him  to  come  back  and 
become  for  the  first  time  Prime  Minister  of  England. 
Peel's  mind  was  at  once  made  up.     That  sense  of 
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duty  which  always  guided  his  movements  dictated 
his  reply.  There  was  for  him  no  question  of  personal 
pride  or  ambition  to  be  gratified,  or  of  any  graceful 
effort  to  affect  the  ways  of  one  who  modestly  shrinks 
from  a  task  beyond  his  power.  He  saw  that  his 
sovereign  needed  his  immediate  services,  and  that 
was  enough  for  him.  He  and  his  wife  were  just  on 
the  eve  of  what  had  promised  to  be  a  delightful 
visit  to  Naples,  but  the  visit  to  Naples  was  put  off 
without  a  second  thought  to  the  indefinite  future, 
and  the  statesman  and  his  wife  set  out  at  once  on 
their  journey  to  London.  The  preparations  for 
such  a  journey  at  that  time  were  such  as  might 
give  pause  even  to  an  experienced  explorer  in  our 
own  easy-going  and  luxurious  age.  Sir  Eobert  Peel, 
of  course,  had  to  travel  by  private  carriage.  He  had 
to  traverse  more  than  one  State  in  order  to  reach  the 
sea  at  Calais.  The  roads  were  dangerous  in  many 
places,  and  Peel  had  to  take  some  well-armed 
servants  with  him.  He  had  to  go  well  provided 
with  the  most  elaborate  official  passports.  He  had 
even  to  obtain  a  special  passport  for  himself,  lest,  in 
the  event  of  his  wife  finding  the  constant  travel  too 
much  for  her,  she  might  have  to  take  rest  at  some 
town  on  the  way,  and  Peel,  if  he  attempted  to 
continue  his  journey,  might  be  stopped  somewhere 
until  he  had  satisfactorily  accounted  for  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  lady  who  was  described  in  the 
original  passports  as  his  travelling  companion  and 
his  wife.  The  journey  was  interrupted  by  unfore- 
seen obstacles  in  several  places.     At  one  spot  the 
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rising  of  a  river  relentlessly  barricaded  the  progress 
of  the  travellers  for  many  hours.  At  another  point 
a  bridge  was  broken  down.  In  France,  Peel  and 
his  wife  were  brought  to  a  stand  at  the  city  of  Lyons 
because  that  city  happened  just  then  to  be  in  a  state 
of  siege,  and  the  travellers  had  to  furnish  satisfac- 
tory evidence  that  they  were  not  the  emissaries  of 
some  revolutionary  propaganda.  It  took  twelve 
days  to  cover  the  distance  from  Eome  to  Dover, 
and,  except  for  such  delays  as  have  just  been  men- 
tioned, our  travellers  had  gone  on  night  and  day 
without  stopping.  Even  when  they  arrived  at 
Dover,  Peel  took  no  thought  about  rest,  but  jour- 
neyed on  all  night  until  he  reached  London. 

Peel  himself  tells  us  in  his  memoirs  that  the 
long  travel  had  at  least  the  advantage  of  giving  him 
time  enough  to  think  out  his  course  of  action  and 
the  best  way  of  serving  his  sovereign  and  his 
country.  The  journey,  he  says,  allowed  him  to  do 
this  coolly  and  without  interruption.  He  certainly 
had  time  enough  for  the  purpose,  but  it  must  have 
needed  all  Peel's  strength  of  character  to  enable  him 
to  give  his  mind  up  to  such  considerations  during 
a  course  so  toilsome,  so  rugged,  so  dangerous,  and 
often  so  rudely  interrupted.  He  arrived  in  London 
at  an  early  hour  on  the  morning  of  December  9, 
1834,  and  he  set  off  at  once  to  present  himself  to  the 
King,  by  whom,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  he  was  very 
cordially  welcomed.  The  welcome  became  all  the 
more  warm  because  he  was  willing  to  accept  the 
important  task  which  the  King  desired  to  entrust  to 
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him,  and  would  enter  without  delay  on  the  work  of 
endeavouring  to  form  a  Ministry.  Now,  in  order  to 
do  justice  to  Peel's  patriotic  purpose  in  undertaking 
this  difficult  task,  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  he 
did  not  personally  approve  of  the  King's  action  in 
breaking  up  the  Melbourne  Administration,  or  even  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  broken  up.  He  knew 
well  enough  that  the  King  had  grown  tired  of  the  Whig 
Ministry,  but  he  did  not  think  the  King's  personal 
feelings  were  a  complete  justification  for  William's 
dismissal  of  a  set  of  men  whom  he  had  consented 
to  place  in  power.  Peel  did  not  regard  the  mere 
necessity  for  a  rearrangement  consequent  on  Lord 
Althorp's  removal  to  the  House  of  Lords  as  any- 
thing like  a  fitting  excuse  for  the  break-up  of  the 
whole  Government,  More  than  that,  Peel  had  no 
confidence  in  the  chances  of  a  new  Conservative 
Administration  just  then.  It  was  not  encouraging  to 
a  statesman  about  to  form  his  first  Cabinet  to  have 
to  believe,  as  Peel  did,  that  such  a  Government  would 
be  left  very  much  at  the  mercy  of  the  Opposition, 
and  in  more  than  one  important  or  even  impending 
question  might  at  any  time  be  outvoted  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  None  the  less,  however,  was  Peel 
resolved  to  stand  by  his  sovereign,  who  appeared 
to  be  in  a  difficulty.  The  same  sense  of  public  duty, 
according  to  his  conception  of  public  duty,  which 
guided  him  at  every  great  crisis  of  his  political 
career  decided  his  action  in  this  instance.  He  set 
himself  to  the  work  of  forming  an  Administration  in 
which  he  proposed  to  take  under  his  own  charge  the 
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functions  of  Prime  Minister  and  the  oflSce  of  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  He  knew  that  he  could 
count  on  the  support  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and 
to  Wellington  he  offered  the  post  of  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  which  was  at  once  accepted.  Then 
he  wrote  to  Sir  James  Graham  and  to  Lord  Stanley. 
Both  refused.  Sir  James  Graham,  although  he  de- 
clined to  accept  office,  promised  Peel  all  the  support 
he  could  give  consistently  with  his  own  judgment 
and  his  own  political  views.  Lord  Stanley  wrote  a 
letter  to  Peel  which  has  even  still  both  historical  and 
personal  interest.  Its  historical  interest  consists  in 
the  clear  exposition  it  contains  of  the  various  ques- 
tions which  then  divided  the  two  great  parties  in  the 
State.  Its  personal  interest  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
it  shows  Lord  Stanley  as  the  convinced  reformer,  who 
sees  no  possibility  of  his  joining  an  Administration 
about  to  be  created  by  a  statesman  whose  whole 
career  has  been  antagonistic  to  political  reform. 
Those  of  us  who  remember  the  brilliant  orator  Lord 
Derby,  by  whom  the  office  of  Prime  Minister  was 
three  times  held,  find  it  hard  to  think  of  him  as 
anything  but  a  steady-going  Conservative  at  heart, 
and  may  be  excused  a  shock  of  surprise  when  they 
are  bidden  to  remember  that  in  1834  the  same 
man,  then  Lord  Stanley,  declared  that  he  could  not 
serve  under  Peel  because  Peel  was  not  reformer 
enough  aU  round  to  secure  his  co-operation.  Lord 
Stanley  pointed  out,  in  his  letter,  that  between  Peel 
and  himself  there  had  been  a  complete  difference  of 
opinion  on  almost  every  great  public  question  except 
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that  which  concerned  the  State  Church,  and  he 
reminded  Peel  that  so  lately  as  on  the  occasion  of 
Lord  Grey's  retirement  from  oflSce  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  had  seized  the  opportunity  of  publicly  con- 
demning the  whole  policy  of  the  Whig  Administration. 
Under  these  circumstances  Lord  Stanley  declared 
that,  in  his  opinion,  it  would  be  injurious  to  his  own 
character  and  injurious  to  the  new  Government  as 
well  if  he  were  to  accept  the  offer  of  a  place  in  such 
an  Administration.  He  had  left  Lord  Grey's  Govern- 
ment because  he  differed  with  Lord  Grey  on  one 
question  alone,  which  then  had  to  be  dealt  with,  and 
he  could  not  join  a  Government  of  which  Peel  and 
Wellington  were  to  be  the  leaders,  from  whom  he 
had  differed  on  almost  every  great  political  question 
that  had  engaged  the  attention  of  the  country  during 
his  time. 

Peel  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  go  on  with  his  task 
and  form  the  best  Administration  he  could.  Lord 
Lyndhurst  was  once  again  to  be  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
in  such  a  man  Peel  certainly  found  a  colleague  who 
had  no  superior  either  as  a  lawyer  or  a  debater  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  Some  of  us  who  can  still  remember 
having  heard  Lord  Lyndhurst  deliver  long  and  power- 
ful speeches  in  the  House  of  Lords,  compelling  the 
attention  and  the  admiration  of  every  listener  when 
the  orator  himself  had  long  left  his  eightieth  year 
behind  him,  will  feel  sure  that  Sir  Eobert  Peel's  first 
Administration  was  adequately  represented  in  the 
hereditary  chamber.  It  is  not  necessary  to  introduce 
here  a  full  list  of  the  new  Ministry,  but  there  are 
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three  names  which  call  for  special  mention.  These 
are  the  names  of  three  young  men  who  then  entered 
ministerial  oflBce  for  the  first  time,  and  with  whom 
the  world  afterwards  became  well  acquainted,  each 
according  to  his  different  way.  One  was  William 
Ewart  Gladstone,  who  became  Junior  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  and  whom  the  world  has  long  since 
recognised  as  the  greatest  statesman  and  the 
greatest  master  of  the  House  of  Ciommons  known 
to  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria.  The  second  was 
Sidney  Herbert,  who  was  for  many  years  one  of 
the  most  ready,  accomplished,  and  brilliant  debaters 
in  that  House,  and  whose  premature  death  cut 
short  a  career  that  had  seemed  to  be  steadily  rising 
from  day  to  day.  The  third  was  a  man  whose  poli- 
tical life  has  long  since  been  forgotten,  but  whose 
name  is  well  remembered  because  of  his  success  in 
quite  a  different  field — ^Winthrop  Mackworth  Praed, 
the  charming  author  of  delightful  verses,  the 
founder  of  that  English  school  of  minstrelsy  which 
sings,  for  the  drawing-room  and  the  club-room,  the 
feasts,  and  the  fashions,  the  joys,  and  the  well-ordered 
troubles  of  the  West-End.  Sidney  Herbert  and 
Praed  were  made  joint  Secretaries  to  the  Board  of 
Ciontrol,  the  department  estabUshed  by  Pitt  for 
directing  the  Government  of  India. 

The  new  Prime  Minister  believed  that  it  would 
be  in  every  way  more  suitable  to  the  convenience 
of  the  country  that  he  and  his  colleagues  should 
submit  their  political  claims  and  purposes  to  the 
judgment    of    the    constituencies    by   means   of  a 
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general  election.  A  dissolution  accordingly  took 
place,  and  Feel  issued  an  address  to  the  electors  of 
Tamworth,  which  will  always  be  regarded  as  an 
important  political  document.  Although  Peel  had 
been  an  opponent  of  the  principles  embodied  in  the 
Beform  Bill,  no  reformer  in  the  country  understood 
better  than  he  did  the  impossibility,  at  such  a 
time,  of  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Government 
without  a  thorough  understanding  between  the 
Ministry  and  the  Parliament,  between  the  Parlia- 
ment and  the  public  out  of  doors.  No  one  knew 
better  than  Peel  that  the  time  had  gone  by,  never  to 
return,  when  an  English  minister  could  rule  as  an 
English  minister  even  so  lately  as  in  the  days  of  Pitt 
had  done,  merely  by  the  approval  and  the  support  of 
a  monarch  without  the  approval  and  support  of  a 
majority  of  the  electors.  When,  therefore.  Peel 
prepared  his  address  to  his  Tamworth  constituents 
he  knew  perfectly  well  that  his  words  were  meant, 
not  merely  for  the  friendly  ears  of  the  little  con- 
stituency, but  for  the  consideration  of  the  whole 
country.  The  same  feeling  actuated  the  great  states- 
man during  the  entire  course  of  his  subsequent 
career,  and  the  constituency  of  Tamworth  had  there- 
fore the  advantage  of  being  favoured  from  time  to 
time  with  election  addresses  which  form  chapters  of 
the  highest  interest  and  importance  in  the  histo- 
rical literature  of  the  country.  The  address  which 
he  issued  to  his  constituents  before  the  general 
election  in  December  1834  proclaimed,  in  fact,  the 
opening  of  a  new  political  era  in  England. 
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Peel  made  frank  announcement  that,  so  far  as 
he  and  his  friends  were  concerned,  the  controversy 
about  Parliamentary  reform  had   come  to  an  end. 
By  him  and  by  them   the   decision  of  Parliament, 
which  sanctioned  the  introduction  of  the  Eeform  Bill 
of  1832,  was  accepted  as  a  final  settlement  of  the 
question.     Peel  declared  that  he  regarded  it  as  *  a 
settlement   which    no    friend    to  the  peace   of  the 
country  would  attempt  to  disturb,  either  by  direct 
or  by  insidious  means.'     Of  course  it  was  not  to  be 
understood  that  Peel  had  any  intention  of  describ- 
ing the  Eeform  Act  of  1832   as  the  last  word   of 
the   Eeformers'  creed,  and  the  close  of  all  possible 
controversy  with  regard  to  the  construction  of  the 
whole  Parliamentary  system.     Peel  no  more  meant 
to  convey  any  idea  of  this  kind  than  did  Lord  John 
Eussell,  when  he  used  the  word  finality  in  connection 
with  the  Eeform  Act,  mean  to  convey  the  idea  that, 
according  to  his  conviction.  Parliament  was  never 
again  to  be  invited  to  extend  the  electoral  franchise 
or  to  modify  the  conditions  under  which  the  votes  of 
the  electors  were  to  be  given.     The  announcement 
which  Peel  made  to  the  electors  of  Tamworth,  and 
to    the   world   in   general,    was    that   he    and    his 
friends  recognised   the  establishment  of  the  repre- 
sentative principle  in  English  political  life,  accepted 
the  new  order  of  things  as  the  result  of  a  lawful 
decree,  and   separated   themselves   altogether   from 
the   antiquated   Toryism    which    enshrined  the  old 
ideas  of  government  as  a  religious  faith,  and  revered 
the  memory  of  the   nomination  boroughs,   as  the 
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Jacobites  revered  the  memory  of  the  Stuarts.  With 
the  issue  of  Feel's  Tamworth  address  in  the  Decem- 
ber of  1834,  the  antique  Tory,  the  Tory  who  made 
Toryism  of  the  ante-reform  days  a  creed  and  a 
cult,  may  be  said  to  disappear  altogether  from^  the 
ranks  of  practical  English  politicians.  The  Tory  of 
the  old  school  appears,  no  doubt,  here  and  there 
through  all  Parliamentary  days  down  to  our 
own  time.     We   saw  him  in  both   Houses  of  Par- 

4 

liament  as  a  heroic  unteachable  opponent  of  Peel 
himself,  of  Bright  and  Cobden,  of  Gladstone,  and 
sometimes  even  of  Lord  Derby  and  of  Lord  SaUs- 
bury,  but  he  was  merely  a  living  protest  against 
the  succession  of  new  ideas,  and  was  no  longer  to 
be  counted  as  a  practical  politician. 

Sir  Eobert  Feel  soon  saw  that  he  had  not 
gained  much  by  his  appeal  to  the  constituencies. 
The  results  of  the  general  election  show  that  the 
Conservatives  had  made  a  considerable  addition  to 
their  numbers  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
showed  also  that  they  were  still  in  a  disheartening 
minority.  The  return  of  the  first  Eeform  Parliament 
had,  indeed,  exhibited  them  for  the  time  as  com- 
pletely down  in  the  dust,  for  there  was  a  majority  of 
more  than  three  hundred  against  them,  and  now  the 
Liberal  majority  was  hardly  more  than  one  hundred. 
A  very  hopeful  Conservative,  or  a  Conservative  who 
had  a  profound  faith  in  the  principles  of  antique 
Toryism,  might  fill  himself  with  the  fond  belief  that 
this  increase  in  the  Conservative  vote  foretold  a  gra- 
dual return  to  the  good  old  days.      But  Peel  was 
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too  practical  a  statesman  to  be  touched  for  a 
moment  by  any  such  illusion.  He  had  fully  ex- 
pected some  increase  in  the  Tory  vote.  He  knew, 
as  well  as  anybody  could  know,  that  there  had 
been  some  disappointment  among  the  more  advanced 
and  impatient  reformers  all  over  the  country  with 
the  achievements  of  the  first  reformed  Parliament, 
and,  indeed,  with  the  Act  of  Keform  itself.  After 
victory  in  a  long-contested  political  battle  there 
comes,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  season  of  re- 
laxed effort  among  the  ranks  of  the  victors,  for 
which  allowance  would  have  to  be  made  in  the 
mind  of  such  a  statesman  as  Feel,  and,  in  this 
instance,  allowance  also  had  to  be  made  for  a  fall- 
ing off  in  the  enthusiasm  of  those  who  had  helped 
to  carry  the  Reform  movement  to  success,  and  found 
themselves  in  the  end  left  out  of  all  its  direct  ad- 
vantages. 

Peel  saw  at  once  that  his  Government  must 
be  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  the  Opposition  when 
any  question  arose  on  which  it  suited  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Opposition  leaders  to  rally  their  whole 
forces  around  them  and  take  a  party  division.  So 
far  as  the  ordinary  business  of  the  session  was  con- 
cerned, the  Ministry  might  get  on  well  enough,  for 
there  must  have  been  a  considerable  amount  of 
routine  work  which  would  not  provoke  the  Opposi- 
tion to  a  trial  of  strength ;  but  if  chance  or  hostile 
strategy  should  bring  about  at  any  moment  a  con- 
troversy which  called  for  a  strictly  party  division, 
then  the  Government  must  go  down.     Nothing  can 
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be  more  trying  to  a  proud-spirited  statesman  in 
office  than  the  knowledge  that  he  can  only  main- 
tain his  Government,  from  day  to  day,  because,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  it  does  not  suit  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  Opposition  to  press  some  vote  which  must 
leave  him  and  his  colleagues  in  a  distinct  minority. 
Feel  had  not  long  to  wsdt  before  he  found  substan- 
tial evidence  to  justify  his  most  gloomy  forebodings. 
The  new  Parliament  met  on  February  19, 1836. 
The  first  trial  of  strength  was  on  the  election  of  a 
new  Speaker.  The  former  occupant  of  the  office 
having  been  put  forward  for  re-election,  the  Govern- 
ment were  beaten  by  a  majority  of  ten.  Now  this 
was  a  very  damaging  event  for  the  ministers,  and  also 
an  event  somewhat  unusual  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
There  is  generally  a  sort  of  understanding,  more  or 
less  distinctly  expressed,  that  the  candidate  put  for- 
ward by  the  Government  for  the  office  of  Speaker  is 
to  be  a  man  on  whom  both  sides  of  the  House  can 
agree.  It  is  obviously  undesirable  that  there  should 
be  a  party  struggle  over  the  appointment  of  the  offi- 
cial who  is  assumed  to  hold  an  absolutely  impartial 
position  and  is  not  supposed  to  be  the  mere  favour- 
ite of  either  side  of  the  House.  In  later  years  there 
has  often  been  a  distinct  arrangement,  or,  at  all 
events,  a  clear  understanding,  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Opposition  on  this  subject,  and  a 
candidate  is  not  put  forward  unless  there  is  good 
reason  to  assume  that  he  will  be  acceptable  to  the 
two  great  political  parties.  In  this  instance  up  such 
understanding  existed,  or  had  been  sought  for.     The 
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Opposition  set  up  a  candidate  of  their  own,  and 
the  nominee  of  the  Government  was  defeated. 
There  was,  however,  one  condition  in  this  defeat 
which,  although  it  did  not  take  away  from  the 
ominous  character  of  the  event,  might,  to  a  certain 
extent,  have  relieved  Peel  from  the  necessity  of 
regarding  it  as  an  absolute  party  defeat.  The 
majority  had  been  obtained  for  the  Opposition  by 
the  support  of  the  Irish  members  who  followed  the 
leadership  of  Daniel  O'Connell,  and  thus  Sir  Eobert 
Peel  saw  himself  outvoted  by  a  combination  of  two 
parties,  one  of  them  regarded  with  pecuhar  dis- 
favour by  the  majority  of  the  English  public  on 
both  sides  of  the  political  field.  It  was  something 
for  the  followers  of  the  Government  to  be  able  to 
say  that  their  Liberal  opponents  had  only  been  able  to 
score  a  success  by  the  help  of  the  unpopular  Irish 
vote,  and  it  became,  in  fact,  a  new  accusation 
against  the  Liberals  that  they  had  traded  on  the 
favour  of  O'Connell  and  his  Irish  followers.  From 
about  this  time  the  Irish  vote  has  always  played  an 
important  part  in  all  the  struggles  of  parties  in  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  and  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
English  Party,  whether  Liberal  or  Tory,  against 
which  that  vote  is  directed  is  always  ready  with 
epithets  of  scorn  and  anger  for  the  English  Party 
for  whom  that  vote  has  been  given. 

Several  other  humiliations  awaited  Peel  as  the 
session  went  on.  Sometimes  he  was  saved  from 
defeat  on  a  question  of  finance  by  the  help  of  the 
more  advanced  Liberals,  who  came  to  his  assistance 
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when  certain  of  his  own  Tory  followers  were  pre- 
pared to  desert  him  because  his  views  on  some  ques- 
tion of  taxation  were  much  too  new-fashioned  for 
their  own  old-fashioned  notions.  Everyone  who  has 
paid  any  attention  to  Parliamentary  history  can 
understand  how  distressing  is  the  position  of  a 
minister  who  has  no  absolute  majority  at  his  com- 
mand, and  how  more  distressing  still  is  the  position 
of  a  minister  who  can  only  look  to  chance  disrup- 
tions and  combinations  of  parties  for  any  possible 
majority.  Peel  bore  himself  throughout  all  the  trials 
of  that  most  trying  time  with  indomitable  courage 
and  with  unfailing  skill.  Never  during  his  whole 
career  did  he  prove  himself  more  brilliant  and 
more  full  of  resource  than  as  the  leader  of  what 
might  be  called  an  utterly  hopeless  struggle.  The 
highest  tribute  has  been  paid  to  his  never-failing 
tact  and  temper  during  that  trying  ordeal  by  his 
principal  opponent  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Lord 
John  Eussell.  Eussell  was  now  the  Leader  of  the 
Liberal  Opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
the  struggle  of  parties  was  once  again  illustrated 
by  a  sort  of  continuous  Parliamentary  duel  between 
two  rival  leaders.  The  same  phenomenon  had  been 
seen,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne 
and  in  the  days  of  the  Georges,  and  it  was  seen 
again,  at  intervals,  during  some  of  the  most  vivid 
and  fascinating  passages  of  Parliamentary  history  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria. 

The   crisis,  however,   came   soon   to    this    first 
Ministry  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel.     Peel  had  announced,  in 
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a  reasonable  and  manful  spirit,  considering  how  the 
task  of  holding  together  a  Ministry  had  been  imposed 
on  him  and  the  temptation  which  it  afforded  for  the 
attacks  of  irresponsible  enemies,  that  he  would  not 
resign  office  on  any  side  issue  or  question  of  purely 
factitious  importance,  and  that  he  would  hold  his 
place  unless  defeated  by  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence 
or  a  vote  of  censure.  He  challenged  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  to  test  the  feeling  of  the  House  by  a 
division  on  a  question  of  that  nature.  Lord  John 
Eussell  refused  to  take  any  such  course,  declaring 
that  he  believed  it  his  duty  to  wait  and  see  what 
might  be  the  nature  of  the  measures  of  reform  which 
the  Government  had  promised  to  introduce  before 
inviting  the  House  to  say  whether  the  Government 
deserved  or  did  not  deserve  its  confidence.  Some  of 
the  measures  announced  by  the  Government  had  to 
do  with  the  reform  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  and 
the  maintenance  of  Church  discipline,  and  Sir  Kobert 
Peel  had  himself  given  notice  of  a  measure  to  deal 
with  the  Irish  tithe  system,  the  principal  object  of 
which  was  understood  to  be  the  transfer  of  the 
liability  of  the  payment  of  tithes  from  the  shoulders 
of  the  tenant  to  the  shoulders  of  the  landlord.  It 
was  not  unreasonable  that  the  Opposition  should 
proclaim  it  their  pohcy  to  wait  and  see  what  the 
Tory  ministers  really  proposed  to  do  before  assailing 
them  with  a  direct  and  general  vote  of  want  of 
confidence.  Even,  however,  if  the  Opposition  had 
been  inclined  to  linger  before  inviting  a  real  trial  of 
strength,  there  was  a  feeling  growing  up  all  over 
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the  country  which  seemed  hnpatient  of  mere  episo- 
dical encounters  leading  to  nothing  in  particular. 
The  Leaders  of  the  Opposition  had  a  very  distinct 
policy  in  their  minds,  and  on  March  30, 1 835,  it  found 
its  formal  expression. 

Lord  John  Russell  moved  a  resolution  which 
called  upon  the  House  to  resolve  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee *  in  order  to  consider  the  present  state  of 
the  Church  established  in  Ireland,  with  the  view 
of  applying  any  surplus  of  revenues  not  required 
for  the  spiritual  care  of  its  members  to  the  general 
education  of  all  classes  of  the  people  without  dis- 
tinction of  religious  persuasion.'  Now  here,  it  will 
be  seen,  was  the  battle-ground  distinctly  marked 
out  on  which  the  two  political  parties  must  come, 
sooner  or  later,  to  a  decisive  struggle.  About  the 
collection  of  tithes,  about  the  imposition  of  tithes, 
about  the  class  of  the  community  on  whom  the  direct 
responsibihty  for  the  payment  of  tithes  ought  to  fall, 
there  might  possibly  be  a  basis  of  agreement  found 
between  Tories  and  Whigs.  But  when  there  arose 
a  question  as  to  the  appropriation  of  the  Church 
revenues,  there  the  old  doctrines  and  the  new,  the 
old  Tories  and  the  new  Reformers,  came  into  irre- 
concilable antagonism.  The  creed  of  the  Tories 
was  that  the  revenues  of  the  Church  belonged  to  the 
Church  itself,  and  that  if  the  Church  had  a  surplus  of 
funds  here  or  there  for  any  one  particular  purpose 
that  surplus  could  be  applied  by  it  to  some  of  its 
other  purposes,  but  that  no  legislature  had  any  right 
to  say  to  the  Church,  *  You  have  more  money  here  than 
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is  needed  for  your  own  rights,  and  we  have  a  right 
to  take  part  of  it  away  from  you  and  apply  it  for  the 
uses  of  the  general  public'  The  Government,  there- 
fore, accepted  Lord  John  Russell's  resolution  as  a 
distinct  challenge  to  a  trial  of  strength  on  an  essential 
question  of  policy. 

The  debate  which  followed  lasted  through  four 
days,  and  all  the  members  of  the  House  on  both 
sides  took  part  in  it.  The  reports  of  that  momen- 
tous debate  may  be  read  with  the  deepest  interest 
even  at  this  day,  when  some  of  the  prophecies 
intended  as  terrible  warnings  by  some  of  the  Con- 
servative orators  have  long  since  been  verified  as 
facts,  and  are  calmly  accepted  by  all  parties  as  the 
inevitable  results  of  rational  legislation.  Sir  Eobert 
Peel,  Lord  Stanley,  Sir  James  Graham,  and  most 
others  who  spoke  on  the  Ministerial  side  spoke  with 
one  voice,  in  warning  the  House  of  Commons  that  if 
it  claimed  a  right  to  touch  any  of  the  revenues  of  the 
Irish  State  Church  in  order  to  appropriate  them  for 
the  general  education  of  the  Irish  people,  the  result 
must  be  that  the  time  would  come  when  the  Irish 
Church  itself  would  no  longer  be  held  sacred  against 
the  desecrating  hand  of  the  modem  reformer,  would 
be  treated  as  no  longer  necessary  to  the  welfare  of 
the  Irish  people,  and  would  be  severed  from  the 
State  and  left  upon  a  level  with  the  Eoman  Catholic 
Church  and  the  various  dissenting  denominations. 

One  appeal  which  may  be  said  to  run  through  the 
whole  of  the  speeches  on  the  side  of  the  Government 
is  familiar  to  the  readers  and  the  audiences  of  all 
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political  debates,  where  any  manner  of  Beform  is 
under  discussion.  *  You  are  asked ' — so  runs  the  argu- 
ment— *to  adopt  this  sort  of  policy  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  a  certain  class  of  the  popula- 
tion ;  but  how  do  you  know,  what  guarantee  can  you 
give  us,  that  when  we  have  granted  these  demands 
they  will  be  content  and  will  not  immediately  begin 
to  ask  for  more  ?  We  granted  Catholic  Emancipation 
in  order  to  satisfy  Ireland,  and  now  is  Ireland  satisfied? 
It  was  only  the  other  day  we  granted  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation, and  now  already  Ireland  declares,  through  her 
representatives,  that  she  ought  to  have  part  of  the 
revenues  of  the  Irish  State  Church  taken  away  from 
that  Church  and  applied  to  the  common  uses  of  the 
Irish  people.  If  she  gets  even  that,  will  Ireland  be 
contented  ?  Will  she  not  go  on  to  demand  repeal  of 
the  Union  ? '  We  turn  with  peculiar  interest  to  the 
speech  of  a  young  Tory  member  which  was  listened 
to  with  great  attention  during  the  debate,  and  was 
believed  to  contain  unmistakable  promise  of  an  im- 
portant political  career.  So  indeed  it  did,  although 
the  promise  that  career  actually  realised  was  not 
altogether  of  the  kind  which  most  of  its  audience 
were  led  to  anticipate.  It  was  the  speech  of  Mr. 
William  Ewart  Gladstone.  *The  present  motion,' 
said  Mr.  Gladstone,  *  opens  a  boundless  road — it  will 
lead  to  measure  after  measure,  to  expedient  after 
expedient,  till  we  come  to  the  recognition  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  as  the  national  one.  In 
principle,  we  propose  to  give  up  the  Protestant 
Establishment.    If  so,  why  not  abandon  the  political 
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government  of  Ireland  and  concede  the  repeal  of  the 
legislative  union.'  *  There  is  no  principle/  he  went 
on  to  say,  *  on  which  the  Protestant  Church  can  be 
permanently  upheld,  but  that  it  is  the  Church  which 
teaches  the  truth.'  That,  he  insisted,  was  the  position 
which  the  House  ought  to  maintain  without  allowing 
its  decision  to  be  affected  by  the  mere  assertion, 
even  if  the  assertion  were  capable  of  proof,  that 
the  revenues  of  the  State  Church  in  Ireland  were 
entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the  spiritual  needs  of 
the  Protestant  population.  Mr.  Gladstone,  however, 
had  the  mind  of  the  financier  even  in  those  early 
days  of  his  career,  and  he  was  at  some  pains  to  argue 
that  the  disproportion  between  the  numbers  of  the 
Protestant  and  the  Catholic  populations  in  Ireland 
was  not  so  great  as  Lord  John  Bussell  had  asserted. 
He  made  out  this  part  of  his  case  ingeniously  enough 
by  including  in  the  Protestant  population  in  Ireland 
all  the  various  members  of  the  dissenting  denomina- 
tions, many  or  most  of  whom  were  as  little  likely  to 
attend  the  administrations  of  the  Established  Church 
as  the  Eoman  Catholics  themselves. 

Gladstone's  speech  was  thoroughly  consistent  in 
its  opposition  to  Lord  John  Eussell's  resolution  on 
the  ground  that  that  resolution,  if  pressed  to  its 
legitimate  conclusion,  assailed  the  whole  principle 
on  which  the  State  Church  in  Ireland  was  founded. 
*  I  hope,'  he  said,  *  I  shall  never  live  to  see  the  day 
when  such  a  system  shall  be  adopted  in  this  country, 
for  the  consequences  of  it  to  public  men  will  be 
lamentable  beyond  all  description.      If   those    in- 
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dividuals  who  are  called  on  to  fulfil  the  high  func- 
tion of  administering  public  affairs  should  be  com- 
pelled to  exclude  from  their  consideration  the  elements 
of  true  religion,  and  to  view  various  strange  and 
conflicting  doctrines  in  the  same  light,  instead  of 
administering  those  noble  functions,  they  will  become 
helots  and  slaves.'  The  weakness  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
case  was  found  in  the  fact  that  he  insisted  on  regard- 
ing the  State  Church  in  Ireland  as  resting  on  pre- 
cisely the  same  foundations  as  those  which  upheld 
the  State  Church  in  England.  The  truth  was  after- 
wards brought  home  to  him  that  every  argument 
which  could  be  fairly  used  to  justify  the  maintenance 
of  the  State  Church  in  England  was  but  another 
argument  for  the  abolition  of  the  State  Church  in 
Ireland — a  work  which  it  became  at  last  his  duty  to 
accomplish.  *I  shall  content  myself,'  said  Daniel 
O'Connell  in  his  speech  in  the  debate,  *  with  laying 
down  the  broad  principle  that  the  emoluments  of  a 
Church  ought  not  to  be  raised  from  a  people  who  do 
not  belong  to  it.  Ireland  does  not  ask  for  a  Catholic 
Establishment.  The  Irish  desire  political  equality  in 
every  respect,  except  that  they  would  not  accept  a 
single  shilling  for  their  Church.' 

Sir  Eobert  Peel  made  a  speech  which  was  at  once 
very  powerful  and  very  plausible.  It  was  not,  per- 
haps, pitched  in  a  very  exalted  key,  but  it  was  full  of 
argument,  at  once  subtle  and  telling.  He  challenged 
the  accuracy  of  Lord  John  Eussell's  figures,  and 
declaimed  against  the  injustice  of  inviting  the  House 
to  pass  a  resolution  founded  on  statistics  which  it 
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had  as  yet  no  possible  opportunity  of  verifying  or 
even  of  examining.  He  pointed  out  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  abeady  given  notice  of  their  intention  to 
bring  in  measures  to  deal  with  the  very  question 
concerned  in  Lord  John  Kussell's  resolution ;  and  he 
asked  what  sincerity  there  could  be  in  the  purposes 
of  men  who  professed  a  desire  to  amend  as  quickly 
as  possible  the  tithe  system  in  Ireland,  and  who  yet 
were  eager  to  deprive  the  Government  of  any  chance 
of  bringing  forward  the  measures  which  they  had 
prepared  in  order  to  accomplish  that  very  object. 
The  main  argument  of  the  speech  was  directed  not 
so  much  against  the  policy  embodied  in  the  resolu- 
tion of  Lord  John  Eussell,  as  against  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  proposed  to  carry  out  that  policy.  Sir 
Eobert  Peel  declared  that  the  object  of  the  Opposition 
was  not  to  effect  any  improvement  in  the  relations  of 
the  State  Church  of  Ireland  and  the  people  of  Ireland, 
but  simply  and  solely  to  turn  out  the  Government. 
Why  not,  he  asked,  come  to  the  point  boldly  and  at 
once  ?  Why  not  bring  forward  a  vote  of  censure  on 
the  Government,  or  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in 
the  Government,  and  thus  compel  them,  if  defeated, 
to  go  out  of  oflSce,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  enforce 
on  them  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  dealing  with 
questions  which  the  Government  had  already  pro- 
mised to  make  the  subject  of  legislation,  and  without 
waiting  to  hear  what  manner  of  legislation  they  were 
prepared  to  introduce  ? 

There  was  an  eloquent  defiance  in  the  closing 
words  of  Peel's  speech.     The  great  minister  knew 
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that  defeat  was  awaiting  him,  and  he  showed  him-  i 

self  resolved  to  meet  it  half  way.  At  three  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  April  3  the  division  on  the  resolu-  i 

tion  of  Lord  John  Russell  took  place.  There  were 
322  votes  for  the  resolution  and  289  against  it. 
The  resolution  was  therefore  carried  by  a  majority  of 
33.  The  student  of  history  will  observe  with  interest 
that  the  abolition  of  the  Irish  State  Church  was  the 
result  of  a  series  of  resolutions  carried  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1868,  and  after- 
wards embodied  in  an  act  of  legislation. 

The  debate  on  Lord  John  Russell's  resolution  was 
carried  on  for  a  few  days  longer,  but  it  was  chiefly 
concerned  with  mere  questions  as  to  the  form  in 
which  the  Ministry  were  called  upon  to  give  effect  to 
the  wish  of  the  majority,  and  submit  the  resolution 
to  the  King.  There  was  no  heart  or  practical 
purpose  in  these  debates,  for  everybody  already 
knew  what  the  end  must  be.  On  April  8  Sir  Robert 
Feel  announced  to  the  House  that  he  could  not  take 
any  part  in  giving  effect  to  the  resolution,  and  that, 
therefore,  he  and  his  colleagues  had  determined  on 
resigning  their  offices.  The  course  taken  by  Peel 
was  thoroughly  honest,  consistent,  and  upright,  and 
Lord  John  RusseU  bore  prompt  and  willing  testunony 
to  the  constitutional  propriety  of  the  retiring  Prime 
Minister's  resolve.  The  Peel  Ministry  had  come  to 
its  end.  The  country  had  been  put  to  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  a  general  election,  valuable  time 
had  been  wasted,  legislative  preparations  had  been 
thrown  away,  and  everything  was  now  back  again 
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in  just  the  same  condition  as  when  the  King  made 
up  his  mind  to  dismiss  the  Melbourne  Administration. 
The  whole  blame  for  the  muddle  rested  on  the  King, 
who  now  found  himself  compelled  to  take  up  again 
with  Lord  Melbourne  just  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
The  King,  indeed,  made  an  attempt  to  induce  Lord 
Grey  to  come  out  of  his  retirement  and  form  another 
Ministry ;  but  Lord  Grey  was  not  to  be  prevailed 
upon  to  accept  such  an  invitation,  and  William  had 
to  gulp  down  his  personal  objections  and  invite  Lord 
Melbourne  to  come  back  once  more  and  take  charge 
of  the  Government \)f  the  country. 

Lord  Melbourne  had  no  diflSculty  in  forming  an 
Administration,  and  it  was  on  the  whole  very  much 
the  same  in  its  composition  as  that  which  King 
William  had  so  rudely  dismissed  only  a  few  months 
before.  But  there  were  some  new  names  in  the  list, 
and  there  was  one  very  remarkable  omission.  Lord 
Brougham  was  not  one  of  the  members  of  the  new 
Government.  Lord  Melbourne  had  made  up  his 
mind  that  if,  perhaps,  there  could  be  no  living  with- 
out such  a  colleague,  there  certainly  could  be  no 
living  with  him,  and  he  preferred  the  chance  to  the 
certainty.  The  greatest  sensation  was  produced  all 
over  the  country  when  it  was  found  that  Lord 
Brougham  was  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  new 
Administration.  In  and  out  of  Parliament  the  ques- 
tion became  a  subject  of  keen  and  vehement  dis- 
cussion. The  energy  and  the  eloquence  of  Brougham 
had  held  a  commanding  place  among  the  forces  by 
which  Parliamentary  reform  had  been  efiected,  and 
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the  wonder  was  how  any  Eeform  Ministry  could 
venture  to  carry  on  the  work  of  government,  not 
merely  without  the  co-operation  of  such  a  man,  but 
with  every  likelihood  of  his  active  and  bitter  hos- 
tility. At  one  time  the  report  went  abroad,  and  found 
many  ready  believers,  that  there  were  periods  in 
Brougham's  life  when  his  great  intellect  became 
clouded,  as  Chatham's  had  been  at  one  time,  and  that 
the  Liberal  Ministry  found  it  therefore  impossible  to 
avail  themselves  of  his  fitful  services.  Lord  Mel- 
bourne himself  once  made  an  emphatic  appeal  to  his 
audience  in  the  House  of  Lords,  after  Lord  Brougham 
had  delivered  a  speech  there  of  characteristic  power 
and  eloquence.  Melbourne  invited  the  House  to 
consider  calmly  how  overmastering  must  have  been 
the  reasons  which  compelled  any  body  of  rational 
statesmen  to  deprive  themselves  of  such  a  man's  co- 
operation. It  would  appear,  however,  that  the 
reasons  which  influenced  Melbourne  and  his  col- 
leagues were  given  by  Brougham's  own  passionate 
and  ungovernable  temper,  his  impatience  of  all  disci- 
pline, his  sudden  changes  of  mood  and  purpose,  his 
overmastering  egotism,  and  his  frequent  impulse  to 
strike  out  for  himself  and  to  disregard  all  considera- 
tions of  convenience  or  compromise,  all  calculations 
as  to  the  effect  of  an .  individual  movement  on  the 
policy  of  an  Administration. 

From  that  time  Brougham  had  nothing  more 
to  do  with  ministerial  work.  He  became  merely 
an  independent,  a  very  independent,  member  of 
the  House  of  Lords.      To   the    close  of  his   long 
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career  he  was  a  commanding  figure  in  the  House 
and  in  the  country,  but  it  was  an  individual  figure, 
an  eccentric  figure,  whose  movements  must  always 
excite  interest,  must  often  excite  admiration,  but 
from  whom  guidance  and  inspiration  were  never  to 
be  expected.  Even  on  some  of  the  great  questions 
with  which  the  brightest  part  of  his  career  had 
been  especially  associated  he  often  failed  to  exercise 
the  influence  which  might  have  been  expected  from 
a  man  of  such  gifts  and  such  achievements.  Through 
the  remainder  of  his  life  he  could  always  arouse  the 
attention  of  the  country,  and  indeed  of  the  civilised 
world  when  he  so  willed,  but  his  work  as  a  political 
leader  was  done. 

The  oflSce  of  Lord  Chancellor  was  left  for  a  while 
vacant,  or,  to  describe  the  fact  in  more  technical 
language,  was  put  into  commission.  The  commission 
was  made  up  of  the  Master  of  the  EoUs,  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  and  one  of  the  Judges.  After  a  time 
Lord  Cottenham  was  made  Lord  Chancellor.  Lord 
John  Kussell  became  Home  Secretary,  and  Lord 
Palmerston  was  Foreign  Secretary.  Among  the  new 
names  on  the  list  of  the  Administration  was  that  of 
Sir  Henry  Parnell,  who  became  Paymaster-General 
and  Paymaster  of  the  Navy,  and  that  of  Sir  George 
Grey,  who  was  Under-Secretary  of  the  Colonies,  and 
afterwards  rose  to  hold  high  oflice  in  many  a  Govern- 
ment, and  had  at  one  time  the  somewhat  undesirable 
reputation  of  being  the  rapidest  speaker  in  the  House 
of  Commons. 

King  William  must  have  put  a  strong  constraint 
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upon  liimself  when  he  found  that  he  had  to  receive, 
on  terms  at  least  of  civility,  so  many  of  the  men,  as 
ministers,  whom  he  had  abruptly  dismissed  from  his 
service  not  long  before.  For  a  considerable  time  he 
put  up  with  them  rather  than  received  them,  and 
maintained  a  merely  official  relationship  with  them 
so  far  even  as  not  to  invite  them  to  dinner.  After  a 
time,  however,  his  Majesty  somewhat  softened  in 
temper ;  the  relations  between  him  and  his  advisers 
became  less  strained ;  and  he  even  went  so  far  as  to 
invite  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  to  dinner,  and 
expressed  in  his  invitation  the  characteristic  wish 
that  each  guest  would  drink  at  least  two  bottles  of 
wine.  When  the  construction  of  the  new  Ministry 
had  been  completed,  Parliament  reassembled  on 
April  18 ;  but  that  meeting  was  little  more  than  of 
formal  character,  as  the  Houses  had  again  to  adjourn 
in  order  to  enable  the  new  members  who  were  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons  to  resign  and  seek, 
according  to  constitutional  usage,  for  re-election  at 
the  hands  of  their  constituents.  The  only  public 
interest  attaching  to  the  meeting  of  Parliament  on 
April  18  was  found  in  an  attempt,  made  by  two 
Tory  peers,  to  extract  from  Lord  Melbourne  some 
public  explanation  as  to  his  dealings  with  O'Connell 
and  the  Irish  party.  Lord  Melbourne  was  quite 
equal  to  the  occasion,  and  nothing  could  be  drawn 
from  him  further  than  the  declaration  that  he  had 
entered  into  no  arrangements  whatever  with  O'Con- 
nell ;  that  if  the  Irish  members  should,  on  any  occa- 
sion, give  him  their  support,  he  should  be  happy  to 
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receive  it,  but  that  he  had  not  taken  and  did  not 
mean  to  take  any  steps  to  secure  it.  The  incident  is 
worth  noting  because  it  serves  to  illustrate,  once 
again,  the  effect  of  the  new  condition  which  had  been 
introduced  into  the  struggles  of  the  two  great  poli- 
tical parties  by  the  passing  of  the  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation Act,  and  the  consequent  admission  of  Irish 
Catholic  members  into  the  House  of  Commons. 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  new  Administration 
were  not  successful  when  they  made  their  appeal  to 
their  old  constituencies.  Lord  John  Eussell,  for 
instance,  was  beaten  in  South  Devonshire  by  a  Tory 
antagonist,  and  a  vacancy  had  to  be  made  for  him  in 
the  little  borough  of  Stroud,  the  representative  of 
which  withdrew  in  order  to  oblige  the  leaders  of  his 
party,  and  obtained,  in  return  for  his  act  of  self- 
sacrifice,  an  oflSce  under  Government.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  was  placed  in  a  difficulty  of  the  same  kind,  and 
a  vacancy  was  made  for  him  in  the  borough  of 
Tiverton  by  the  good-nature  and  the  public  spirit  of 
its  sitting  representative,  and  from  that  time  to  the 
end  of  his  long  career  Lord  Palmerston  continued 
to  be  the  member  for  Tiverton,  which  indeed  won, 
by  that  fact  alone,  a  conspicuous  place  in  Parlia- 
mentary history.  There  were  other  disturbances  of 
the  same  kind  in  the  relations  of  the  members  of  the 
new  Government  and  their  former  constituents,  and 
it  was  clear  enough  that  a  certain  reaction  was 
still  working  against  the  poUtical  impulse  which 
had  carried  the  Eeform  measures  to  success.  Still,  it 
was  clear  that  the  new  Government  had  come  into 
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power  as  a  Government  of  reformers,  and  Lord  Mel- 
bourne found  himself  compelled  to  go  on  with  the 
work  of  reform.  Nothing  could  be  less  in  keeping 
with  his  habits  and  the  inclinations  of  his  easy-going 
nature.  It  used  to  be  said  of  him  that  whenever  he 
was  urged  to  set  about  any  work  of  the  kind  his 
instinctive  impulse  always  was  to  meet  the  suggestion 
with  the  question :  '  Why  can't  you  let  it  alone  ? ' 
Now,  however,  he  had  in  his  Cabinet  some  men,  like 
Lord  John  Bussell,  whose  earnestness  in  the  cause  of 
Beform  was  genuine  and  unconquerable ;  and  if  Lord 
Melbourne  was  too  indolent  to  press  forward  reforms 
on  his  own  account,  he  was  also  too  indolent  to  resist 
such  a  pressure  when  put  on  him  by  others. 

There  was  one  great  pressing  and  obvious  reform 
which  remained  to  be  accomplished  and  ought  natu- 
rally to  follow  on  the  reorganisation  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary system.  That  was  the  reorganisation  of 
the  municipal  system.  The  municipal  work  of  the 
country,  the  management  of  all  the  various  and  com- 
plicated relations  which  concerned  the  local  aflfairs  of 
the  whole  community,  had  become  a  mere  chaos  of 
anomalies,  anachronisms,  and,  in  too  many  instances, 
of  reckless  mismanagement  and  downright  corrup- 
tion. If  the  sort  of  so-called  representation  which 
prevailed  in  the  Parliamentary  constituencies  was,  up 
to  1832,  an  absurdity  and  a  fraud,  it  was  not  perhaps 
on  the  whole  quite  so  absurd  or  altogether  so  fraudu- 
lent as  that  which  set  itself  up  for  a  representative 
system  in  the  arrangements  of  the  municipal  cor- 
porations.    As   in   the   case    of  the  Parliamentary 
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system,  so  in  the  case  of  the  municipal  system,  the 
organisation  had  begun  with  an  inteUigible  principle 
to  guide  it ;  but,  during  the  lapse  of  years  and  even 
of  centuries,  the  original  purpose  had  been  swamped 
by  the  gradual  and  always  increasing  growth  of 
confusion  and  corruption.  The  municipal  arrange- 
ments of  England  had  begun  as  a  practical  protest 
against  the  feudal  system.  While  the  feudal  laws  or 
customs  still  prevailed,  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
working  classes  were  really  little  better  than  serfs  at 
the  absolute  control  of  their  feudal  lords  and  masters. 
The  comparatively  small  proportion  of  men  who 
formed  the  trading  class  of  the  community  found 
themselves  compelled  to  devise  some  kind  of  arrange- 
ment for  the  security  of  themselves,  their  traffic,  and 
their  property  against  the  dominion  of  the  ruling 
class.  It  was  practically  impossible  that  a  mere  serf 
could  devote  his  energies  to  a  craft  or  trade  with  any 
hope  of  independence  for  himself  or  any  chance  of 
contributing  to  the  prosperity  of  his  working  and 
trading  neighbours.  The  trading,  manufacturing, 
and  commercial  classes  in  each  locality  began  to 
form  themselves  into  groups,  or  what  might  be  called 
guilds,  of  their  own,  with  the  object  of  common  pro- 
tection, in  order  to  secure  an  opening  for  their  traffic 
and  their  industry,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the 
earnings  and  the  profits  which  came  of  their  skill 
and  energy.  These  trading  groups  asserted  for 
themselves  their  right  to  free  action  in  all  that 
regarded  the  regulation  of  their  work  and  the 
secure    disposal   of  their    profits,    and    thus   they 
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became  what  might  be  called  governing  bodies  in 
each  separate  locality.  One  common  principle  of 
these  governing  bodies  was  that  no  one  should  be 
allowed  to  become  a  craftsman  or  trader  in  any  dis- 
trict if  he  were  a  serf,  and  they  claimed,  and 
gradually  came  to  maintain,  the  right  to  invest 
others  with  the  title  and  privileges  of  free  men. 
This  right  of  freemanship  soon  became  h3reditary, 
and  the  male  children  of  a  freeman  were  to  be  free 
men  themselves.  In  many  communities  the  man  who 
married  a  freeman's  daughter  acquired,  if  he  had  not 
been  free  before,  the  right  of  freemanship.  No  quali- 
fication of  residence  was  necessary  to  enable  a  man 
thus  to  become  free.  The  self-organised  community, 
whatever  it  might  be,  had  the  right  of  creating  any 
stranger  a  freeman  according  as  it  thought  fit. 

We  find  this  ancient  system  still  in  harmless  and 
graceful  illustration  when  a  public  man  who  has 
distinguished  himself  in  the  service  of  the  country 
is  honoured  by  admission  to  the  freedom  of  some 
ancient  city.  But  in  the  far-ofi*  days,  when  the 
system  was  in  practical  operation,  the  unlimited 
right  of  creating  freemen  came  to  mean  that  in 
many  cities,  towns,  and  localities  of  all  descriptions 
a  number  of  outsiders  who  had  no  connection  by 
residence,  property,  or  local  interest  of  any  kind 
with  the  district,  and  who  were  wholly  irresponsible 
to  the  public  opinion  of  the  local  conmiunity,  had 
the  right  to  interfere  in  the  management  of  its  affairs 
and  to  become  members  of  its  municipal  body.  For 
the  local  traders  soon  began  to  form  themselves  into 
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councils  or  committees  for  the  management  of  the 
local  affairs,  and,  in  fact,  became  what  might  be 
described  as  self- elected  municipal  corporations  ; 
trustees  who  had  assumed  the  trust  for  themselves  ; 
local  law-makers  whose  term  of  oflSce  was  lifelong, 
and  against  whose  decision  there  was  no  available 
court  of  appeal.  In  some  cases  these  local  bodies 
actually  arrogated  to  themselves  the  right  of  passing 
penal  laws,  and  trying  cases  and  awarding  punish- 
ments. The  local  municipaUties  sometimes  exercised 
the  power  of  appointing  Eecorders  to  preside  over 
their  courts  of  law,  and  it  happened  in  many  in- 
stances that  the  municipal  body  made  no  condition 
as  to  the  Eecorder  being  a  member  of  any  branch  of 
the  legal  profession.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point 
out  some  of  the  inevitable  consequences  of  such  a 
system.  The  municipal  bodies  voted  what  salaries 
they  pleased  out  of  the  local  funds,  and  named 
according  to  their  pleasure  the  persons  to  receive 
the  salaries.  They  disposed  of  the  corporate  revenues 
in  any  way  they  thought  fit — and,  indeed,  in  many 
cases  they  claimed  and  annexed  as  corporate  property 
possessions  that  had  always,  up  to  the  time  of  the 
annexation,  been  supposed  to  belong  to  the  public  at 
large.  They  usurped  for  themselves  all  manner  of 
privileges  and  so-caUed  rights,  and,  if  they  thought 
fit,  offered  them  for  purchase  to  the  highest  bidder. 
The  whole  governing  body  often  consisted  of  a  very 
small  number  of  residents  who  had  elected  them- 
selves to  oflSce,  and  as  they  had  the  power  of  making 
themselves  very  disagreeable  to  disputants  they  did 
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not  often  find  individuals  public  spirited  enough  to 
challenge  their  right  of  local  control.  It  happened 
much  more  frequently  that  if  any  man  were  strong 
enough  to  make  his  opposition  inconvenient  or  un- 
comfortable for  the  local  rulers,  they  got  over  the 
trouble  by  prevailing  on  him  to  become  one  of  them- 
selves, to  share  their  privileges  and  profits,  and  to 
strengthen  their  authority.  A  local  magnate,  the 
head  of  some  great  family,  a  peer  of  old  descent, 
was  often  thus  "  nobbled  " — to  use  a  modern  collo- 
quialism— and  was  allowed  to  make  as  many  freemen 
as  he  pleased  and  to  take  whatever  part  he  would  in 
the  control  of  municipal  afiairs. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  say  that  the 
municipalities  became  a  constantly  working  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  this  or  that  political  party. 
Wherever  the  Whigs  or  the  Tories  were  strong,  there 
the  constituencies,  such  as  they  were,  could  always 
be  placed  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  some  local 
magnate.  Even  in  the  districts  where  there  was  but 
little  actual  corruption  there  was  often  the  most 
extravagant  waste  of  the  public  funds  and  public 
property,  and  the  most  utter  neglect  of  all  the  ordi- 
nary ways  of  business  and  of  economy.  For  a  long 
time  the  increasing  evils  of  the  system  had  been 
attracting  the  attention  and  arousing  the  alarm  of 
enlightened  and  public-spirited  men  all  over  the 
country,  and  of  course  when  the  great  measure  of 
reform  had  dealt  with  the  political  system,  it  was 
obvious  that  the  reforming  hand  must  before  long 
touch  the  municipal  system  as  well.     Shortly  after 
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the  passing  of  the  Eeform  Bill  Lord  Althorp  had 
appointed  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  whole 
history,  growth,  and  working  of  the  municipal  cor- 
porations, and  the  report  had  brought  out  an  im- 
mense amount  of  systematised  information  on  which 
the  Liberal  statesmen,  now  once  again  in  office,  were 
determined  to  act.  Lord  Melbourne  entrusted  the 
task  of  preparing  and  conducting  through  the  House 
of  Commons  a  measure  for  this  purpose  to  the 
capable  hands  of  Lord  John  Eussell,  who  was  now 
the  leader  of  the  Government  in  that  House.  Lord 
John  Bussell's  measure  was,  in  fact,  the  foundation 
of  the  whole  municipal  system  which  we  see  spread 
over  the  country  in  our  times.  It  proposed  to  begin 
by  abolishing  altogether  the  freeman  system  and 
placing  the  election  of  local  governing  bodies  in  the 
hands  of  residents  who  paid  a  certain  amount  of 
taxation.  In  fact,  it  made  the  municipal  bodies 
representative  in  just  the  same  sense  as  the  Parlia- 
mentary constituencies  had  been  made  representative 
by  the  Eeform  Act.  It  remodelled  altogether  the 
local  law  courts  and  legal  arrangements  of  the 
municipalities,  and  ordered  that  the  appointment  of 
Eecorders  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown,  that 
each  Eecorder  was  to  be  a  barrister  of  a  certain 
standing,  and  that  a  Eecorder  should  be  nominated 
for  every  borough  which  undertook  to  provide  a 
suitable  salary  for  the  occupant  of  the  office.  Pro- 
vision was  also  made  for  the  proper  management  of 
charitable  trusts  and  funds. 

The  measure  was  to  apply   to    183  boroughs, 
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not  including  the  metropolis,  with  an  average  of 
11,000  persons  to  each  borough.  Some  of  the 
larger  boroughs  were  to  be  divided  into  wards,  and 
in  most  cases  the  intention  of  the  measure  was 
that  the  boundaries  of  the  Parliamentary  borough 
should  be  the  boundaries  of  the  municipal  borough 
as  well.  The  governing  body  of  each  municipality 
was  to  consist  of  a  Mayor  and  Councillors,  the  Coun- 
cillors to  be  elected  by  resident  ratepayers.  It  was 
proposed  that  the  rights  of  living  freemen  were  to  be 
maintained,  but  as  each  life  lapsed  the  right  was  to 
be  extinguished,  and  thus  the  whole  freeman  system 
was  to  die  out  and  all  exclusive  trading  privileges 
were  to  be  abolished.  The  Bill,  as  introduced  by 
Lord  John  Kussell,  only  applied  to  England  and 
Wales ;  but  0*Connell  demanded  that  Ireland  should 
also  be  included  in  the  reform,  and  it  was  finally 
agreed  that  a  Bill  of  the  same  nature  should  be 
brought  in  for  Ireland,  and  that  arrangements  should 
be  made  with  the  Scottish  representatives  to  have 
the  provisions  of  the  measure  applied  also  to  Scotland 
so  far  as  might  be  consistent  with  the  usages  and  the 
desire  of  the  Scottish  people. 

Sir  Eobert  Peel  did  not  offer  any  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  measure,  although  he  criticised  it 
severely  enough  in  some  of  its  provisions.  His 
speech,  however,  was  distinctly  a  declaration  in 
favour  of  some  comprehensive  scheme  of  municipal 
reform,  and  might  fairly  have  been  regarded  rather 
as  a  help  than  as  a  hindrance  to  the  purposes  of  the 
Government.     The  example  set  by  Sir  Eobert  Peel 
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had  naturally  much  influence  over  the  greater  number 
of  the  Conservative  party,  and  only  some  very  old- 
fashioned  Conservatives  seemed  inclined  to  make  a 
stand  against  the  measure.  Mr.  Grote  seized  the 
opportunity  to  introduce  a  motion  for  the  adoption 
of  the  ballot  in  municipal  elections,  but  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  he  did  not  secure  support 
enough  on  either  side  of  the  House  to  win  success 
for  his  proposition.  The  Bill  passed  through  the 
House  of  Commons  without  any  important  change 
in  its  character,  but  it  met  with  very  serious  mal- 
treatment in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  majority  of 
the  peers  did  not  see  their  way  to  compass  the  actual 
rejection  of  the  Bill,  especially  after  the  liberal  and 
statesmanlike  spirit  in  which  Sir  Eobert  Peel  had 
dealt  with  it ;  but  they  set  themselves  to  work  with 
the  object  of  rendering  it  as  nearly  useless  as  they 
could  for  the  purposes  which  its  promoters  had  in 
view.  Lord  Lyndhurst  led  the  opposition  to  the 
Bill,  and  he  could,  when  he  so  pleased,  become  the 
very  narrowest  of  Tories,  while  he  had  ability  and 
plausibility  not  included  in  the  intellectual  stock  of 
any  other  Tory  then  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Under 
this  leadership  the  Tory  peers  so  disfigured  and 
mangled  the  Bill  that  before  long  its  own  authors 
could  hardly  have  recognised  it  as  the  work  of  their 
hands.  The  peers  not  only  restored  all,  or  nearly 
all,  the  abuses  and  anomalies  which  the  measure  as 
it  left  the  House  of  Commons  had  marked  for  utter 
abolition,  but  they  even  went  so  far  as  to  introduce 
into  their  version  of  the  Bill  some  entirely  new  and 
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original  suggestions  for  the  creation  of  abuses  up  to 
that  time  unknown  to  the  existing  municipal  system. 
The  Bill  thus  diversified  had,  of  course,  to  go  back 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  the  House  of  Commons  could  not,  as  the 
Parliamentary  phrase  goes,  agree  with  the  Lords' 
amendments.  Feel  once  again  took  a  statesmanlike 
course,  and  strongly  advised  the  House  of  Lords  not 
to  press  their  absurd  and  objectionable  alterations. 
In  the  House  of  Lords  itself  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
acting  as  he  almost  always  did  under  the  influence  of 
Peel,  recommended  the  Tory  peers  not  to  carry  their 
opposition  too  far,  and  before  long  Lord  Ljmdhurst, 
who  was  by  temperament  and  intellect  a  very  shrewd 
and  practical  man,  with  little  of  the  visionary  or  the 
fanatic  about  him,  thought  it  well  to  accept  Welling- 
ton's advice,  and  to  urge  its  acceptance  on  his  brother 
Conservatives.  Lord  John  Eussell  recommended  the 
House  of  Commons  to  accept  a  compromise  on  a  few 
insignificant  details  in  no  wise  affecting  the  general 
purposes  of  the  measure,  in  order  to  soothe  the 
wounded  feelings  of  the  peers  and  enable  them  to 
yield  with  the  comforting  belief  that  after  all  their 
resistance  had  not  been  wholly  in  vain.  The  struggle 
was  over,  and  on  September  7,  1835,  the  measure 
became  law  in  the  same  shape,  to  all  practical  pur- 
poses, as  that  which  it  wore  when  it  left  the  House 
of  Commons  after  its  third  reading  there,  and  thus 
secured  for  Great  Britain  and  L-eland  the  system  of 
municipal  government  which  has  been  working  to 
this  day. 
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CHAPTER  LXXVm. 

STILL  THE  REIGN   OF  REFORM. 

The  movement  for  the  diffusion  of  education  among 
the  people  had  been  making  steady  progress  during 
the  reign  of  William  the  Fourth,  and  some  of  the 
most  distinct  and  lasting  memorials  of  that  movement 
have  come  to  be  associated  with  the  history  of  the 
reign.  One  of  these  was  the  granting  of  a  charter 
for  the  establishment  of  a  great  university  which 
was  to  bear  the  name  of  the  capital,  and  was 
to  confer  its  degrees,  its  honours,  and  its  offices 
without  any  conditions  as  to  the  religious  profession 
of  those  whom  it  educated,  and  whom  it  taught  and 
qualified  by  appointment  to  conduct  the  education 
of  others.  The  old  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  were  then  directly  associated  with  the 
State  Church,  and  only  gave  the  stamp  of  their 
approval  and  the  right  to  teach  to  those  who  pro- 
fessed the  religion  established  by  law.  There  had 
been  growing  up,  for  some  time,  a  feeling  in  the 
community  that  there  was  need  for  a  system  of 
university  teaching  which  should  be  open  alike  to 
the  members  of  all  creeds  and  denominations,  and 
even  to  those  who  did  not  profess  to  subscribe  to 
the  doctrines  of  any  particular  creed,  or  to  enrol 
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themselves  in  the  ranks  of  any  particular  denomi- 
n.tioa.    The  institution.  wUch  L  now  known  <« 

University  College  London  and  the  University  of 
London  are  among  the  most  remarkable  growths  of 
this  movement.  After  years  of  eflfort  the  charters 
for  these  institutions  were  granted  by  King  William 
in  1836,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  University 
College  has  played  a  great  part  in  the  spreading  of 
education  among  the  middle  and  the  poorer  classes 
throughout  the  country.  Henry  Brougham  was  one 
of  the  most  active  promoters  of  the  eflfort  to  bring 
the  higher  education  and  its  honours  within  the 
reach  of  all  classes  and  creeds,  and  his  name  will 
always  be  distinctly  associated  with  the  rapid  pro- 
gress made  in  the  spread  of  knowledge  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Brougham 
was  one  of  the  founders  and  promoters  of  the 
*  Penny  Cyclopaedia  for  the  Diflfusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge,'  which  delighted  some  of  our  grand- 
fathers, amazed  and  bewildered  others,  and  filled 
yet  others  with  a  holy  horror  at  the  daring  eflfort  to 
upset  all  the  wholesome  distinctions  of  ranks  and 
classes  by  cramming  the  lower  orders  with  an 
amount  of  knowledge  wholly  unsuited  to  their  sub- 
ordinate condition,  and  unfitting  them  for  the  proper 
discharge  of  the  duties  associated  with  that  station 
in  life  to  which  it  had  pleased  Providence  to  caU 
them. 

Brougham  also  took  a  leading  part  in  the  found- 
ing of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  which  was  established    by  Sir  David 
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Brewster,  Sir  Eoderick  Murcliison,  and  many  other 
men  famous  in  science  and  in  letters  in  1831.  It 
has  been  holding  its  annual  meetings  in  all  the  great 
cities  and  towns  of  these  islands  ever  since,  and  is 
not  likely  to  be  interrupted  in  the  continuance  of 
its  work.  The  British  Association  was  the  subject 
of  a  good  deal  of  cheap  ridicule  in  its  early  days, 
and  caricaturists,  most  of  them  long  since  forgotten, 
delighted  in  humorous  illustrations  of  the  oddities 
by  which  social  life  was  to  be  profusely  diversified 
when  science  was  taught  at  popular  meetings,  and 
not  merely  men,  but  even  women  and  young  women, 
could  sit  in  the  public  hall  and  listen  to  great  pro- 
fessors discoursing  on  the  construction  of  the  earth 
and  the  laws  which  regulate  the  movements  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  The  present  generation  has  almost 
completely  forgotten  even  the  fact  that  the  British 
Association  was  once  a  familiar  and  a  favourite 
subject  for  the  pen  and  pencil  of  satirists.  *The 
schoolmaster  is  abroad '  was  an  expression  used  by 
Brougham  to  illustrate  the  educational  movement 
which  was  going  on  in  his  time,  and  which  he  did 
as  much  as  any  man  could  have  done  to  set  and  to 
keep  in  motion.  King  William  himself,  we  may  be 
sure,  took  only  a  very  moderate  interest  in  all  these 
goings  on,  but,  at  all  events,  he  did  not  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  general  educational  movement ;  and 
indeed  he  gave  it  a  kindly  word  of  patronage  and 
encouragement  whenever  it  seemed  a  part  of  his 
State  functions  to  sanction  the  progress  of  science 
by  his  royal  recognition. 
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Among  the  many  reforms  accomplished  in  this 
reign  of  reform  was  that  which  eflfected  the  practical 
abolition  of  the  system  of  impressment  for  the  Navy, 
that  system  which  had  so  long  worked  its  purposes 
through  the  action  of  what  was  famiUarly  known  as 
the  press-gang.  The  press-gang  system  had  been 
in  force  from  very  remote  days  indeed,  for  it  is 
shown  by  statute  and  by  record  to  have  been  in 
operation  before  1378.  In  1641  the  practice  was 
declared  illegal  by  Parliament ;  but  Parliament  might 
just  as  well  not  have  troubled  itself  upon  the  subject, 
for  the  impressment  of  seamen  went  on  just  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  Whenever  seamen  were 
required  to  man  the  royal  fleet  in  time  of  war,  the 
press-gang  instantly  came  into  operation.  Its  mode 
of  action  was  simple  and  straightforward,  and  con- 
sisted of  the  forcible  arrest  and  complete  capture  of 
merchant  seamen  and  fishermen,  or  stalwart  young 
men  of  any  kind,  in  seaport  towns,  who  looked  as  if 
they  had  seen  service  on  some  kind  of  sailing  craft. 
The  ordinary  practice  was  that  an  oflScer  and  a  party 
of  seamen  and  marines  landed  from  some  ships  of 
war  in  the  harbour,  and  seized  and  carried  off  any 
number  of  men  who  seemed  to  them  suitable  for 
their  purpose,  and  dragged  them  as  prisoners  on 
board  war  vessels,  where  they  were  compelled  to 
serve  until  such  time  as  their  help  might  be  no 
longer  needed. 

The  literature  of  England,  almost  down  to 
our  own  times,  is  diversified  here  and  there  by 
illustrations   of  the   scenes   which  were  created  in 
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our  seaport  towns  by  this   practice.     Smollett  has 
more  than  one  animated  picture  of  this  kind.     The 
sea   stories   of  Captain  Marryat's  days   abound  in 
such  illustrations,  and  even  romance  of  the  higher 
order,  and  poetry  itself,  have  found  subjects  for 
picturesque  and  pathetic  narrative  in  the  stories  of 
young  men  thus  torn  from  their  families  without  a 
moment's  notice,  and  compelled  to  go  on  a  ship  of 
war  and  fight  the  foreign  enemy  at  sea.     The  pay 
of  an  able  seaman  in  a  ship  of  war  was,  in  those 
times,  very  poor  ;  the  life  was  one  of  hardship,  and 
there  was  little  to  tempt  a  young  man  of  ordinary 
ways  and  temperament  to  enter  the  naval  service  of 
his  sovereign.     The  seaport  towns  and  the  towns  on 
the  great  rivers  were  called  upon  by  royal  authority 
to  supply  a  certain  proportionate  number  of  men  for 
service  in  the  Navy,  and  the  local  governing  bodies 
did  their  best,  we   may  be   sure,  by  the   offer   of 
bounties  and  other  encouragements,  to  induce  young 
men  to  volunteer  for  the  sea.     In  times  of  war,  how- 
ever, when  sudden  demands  were  made  on  the  part 
of  the  Crown  for  the  eflGicient  manning  of  the  Navy, 
these  encouragements  and  temptations  often  failed  to 
procure  anything  like  the  required  amount  of  volun- 
tary service,  and  then  it  was  that  the  press-gang 
came  into  work  to  meet  the  demand  by  force. 

During  the  long  wars  which  followed  the  outbreak 
of  the  French  Revolution  the  press-gang  had  a  busy 
time  of  it.  Vessels  of  war  were  in  the  constant 
habit  of  summoning  merchant  vessels  to  hand  over  a 
certain  number  of  their  seamen,  and  the  merchant 
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vessels  were  brought  to  just  as  if  they  had  been  the 
cruisers  of  the  enemy,  and  were  boarded  by  force, 
whenever  force  seemed  necessary,  and  compelled  to 
supply  the  requisite  number.  It  sometimes  hap- 
pened that  the  captain  of  a  vessel  failed  to  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  the  peremptory  summons 
issued  to  him,  and  he  was  then  promptly  brought  to 
an  understanding  of  the  situation  by  the  shot  of  the 
war  vessel  and  the  appearance  of  an  armed  boarding 
party  on  his  own  decks.  Nor  was  it  even  a  very 
unusual  event  for  the  captain  of  the  merchant  vessel 
to  offer  a  resistance,  and  then  there  was  a  regular 
sea-fight  between  the  British  war  ship  and  the  British 
merchantman,  in  which,  of  course,  the  latter  was  very 
soon  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  validity  of  the 
royal  warrant. 

In  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  however,  the 
captain  of  the  war  vessel  sent  an  officer  and  a  party 
of  men  on  shore,  and  their  business  was  to  make  any 
captures  they  pleased  in  that  part  of  the  town  where 
men  fit  for  service  at  sea  were  most  likely  to  be 
found.  There  are  stories  told,  and  told  on  historic 
evidence  as  truth,  about  young  husbands  thus  cap- 
tured and  thrown  into  prison  to  await  their  removal 
to  some  war  vessel  off  the  coast,  and  whose  wives  or 
mothers  could  devise  no  better  means  for  their  rescue 
than  to  obtain  an  interview  with  them  in  the  prison, 
and  there  contrive  so  to  mutilate  the  hands  of  the 
captives  through  the  bars  of  the  cell  as  to  render 
them  unfit  for  service  in  the  Eoyal  Navy.  Some- 
times, when  it  became  known  that  the  press-gang 
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was  about  to  visit  that  part  of  the  town  where  sea- 
faring men  were  likely  to  be  found,  the  population 
of  the  quarter  rallied  in  defence  of  their  townsmen, 
and  offered  just  such  resistance  to  the  emissaries  of 
the  naval  authorities  as  they  would  have  offered  to 
an  invading  enemy.  Streets  were  barricaded  ;  from 
the  high  windows  of  houses  stones  were  hurled  down 
and  volleys  of  musketry  were  fired ;  crowds  of  armed 
men,  and  even  sometimes  of  armed  women,  met  the 
invaders  in  the  street  itself  and  disputed  their  pro- 
gress inch  by  inch. 

In  the  lower  quarters  of  Portsmouth  and  other 
seaport  towns  such  scenes  were  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. The  whole  system  had  amongst  its  other 
harmful  effects  a  very  damaging  influence  on  the 
Navy  itself  and  on  its  discipline.  The  press-gang 
was  not  very  choice  in  making  up  its  contributions 
of  recruits  for  the  fleet.  No  great  pains  were  taken 
with  a  view  to  obtain  certificates  as  to  character  and 
conduct.  Those  who  formed  the  recruiting  expedi- 
tion were  only  too  ready  to  seize  any  strapping 
young  men  whom  they  found  loitering  about  the 
streets  and  lanes  of  the  lower  quarters  in  a  seaport 
town.  These  strapping  young  men  often  turned  out 
to  be  rising  young  men  of  the  criminal  classes,  but 
their  limbs  and  muscles  made  them  like  some  of 
Falstaff's  recruits,  *good  enough  to  toss — food  for 
powder,'  and  they  were  promptly  swooped  upon  and 
carried  off  to  serve  in  his  Majesty's  Navy.  Such 
captives  as  these,  when  put  on  board  a  vessel  of  war 
and  compelled   to  serve  as  seamen  there,  had  the 
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influence  which  might  have  been  expected  from  them 
over  the  habits  of  the  whole  crew.  The  severest  and 
even  the  most  savage  methods  of  discipline  were  often 
found  necessary  to  force  such  men  into  habits  of 
obedience  and  into  anything  like  decent  conduct. 
Flogging  then,  and  for  long  after,  prevailed  in  the 
Navy  and  in  the  Army,  and  one  of  the  most  familiar 
arguments  in  favour  of  keeping  up  that  form  of 
discipline  was  found  in  the  fact  that  in  many  cases 
the  new  recruits  might  have  corrupted  the  habits  of 
a  whole  ship's  company  if  they  had  not  been  com- 
pelled by  frequent  floggings  to  obey  orders,  submit 
themselves  to  rules,  and  conduct  themselves  with 
decency. 

For  a  long  time  a  strong  feeling  had  been  growing 
up  among  philanthropists  and  reformers  of  all  kinds 
against  the  practice  of  impressment  and  against  the 
discipline  of  the  *  cat,'  as  the  flogging  instrument  was 
commonly  termed.  The  philanthropists  and  the  re- 
formers generally  were  met  by  the  old  sort  of  familiar 
argument.  They  were  told  that  it  would  be  utterly 
impossible  to  man  a  navy  if  the  press-gang  were  to 
be  abolished,  and  equally  impossible  to  keep  the 
Navy  up  to  its  work  and  in  decent  condition  if  sea- 
men were  no  longer  liable  to  the  punishment  of  the 
lash.  The  innovators  were  asked  whether  they  knew 
better  how  to  raise  and  maintain  an  eflScient  Navy 
than  did  the  naval  authorities,  on  whose  shoulders 
rested  the  responsibility  of  defending  the  shores  of 
England  from  foreign  invasion.  Those  who  made 
themselves  conspicuous  by  their  advocacy  of  what 
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were  then  beginning  to  be  called  humanitarian  princi- 
ples were  roundly  accused  of  want  of  patriotism,  and 
it  was  often  suggested  that  they  were  anti-English  in 
their  sentiments  and  their  instincts,  and  were  persons 
who  would  probably,  on  the  whole,  rather  welcome 
the  foreign  invader  than  lend  a  hand  to  drive  him 
back.     The  spirit  of  humanity  and  of  reform  was  in 
the  air,  however,  and  in  the  reformed  Parliament 
there  were  many  men  who  had  as  good  a  gift  of 
eloquence  as  the  best  of  their  opponents,  and  who 
could  not  be  frightened  out  of  any  purpose  on  which 
they  had  set  their  minds  and  hearts.    In  1835  the 
Government  of  Lord  Melbourne  brought  in  a  measure 
for  the  abolition  of  the  press-gang  system  and  for 
limitation  of  compulsory  service  in  the  Navy  to  a 
period  of  five  years.     This  measure  not  only  had  its 
own  direct  and  immediate  beneficial  effects,  but  it 
also  did  much  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  abolition 
of  flogging.     Many  years,  indeed,  had  to  pass  before 
this  latter  reform  could  be  accomplished,  but  it  was 
clear  that,  when  the  manning  of  the  Navy  no  longer 
brought  with  it  its  captures  from  the  criminal  classes, 
the  time  was  coming  for  the  gradual  adoption  of  a 
system  of  discipline  more  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  humanity  and  the  character  of  a  noble 
service.    As  we  have  seen  in  all  previous  experiences 
of   reform,   the  forebodings  of   the   anti-reformers 
proved  to  be  utterly  false  alarms  in  regard  to  the 
manning  and  the  discipline  of  the  Navy.    We  have 
seen  some  foreign  wars  since  the  days  of  William  the 
Fourth,  and  we  have  heard  alarms  of  foreign  inva- 
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sion  again  and  again.  But  the  Navy,  under  its 
improved  conditions,  has  never  been  in  want  of 
volunteers  to  man  it,  and  the  greatest  lovers  of 
peace  have  always  proclaimed  it  to  be  the  surest 
and  best  defence  of  the  country.  There  were  many 
leading  men  in  the  House  of  Commons  since  those 
days  who  persistently  demanded  a  reduction  in  the 
Army  on  the  very  ground  that  England  could  safely 
defy  any  foreign  foe  so  long  as  she  had  the  bulwark 
of  such  a  Navy. 

One  great,   solid,  and  picturesque  memorial  is 
destined  to  associate  the  reign  of  William  the  Fourth 
with  the  history  of  English  architecture.     We  speak 
of  the  Houses  of    Parliament  which  stand  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  and  thus  have  the  Thames  on 
one  side  and  Westminster  Abbey  on  the  other.     The 
great  range  of  halls,  towers,  and  terraces,  arches, 
squares,  and  courtyards,  which,  until  comparatively 
recent  days,  were  often  described  in  common  phrase 
as  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament,  owe  their  origin 
and  their  plan,  although  not  their  complete  construc- 
tion, to  the  reign  of  William  the  Fourth.     On  the 
evening  of  October  16,  1834,  the  old  buildings  in 
which  the  Lords  and  the  Commons  used  to  assemble 
were  completely  destroyed  by  fire.     The  fire  broke 
out  so  suddenly  on  that  evening  and  spread  with 
such  extraordinary  rapidity  that  many  of  those  who 
were  engaged  in  occupations  of  one  kind  or  another 
in  various  parts  of  the  buildings  had  much  dijficulty 
in  escaping  with  their  lives.     The  flames  spread  so 
fast  that  in  an  almost  incredibly  short  space  of  time  the 
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two  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  almost  all  the  offices, 
residences,  and  other  buildings  attached  to  them, 
were  seen  to  be  devoted  to  hopeless  ruin.  For  a 
while  it  seemed  almost  certain  that  Westminster 
Hall  itself  must  be  involved  in  the  common  destruc- 
tion, and  even  the  noble  Abbey,  with  its  priceless 
memorial  treasures,  appeared  destined  to  become  a 
mere  ruin  of  shattered  stones.  The  arrangements 
for  the  extinguishing  of  fires  were  rude  and  poor 
and  inefficient  in  those  days  when  compared  with 
the  systematised  service  which  is  employed  in  our 
own,  and  for  a  considerable  time  those  who  hurried 
to  the  spot,  charged  with  the  duty  of  combating  the 
conflagration,  appeared  to  do  little  better  than  get 
in  each  other's  way  and  only  give  new  chances  to 
each  fresh  eruption.  The  tide  in  the  river  was 
very  low,  too,  when  the  destroying  work  began, 
and  it  was  hard  indeed  to  bring  any  great  body 
of  water  to  bear  upon  the  flames.  As  the  tide 
rose,  however,  it  became  easy  to  make  more  effec- 
tive efforts.  At  last  it  was  found  that  Westminster 
Abbey  might  be  considered  perfectly  safe.  So  was 
Westminster  Hall,  that  noble  historical  enclosure, 
the  Hall  which  saw  the  trial  of  William  Wallace, 
of  Charles  the  First,  of  Somers,  and  of  Warren 
Hastings,  the  hall  which  celebrated  the  coronation 
of  so  many  kings,  which  boasts  of  being  the  oldest 
chamber  in  Europe  held  in  continuous  occupation 
up  to  the  present  day,  the  largest  hall  in  Europe 
unsupported  by  pillars.  It  was  preserved,  to  be 
the    grand   entrance    and   vestibule    to    both    the 
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Houses  of  Parliament.  But  the  chambers  in  which, 
up  to  that  day,  the  Lords  and  Commons  had  con- 
ducted their  legislative  work  were  utterly  destroyed. 

At  first  it  was  assumed,  as  is  almost  always  the 
assumption  in  the  case  of  any  great  conflagration, 
that  the  work  of  destruction  had  been  the  outcome 
of  an  incendiary  plot,  and  for  a  while  a  wild  idea 
spread  abroad  that  some  modern  Guy  Fawkes  had 
succeeded  where  his  predecessor  had  completely 
failed.  But  it  was  soon  made  clear  and  certain 
that  the  whole  calamity,  if  indeed  it  can  be  called 
much  of  a  calamity,  had  been  the  result  of  a  mere 
accident.  A  careless  workman,  aspiring  to  nothing 
more  than  a  quick  release  from  his  labour,  and  not 
destined  to  the  fame  of  the  aspiring  youth  who  fired 
the  Ephesian  dome,  had  brought  about  the  ruin 
which  bequeathed  to  England  and  to  the  world  the 
vast  and  noble  structure  of  Westminster  Palace. 
The  workman  was  engaged  in  burning  up  a 
number  of  the  old  disused  wooden  tallies  which 
once  used  to  be  employed  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
and  he  heaped  too  large  a  bundle  of  them  on  the 
fire.  At  an  unlucky  moment  a  flame  suddenly 
blazed  up  which  caught  hold  of  the  furniture  in  the 
room,  and  in  another  moment  set  the  whole  building 
on  fire,  and  then  created  the  vast  conflagration 
which  wrought  so  much  destruction. 

We  have  expressed  a  certain  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  burning  of  the  old  Houses  of  Parliament  is  really 
to  be  regarded  as  a  national  calamity,  and  the 
doubt  is  founded  partly  on  the  admitted  fact  that 
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the  chambers  which  existed  before  the  fire  were 
quite  unequal  in  size  and  in  accommodation  to  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  designed,  and  partly 
on  the  architectural  magnificence  of  the  buildings 
which  succeeded  them.  The  Lords  and  Commons 
found  accommodation  where  they  could  while  pre- 
parations were  in  progress  for  the  building  of  new 
and  better  chambers,  and  a  Parliamentary  committee 
was  soon  appointed  to  consider  and  report  upon  the 
best  means  of  providing  the  country  with  more  com- 
modious and  more  stately  Houses  of  Parliament. 
The  committee  ventured  on  a  recommendation 
which  was  considered,  at  the  time,  a  most  daring 
piece  of  advice.  The  recommendation  was  that  the 
contract  for  the  erection  of  the  new  Houses  of  Par- 
liament should  be  thrown  absolutely  open  to  public 
competition.  Nothing  like  that  proposal  had  ever 
been  heard  of  under  any  similar  conditions  in  Eng- 
lish affairs  up  to  that  time.  What  seemed  to  most 
persons  the  most  natural  and  proper  plan — the 
seemly,  becoming,  and  orderly  plan — would  have 
been  to  allow  the  sovereign  or  some  great  State 
personage  to  select  the  Court  architect  who  might 
be  thought  most  fitting  to  be  entrusted  with  so  great 
a  task,  and  let  him  work  out,  as  best  he  could,  the 
pleasure  of  his  illustrious  patron.  The  committee, 
however,  were  able  to  carry  their  point,  and  the 
contract  for  the  great  work  was  thrown  open  to 
unrestricted  competition.  Out  of  a  vast  number  of 
designs  submitted  for  approval,  the  committee 
selected  the  design  sent  in  by  Mr.  Barry  (afterwards 
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Sir  Charles  Barry),  the  famous  architect,  who  has 
left  many  other  monuments  of  his  genius  to  the 
nation,  but  whose  most  conspicuous  monument, 
assuredly,  is  found  in  the  pile  of  buildings  which 
ornament  the  Thames  at  Westminster. 

Only  the  mere  fact  that  the  selection  of  the 
design  for  the  new  building  was  made  during  the 
lifetime  of  William  the  Fourth  connects  the  reign  of 
that  monarch  with  the  history  of  Westminster  Palace. 
It  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  had 
made  some  way  that  the  towers  of  the  palace  began 
to  show  themselves  above  the  river ;  but  the  new 
principle  which  offered  the  design  for  the  work  to 
public  competition,  and  the  fact  that  Mr.  Barry's 
design  was  chosen  from  all  others,  oblige  us  to  asso- 
ciate the  building  of  the  new  chambers  with  the 
reign  of  a  sovereign  whose  name  otherwise  was  not 
likely  to  be  identified  with  any  triumph  of  artistic 
genius.  We  must  not  set  down  to  any  defects  in  the 
architect's  constructive  skill  the  fact  that  the  new 
House  of  Commons  was  almost  as  inadequate  to  the 
proper  accommodation  of  its  members  as  the  old 
House  had  been.  The  present  House  of  Commons 
does  not  provide  sitting  accommodation  for  any- 
thing like  the  number  of  members  who  are  entitled 
to  have  seats  on  its  benches.  Even  if  the  galleries 
set  apart  for  the  use  of  members  only,  galleries 
that  are  practically  useless  for  the  purposes  of 
debate,  were  to  be  filled  to  their  utmost,  there 
still  would  not  be  room  for  nearly  all  the  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons.     But  at  the  time  when 
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the  new  House  was  built,  the  general  impression  of 
statesmen  on  both  sides  seemed  to  be  that,  if  the 
chamber  were  made  spacious  enough  to  give  a  seat 
to  every  member,  the  result  would  be  that  the  room 
would  be  too  large  for  anything  like  practical,  easy, 
and  satisfactory  discussion,  and  that  the  chamber 
would  become  a  mere  hall  of  declamation. 

At  that  time  almost  all  the  business  of  the  House, 
even  to  its  most  minute  details  of  legislation,  was 
done  in  the  debating-chamber  itself.  The  scheme 
which  was  adopted  a  great  many  years  later,  and  by 
means  of  which  the  shaping  of  the  details  of  legisla- 
tive measures  is  commonly  relegated  to  Grand  Com- 
mittees, as  the  Parliamentary  phrase  goes,  had  not 
then  found  any  favour  with  statesmen.  The  daily 
work  of  the  House  was  left,  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
hands  of  the  members  of  the  Administration  and  the 
leading  members  of  the  Opposition,  or,  in  cases  where 
the  interests  of  a  particular  class,  or  trade,  or  district 
were  concerned,  to  the  men  who  had  special  know- 
ledge of  each  subject  of  legislation.  It  was  there- 
fore argued,  and  with  much  plausibility,  that  to 
construct  a  chamber  large  enough  to  hold  seats  for 
all  the  members  would  be  to  impose  an  insupport- 
able, and  at  the  same  time  a  quite  unnecessary, 
strain  upon  the  energies  and  the  lungs  of  the  com- 
paratively small  number  of  men  by  whom  the  actual 
business  of  the  House  had  to  be  carried  on.  This 
argument  was  used  with  much  effect,  not  many  years 
before  his  death,  by  Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  maintained  itself  against  the 
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many  successive  proposals  which  have  been  made 
from  time  to  time  for  the  enlargement  of  the  repre- 
sentative chamber.  In  most  other  legislative  halls, 
on  the  Continent  or  in  the  United  States  or  in 
Canada,  each  member  has  his  own  seat,  and  finds  it 
ready  for  his  occupation  at  any  time ;  but  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  great  occasions  the  ordinary 
member  has  to  come  to  the  House  at  the  earliest 
moment  when  its  doors  are  open,  hours  and  hours 
before  the  business  begins,  in  order  to  have  even  a 
chance  of  obtaining  a  seat  during  the  debate,  and  a 
large  number  of  members  are  fated,  whatever  their 
energy  and  their  early  rising,  to  sigh  for  a  seat  in 
vain.  The  question  has  been  raised  again  and  again 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  aU  manner  of  propo- 
siUoae  have  been  brought  forward  and  pUn^  sig- 
gested  for  the  enlargement  of  the  debating  chamber, 
but  up  to  the  present  the  condition  of  things  remains 
just  as  it  was  when  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament 
were  opened  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria. 

Sir  Charles  Barry's  design  has  the  great  advan- 
tage that  it  renders  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
House  of  Commons  possible  and  practicable  without  a 
complete  reconstruction  of  all  that  part  of  the  vast 
building  which  belongs  to  the  representative  chamber 
and  its  various  oflGices.  In  the  opinion  of  many  lead- 
ing members  of  the  House  of  Commons  the  number 
of  representatives  is  needlessly  large  for  the  purposes 
demanded  by  an  adequate  and  proportionate  system 
of  representation,  and  it  is  not  diflGicult  to  foresee 
changes  which  might  lead,  with  universal  satisfac- 
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tion,  to  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  members  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  may  also  be  anticipated  that 
the  system  that  relegates  the  details  of  legislative 
measures  to  the  consideration  of  Grand  Committees 
may  be  gradually  extended  as  time  goes  on,  and  that 
thus  the  committee  work  of  the  House  of  Commons 
itself  may  grow  less  and  less  by  degrees.  In  either 
case,  or  in  both  cases  together,  it  might  easily  come 
to  pass  that  the  present  debating-chamber  would 
supply  ample  sitting  room  to  all  its  members  on 
every  ordinary  occasion,  although  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  understand  how,  on  a  night  of  great  debate, 
with  a  momentous  division  impending,  the  present 
chamber  could  be  expected  to  accommodate  the  full 
number  of  members  entitled  to  claim  seats  there.  At 
all  events,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  any  con- 
dition of  things  arising  which  could  call  for  any 
alteration  in  the  construction  of  the  representative 
chamber  which  would  be  likely  to  affect,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  the  general  character  of  that  palace 
of  legislation  which  was  planned  and  founded  during 
the  reign  of  William  the  Fourth,  was  opened  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  will  bear  down  to  pos- 
terity the  name  of  its  architect.  Sir  Charles  Barry. 

Before  leaving  this  subject  it  is  of  interest  to 
note  that  the  question  of  providing  accommodation 
for  ladies  desiring  to  listen  to  the  debates  in  the 
House  of  Commons  was  brought  up  more  than  once 
during  the  reign  of  William  the  Fourth.  Miss  Mar- 
tineau,  in  her  *  History  of  the  Thirty  Years'  Peace,* 
makes  grave  complaint  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
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proposal  for  the  admission  of  ladies  to  hear  the 
debates  was  treated  alike  by  the  legislators  who 
favoured  and  by  those  who  resisted  the  proposition. 
The  whole  subject,  she  appears  to  think,  was  treated 
as  a  huge  joke.  One  set  of  members  advocated  the 
admission  of  ladies  on  the  ground,  among  other 
reasons,  that  their  presence  in  the  House  of  Commons 
would  tend  to  keep  the  legislators  sober,  and  prevent 
them  from  garnishing  their  speeches  with  unseemly 
expressions.  Another  set  stood  out  against  the  pro- 
posal on  the  ground  that  if  ladies  were  allowed  to  sit 
in  a  gallery  in  sight  of  the  members,  the  result  would 
be  that  the  representatives  would  cease  to  pay  any 
real  attention  to  the  business  of  debate,  and  would 
occupy  themselves  chiefly  in  studying  the  faces  and 
the  dresses  of  the  fair  visitors,  and  trying  to  inter- 
change glances  with  the  newly-admitted  spectators. 

The  conditions  under  which  ladies  may  be  per- 
mitted to  listen  to  the  debates  in  the  House  of  C!ommons 
form  a  subject  of  something  like  periodical  discussion 
up  to  the  present  day.  There  is,  as  everybody 
knows,  a  certain  number  of  seats  set  apart  behind 
the  Press  gallery  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the 
accommodation  of  women,  who  are  admitted  by 
orders  which  members  can  obtain  who  are  successful 
in  a  balloting  process  which  takes  place  a  week  in 
advance.  About  twenty  members  only  out  of  more 
than  six  hundred  can  win  two  seats  each  for  any  one 
sitting  of  the  House,  and  no  member  can  approach 
the  ballot  for  at  least  a  week  after  he  has  accom- 
plished a  success.     The  Ladies'  Gallery  holds  only  a 
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very  small  number  of  women,  and  it  is  jealously 
screened  by  a  gilded  grating  something  like  that 
through  which  the  women  of  an  Eastern  potentate's 
household  are  permitted  to  gaze  upon  the  stage  from 
their  box  in  the  theatre. 

It  will  perhaps  be  news  to  some  readers  to  hear 
that  this  ladies'  gallery,  such  as  it  is,  is  technically 
not  within  the  precincts  of  the  House  of  Commons 
at  all.  It  is  not  an  institution  of  the  House,  nor 
does  it  come  under  the  rules  of  the  House,  nor 
is  it  recognised  by  the  authorities  of  the  House. 
It  is  there,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  but  it  is  not  sup- 
posed to  be  there,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
who  is  onmipotent  over  all  other  parts  of  the 
chamber,  has  no  control  over  the  occupants  of  that 
gilded  cage,  and  is  technically  assumed  to  be  igno- 
rant of  their  presence.  The  Speaker  can,  on  proper 
occasions,  order  strangers  *  to  withdraw '  from  all  the 
other  galleries  set  apart  for  the  use  of  outsiders,  but 
he  has  no  power  over  the  ladies  who  sit  in  the  gaUery 
high  above  his  chair.  It  has  even  happened  that 
when  subjects  had,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  to  be 
discussed  in  the  House  of  Commons  which  the 
Speaker  did  not  consider  quite  suitable  for  an 
audience  of  both  sexes,  he  has  sent  a  private  and 
unoflBcial  intimation  to  the  Ladies'  Gallery  that  it 
would,  in  his  opinion,  be  more  seemly  if  its  occu- 
pants were  to  withdraw.  But  on  some  occasions  a 
few  of  the  ladies  declined  to  withdraw,  and  the 
Speaker  had  no  power  to  enforce  his  advice,  seeing 
that,  technically,  there  was  no  Ladies'  Gallery  within 
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his  jurisdiction.  Some  time,  no  doubt,  the  House  of 
Commons  will  adopt  more  reasonable  regulations, 
and  will  recognise  the  right  of  women  to  be  treated 
as  rational  creatures,  as  members  of  the  community, 
as  citizens,  and  allowed  to  sit,  as  men  do,  in  an  open 
gallery,  and  listen  to  the  debates  which  must  always 
more  or  less  concern  their  own  interests.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  the  galleries  and  other  parts  of  the 
House  of  Lords  to  which  women  have  admission  are 
open  to  the  public  gaze  just  as  are  those  parts  of  the 
House  in  which  male  strangers  are  permitted  to  Hsten 
to  the  debates  of  the  peers. 

In  the  year  1835  the  public  mind  of  these 
countries  was  much  surprised,  and  even  startled, 
by  the  discovery,  or  what  at  least  seemed  to  be  the 
discovery,  of  a  great  and  portentous  plot  against 
the  estabUshed  order  of  succession  to  the  throne. 
This  plot  was  declared  to  be  carried  on  by  the 
Orange  societies  which  had  for  many  years  been 
growing  up  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
throughout  many  of  the  colonies  and  dependencies. 
This  Orange  organisation  began  in  the  North  of 
Ireland,  and  was  originally  intended  to  crush  out 
the  Catholic  associations  which  were  then  coming  into 
existence  all  over  Ireland  for  the  political  and  reli- 
gious emancipation  of  the  Boman  CathoUcs,  and  for 
strengthening  the  national  cause  in  the  Irish  Par- 
liament. There  is  so  little  to  be  said  in  defence,  or 
even  in  excuse,  of  the  Orange  organisation  in  its 
earlier  years  that  it  seems  only  fair  to  admit  the 
possibility  of  its  having  been  seriously  intended,  in 
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the  beginning,  for  the  defence  of  Great  Britain 
against  an  Irish  rebellion  fomented  and  supported 
by  France. 

The  Orange  associations  took  their  title  from  the 
name  of  the  royal  house  which  had  given  WiUiam 
the  Third  as  a  sovereign  to  England,  and  the  name  of 
Orange  was  understood  to  illustrate  its  hostility  to 
all  Jacobite  plots  and  schemes,  which  were  naturally 
assumed  to  have  the  countenance  and  the  favour  of 
England's  foreign  enemies.  We  have  seen  already, 
in  the  course  of  this  history,  how  the  Orange 
societies  acted  before  the  rebellion  of  '98  in  Ireland, 
and  how  orange  and  green  became  the  rival  colours 
of  those  who  denounced  and  those  who  supported 
every  Irish  national  movement.  When  the  rebel- 
lion was  suppressed,  and  Grattan's  Parhament  was 
extinguished,  the  Orange  associations  were  not  in 
the  least  disposed  to  admit  that  their  work  had  been 
accomplished  and  that  there  was  no  further  need 
for  their  active  existence.  On  the  contrary,  they 
increased  their  efforts  to  spread  their  power  all  over 
the  country,  and,  claiming  for  themselves  the  credit 
of  having  been  a  main  influence  in  the  suppression 
of  the  Irish  rebellion,  they  appealed  for  the  support 
of  all  loyal  Englishmen  to  increase  their  numbers 
and  strengthen  their  hands.  Orangeism,  which  had 
at  first  only  been  known  in  Ireland,  began  to  spread 
widely  throughout  Great  Britain.  Orange  Lodges 
were  everywhere  formed ;  Orange  Grand  Masters 
were  appointed ;  a  whole  vocabulary  of  Orange 
titles,    pass-words,  and    phrases  was    invented ;    a 
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complete  hierarchy  of  Orange  officialism  was  created, 
and  an  invisible  network  of  Orangeism  held  the 
members  of  the  organisation  together.  The  Orange 
conspiracy,  if  we  may  call  it  so,  had  been  spreading 
its  ramifications  energetically  during  the  later  years 
of  George  the  Fourth's  reign,  and  had  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  countenance,  and  indeed  the  active  sup- 
port, of  many  peers,  of  at  least  some  bishops,  and  even 
of  certain  members  of  the  royal  family.  The  Duke  of 
York,  who  at  that  time  stood  nearest  in  the  succes- 
sion to  the  throne,  was  a  patron  of  the  societies, 
and  was  invited  to  become  Grand  Master  of  the 
whole  organisation.  The  invitation  would  in  all 
probability  have  been  accepted  if  the  Duke  had  not 
been  assured,  on  the  most  authoritative  advice,  that 
a  secret  organisation  of  such  a  nature  was  distinctly 
an  illegal  body.  When  the  Duke  died,  and  it  seemed 
all  but  certain  that  the  next  King  of  England  must 
be  his  brother  William,  Duke  of  Clarence,  the  Orange 
lodges  transferred  their  allegiance  to  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  who  consented  to  become  their  Grand 
Master. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  was  a  Tory  of  the  most  extreme  order;  an 
inveterate  enemy  to  every  kind  of  reform  and  every 
progressive  movement,  a  man  who  was  not  merely 
unpopular  but  thoroughly  detested  among  all  classes 
who  valued  political  freedom,  religious  liberty,  and  the 
spread  of  education.  Soon  after  William  the  Fourth's 
accession  to  the  throne  a  new  impulse  was  given  to 
Orangeism  by  the  King's  yielding  to  the  demand  for 
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popular  reform,  and  by  the  measures  and  the  move- 
ments which  began  to  follow  the  passing  of  Lord 
Grey's  Eeform  Bill.  The  Orangemen  all  over  these 
countries  then  began  to  look  upon  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  as  their  natural  leader,  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  in  the  minds  of  many  of  them, 
in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  most  influential  among 
them,  there  was  growing  up  the  wild  hope  that 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  might  become  King  of 
England.  The  Orange  lodges  became  a  vast  secret 
organisation  with  signs  and  pass-words,  a  mysterious 
political  confraternity,  the  Grand  Master  of  which 
was  a  sort  of  head  centre,  to  adopt  a  phrase 
belonging  to  a  more  modern  conspiracy,  and  per- 
forming, indeed,  something  like  the  part  which  Con- 
tinental Freemasonry  at  one  time  aspired  to  play. 
The  Orange  lodges  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
swelled  in  numbers  until  they  had  more  than  three 
hundred  thousand  members  solemnly  and  secretly 
sworn  to  obey  all  the  orders  of  the  leaders.  More 
than  that,  the  emissaries  of  the  Orange  lodges  con- 
trived to  make  their  influence  widely  felt  in  the 
Army,  and  it  became  clear  afterwards  that  a  large 
number  of  soldiers  were  sworn  confederates  of  the 
association. 

Some  of  the  explanations  which  were  afterwards 
given  to  account  for  the  sudden  spread  of  Orange- 
ism  might  well  appear  incredible  at  first  to  an 
intelligent  reader  of  our  day  not  acquainted  with 
this  singular  chapter  of  history.  But  it  was  after- 
wards made  perfectly  certain  that  a  large  number 
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of  credulous  persons  were  prevailed  upon  to  join 
the  Orange  ranks  by  the  positive  assurance  that  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  had  formed  the  determination  to 
seize  the  crown  of  England  and  to  put  it  on  his  own 
head,  and  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  the  only- 
man  who  could  save  the  realm  from  this  treasonable 
enterprise.  It  seems  hardly  possible  now  to  under- 
stand that  tliere  could  have  been  one  human  creature 
in  England  silly  and  ignorant  enough  to  believe  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  capable  of  so  preposterous  and 
so  wicked  a  scheme.  Lord  John  Kussell  has  left  it 
on  record  that  when  he  visited  Napoleon  in  his  exile 
at  Elba,  the  fallen  Emperor,  during  the  course  of  a 
long  conversation,  expressed  his  strong  belief  that 
Wellington  would  seize  the  crown  of  England. 
Lord  John  endeavoured  to  convince  him  that  such 
an  idea  went  entirely  outside  the  limits  of  sober 
reality ;  but  Napoleon  refused  to  be  convinced,  and 
blandly  put  the  question  aside  with  the  manner  of 
one  who  knows  better  but  does  not  particularly 
care  to  impress  his  opinion  on  unwilling  ears.  One 
can  easily  understand  how  such  an  idea  might  come 
into  the  mind  of  Napoleon,  who  knew  little  or 
nothing  about  the  actual  conditions  of  EngUsh 
political  and  social  life,  and  who  had  experience  of 
his  own  to  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  a  great 
military  conqueror  becoming  at  once  the  ruler  of  a 
State.  But  it  seems  hard  indeed  to  understand  how 
any  sane  Englishman  could  have  believed  that  the 
simple,  loyal,  unseLSsh  Duke  of  Wellington  could 
allow  such  an  idea  to  enter  his  mind  for  a  moment, 
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or  could  see  his  way  to  make  it  a  reality  even  if  he 
did  entertain  it.  Yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
numbers  of  EngUshmen  were  induced  to  join  Orange 
lodges  by  the  positive  assurance  that  thus  only  could 
they  save  the  State  from  Wellington's  daring 
ambition. 

One  of  the  principal  instruments  of  the  Orange 
organisation  was  a  certain  Colonel  Fairman,  who 
held  an  important  position  in  what  may  be  called  its 
mihtary  hierarchy,  and  was  undoubtedly  at  one 
time  entrusted  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  with  the 
fullest  authority  to  act  as  the  emissary  of  the  Grand 
Master  to  make  known  his  will  and  convey  his 
orders.  Whether  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  ever 
really  entertained  the  project  ascribed  to  him  of 
seizing  the  crown  for  himself  and  shutting  out  the 
Princess  Victoria  can,  in  all  probabihty,  never  be 
known  as  a  certainty ;  but  there  can  be  no  question 
that  his  actions  often  justified  such  a  belief,  and  that 
many  of  his  most  devoted  Orange  followers  looked 
up  to  him  as  the  resolute  hero  of  such  a  project  to 
save  England  from  Whigs  and  Liberals,  and  Eoman 
Catholics,  and  mob  orators,  and  petticoat  govern- 
ment, and  all  other  such  enemies  to  the  good  old 
state  of  things  as  established  by  the  wisdom  of  our 
ancestors  and  the  Act  of  Settlement.  The  whole 
question  was  raised  in  the  House  of  Commons  during 
the  session  of  1835  by  Joseph  Hume,  the  consistent 
and  persevering  advocate  of  sound  economic  doctrine, 
of  political  freedom,  of  peace,  retrenchment,  and 
reform.    Hume  obtained  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
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mittee  to  inquire  into  the  whole  subject,  and  the 
committee  had  no  great  difficulty  in  finding  out  that 
Colonel  Fairman  had  been  carrying  on,  with  or 
without  the  consent  or  authority  of  his  Grand  Master 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  what  must  be  called  a 
treasonable  conspiracy  through  the  Orange  lodges 
and  even  through  Orangemen  who  were  actually 
serving  in  the  King's  Army.  In  1836  Hume  brought 
up  the  question  once  again  and  obtained  so  much 
support  from  Lord  John  Russell,  then  acting  as 
Leader  of  the  Government  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  an  address  was  unanimously  voted  to  the  King 
caUing  on  him  to  proclaim  the  condemnation  of  the 
Orange  conspiracy.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  dis- 
claimed all  treasonable  purposes,  and  declared  that 
many  of  the  steps  taken  by  Fairman  and  other 
Orange  emissaries  had  been  taken  without  his  orders 
and  even  without  his  knowledge.  Fairman  disap- 
peared from  the  scene  when  the  crisis  seemed  to 
become  too  serious  for  his  personal  convenience,  and 
one  of  the  Orange  emissaries,  against  whom  a  prose- 
cution was  to  be  instituted,  was  removed  by  a  sudden 
death  from  the  reach  of  the  criminal  law.  The  Duke 
of  Cumberland  announced  that  he  had  already,  of 
his  own  inspiration,  ordered  the  dissolution  of  the 
Orange  lodges.  The  King,  in  his  reply  to  the 
address  in  the  House  of  Commons,  declared  himself 
entirely  in  accordance  with  the  resolutions  of  the 
House,  and  thus  the  whole  conspiracy  came  to  an 
end,  and  the  Government  thought  it  well  to  allow 
the  subject  to  pass  into  obscurity  without  further 
action. 
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This  was  the  end  of  the  Orange  organisation,  as  it 
was  known  in  the  days  of  William  the  Fourth.  At  a 
later  date  Orangeism  was  again  revived,  but  only  in 
the  form  which  it  still  maintains,  by  which  it  is  now 
known  to  us  all  as  a  political  association,  openly 
avowing  legitimate  opinions  and  purposes,  and  as 
fairly  entitled  to  existence  as  any  political  club  or 
other  such  organisation  recognised  in  the  movements 
of  modern  life.  The  treasonable  conspiracy,  like 
many  another  evil,  died  when  it  was  compelled  to 
endure  the  light  of  day. 
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CHAPTER  LXXIX. 

THE  CLOSB  OF  A  BEIGN  AND  THE  OPENING  OF  AN  ERA. 

Many  lives  that  now  belong  to  history  had  faded 
into  history  during  the  reign  of  William  the  Fourth. 
William  Wilberforce,  the  great  champion  of  every 
noble  and  philanthropic  movement  known  to  his 
times,  had  passed  from  the  living  world  which  he 
had  done  so  much  to  improve.  Wilberforce  lived  to 
see  the  triumph  of  that  movement  against  slavery 
and  the  slave  trade  which  he,  more  than  any  other 
of  his  time,  had  inspired  and  promoted.  He  had 
been  compelled  by  ill-health  to  give  up  his  position 
in  Parliament  for  several  years  before  his  death,  but 
he  had  never  withdrawn  his  watchful  sympathy 
and  such  co-operation  as  it  was  in  his  power  to 
give  from  any  cause  to  which  he  had  consecrated 
his  life.  His  name  will  always  be  illustrious  in 
English  history  as  that  of  one  who  loved  his  fellow- 
men  and  who  gave  expression  to  that  love  in  every 
act  and  effort  of  his  public  and  private  career. 
Jeremy  Bentham,  one  of  the  greatest  of  modem 
thinkers,  the  founder  of  more  than  one  school  of 
political  and  economic  doctrine,  a  man  whose  influ- 
ence on  human  thought   is  never  likely  to  pass 
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altogether  away,  died  in  June  1832.  Bentham's  prin- 
ciple, the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number, 
has  often  been  narrowly  and  unfairly  judged,  but 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  a  sounder  theory  of 
political  and  social  government  has  ever  come  out  of 
the  mere  wisdom  of  man.  The  phrase  utilitarianism, 
which  came  into  use  as  the  summary  of  his  teaching, 
has  often  been  misunderstood  and  misapplied,  and 
perhaps  some  excuse  was  found  for  the  misinter- 
pretation of  his  meaning  in  his  decision  that  his  dead 
body  should  be  given  up  for  the  purpose  of  anatomy 
and  not  buried  in  earth  to  be  of  service  only  to 
the  worms.  Many  of  us  have  seen  the  skeleton  of 
Jeremy  Bentham  clothed  in  his  habit  as  he  lived  in 
a  room  of  that  University  College  which  he  helped 
to  make  a  success. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  brought  his  noble  career 
to  a  close  during  the  reign.  Mackintosh  had  been 
historian,  philosopher,  and  politician,  and,  like 
Macaulay,  he  had  rendered  great  services  in  India  as 
well  as  in  England.  Like  Macaulay  also,  he  had  been 
listened  to  with  the  deepest  interest  whenever  he 
addressed  the  House  of  Commons,  although  his  gifts 
and  his  temperament  seemed  suited  rather  for  the  study 
than  for  Parliamentary  life.  Another  man  whose  death 
belongs  to  the  reign  of  William  the  Fourth,  whose 
teachings  were  at  one  time  the  occasion  for  incessant 
controversy — and  indeed  caused  most  controversy 
where  they  were  least  understood — was  Thomas 
Kobert  Malthus.  In  many  classes  of  readers  the  name 
of  Malthus  came  to  be  associated  for  a  while  with  the 
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idea  of  some  strange  and  cruel  doctrine  which  taught 
that  wars  and  pestilences  and  other  calamities  that  have 
the  effect  of  sweeping  redundant  populations  off  the 
world  are  really  good  things  in  themselves,  to  be  en- 
couraged by  beneficent  legislation.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say  now  that  nothing  could  be  more  narrow 
and  even  more  perverse  than  this  interpretation  of 
Malthus's  philosophy.  Another  of  the  teaching  minds 
which  passed  from  the  contemplation  of  earthly 
subjects  during  the  reign  was  that  of  James  Mill,  the 
historian  of  British  India  and  the  promulgator  of 
great  doctrines  in  political  economy.  James  Mill, 
like  Edmund  Burke,  had  studied  India  thoroughly, 
and  come  to  understand  it  as  few  men  had  done  who 
had  lived  there  for  years  and  years,  although,  Uke 
Burke,  he  had  never  been  within  sight  of  the  shores 
of  Hindustan.  Mill  divined  India  as  Talleyrand  said 
that  Alexander  Hamilton,  the  American  statesman 
and  companion  of  George  Washington,  had  divined 
Europe.  Charles  Greville,  writing  in  November 
1830,  speaks  of  meeting  at  breakfast  *  young  Mill,  a 
political  economist,'  and  adds  that '  young  Mill  is  the 
son  of  Mill  who  wrote  the  "  History  of  British  India," 
and  said  to  be  cleverer  than  his  father.'  The  elder 
Mill  would  no  doubt  have  gladly  endorsed  the  saying, 
and  it  may  be  assumed  that  history  has  given  its 
judgment  in  the  same  way,  but  history  will  certainly 
maintain  the  fame  of  the  father  as  well  as  the  fame 
of  the  son.  A  man  of  a  very  different  order  from 
any  of  these  we  have  just  mentioned,  but  who  has 
made  a  reputation  of  his  own  in  literature  as  well  as 
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in  politics,  closed  his  career  within  the  same  reign. 
We  have  already  spoken  in  this  volume  of  William 
Cobbett's  command  of  simple  strong  English,  which 
made  his  prose  style  hardly  inferior  to  that  of  Swift 
hhnself.  Indeed,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
authors  of  the  present  day,  a  man  who  has  made  a 
name  in  political  life  as  well  as  in  literature,  has  been 
heard  to  contend  with  earnestness  that  as  a  writer  of 
pure  strong  idiomatic  English  Cobbett  might  be 
accounted  the  rival  of  Swift.  The  great  engineer, 
Telford,  and  the  really  gifted  and  genuine,  although 
eccentric  and  opinionated,  physician.  Dr.  Abemethy, 
were  among  the  celebrities  whose  deaths  rather  than 
their  works  belong  to  the  time  when  William  the 
Fourth  was  King. 

Poetry,  romance,  and  art  suffered  many  heavy 
losses  during  the  same  time.  We  have  already 
chronicled  the  death  of  Walter  Scott.  One  who  had 
known  him  and  had  been  kindly  welcomed  by  him, 
James  Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  died  three  years 
after  Scott  in  1835.  The  death  of  George  Crabbe 
was  one  of  the  memorable  events  of  the  reign. 
Crabbe  might  well  be  described  in  the  words  which 
a  later  singer  set  out  for  his  own  epitaph,  as  ^  the 
poet  of  the  poor.*  Crabbe  pictured  the  struggles, 
the  sufferings,  the  occasional  gleams  of  happiness 
which  are  common  to  the  lives  of  the  poor  with  a 
realism  as  vigorous  and  as  vivid  as  the  prose  of 
Charles  Dickens  himself  could  show,  and  he  had 
touches  here  and  there  of  exquisitely  tender  poetic 
feeling  which  were  not  unworthy  of  Keats  or  Words- 
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worth.  Nothing  was  nobler  in  the  life  of  Burke  than 
his  early  appreciation  and  generous  support  of  Crabbe. 
Hannah  More  died  in  1833.  The  fame  of  this  re- 
markable woman  has  somewhat  faded  of  late  years, 
and  even  the  most  successful  of  her  writings  find 
probably  but  few  readers  among  the  general  public. 
She  has,  however,  won  for  herself  a  distinct  place  in 
history,  not  less  by  her  life  itself  than  by  her  work 
in  various  fields  of  literature.  In  her  early  days  she 
had  been  an  associate  of  Samuel  Johnson,  Burke, 
and  Goldsmith,  and  Beynolds,  and  she  had  known 
Macaulay  from  his  childhood.  She  was  always  a 
writer  with  a  purpose,  whether  she  wrote  a  religious 
tract  or  an  ethical  essay,  a  tragedy  or  a  novel.  She 
always  strove  to  be  a  teacher,  and  the  intellectual 
gifts  with  which  she  had  been  endowed  were  only 
valued  by  her  in  so  tar  as  they  enabled  her  to  serve 
the  education  and  the  moral  progress  of  humanity. 
*  The  rapt  One  of  the  godlike  forehead,  the 
heaven-eyed  creature,'  as  Wordsworth  described 
Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  died  in  1834.  Coleridge 
belonged  to  an  order  of  intellect  far  higher  than  that 
to  which  Crabbe  or  Hannah  More  had  any  claim. 
He  was  indeed  a  man  of  genius  in  all  but  the  very 
highest  meaning  of  the  word.  He  was  poet,  philo- 
sopher, teacher,  and  critic,  and  in  each  department, 
had  he  worked  in  that  alone,  he  must  have  won 
renown.  Perhaps  if  he  had  not  worked  in  so  many 
fields  he  might  have  obtained  even  a  more  exalted 
position  than  that  which  history  must  assuredly 
assign  to  him.     His   influence   as  a  philosopher  is 
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probably  fading  now,  although  he  unquestionably 
inspired  whole  schools  of  philosophic  thought,  and 
the  world  remembers  him  rather  as  the  author  of 
'The  Ancient  Mariner'  than  as  the  metaphysical 
student  and  teacher.  As  a  critic,  in  the  highest  sense 
of  the  word,  he  will  always  have  the  praise  that 
should  belong  to  the  first  who  aroused  the  attention 
of  EngUshmen  to  the  great  new  school  of  thoughtful 
criticism  which  was  growing  up  in  Germany  under 
the  influence  of  Lessing  and  of  Goethe.  He  would 
have  deserved  fame  if  only  for  his  translations  of 
some  of  Schiller's  noblest  dramas,  It  has  been  justly 
said  that  Coleridge  by  his  successful  efforts  to 
spread  over  England  the  influence  of  the  higher 
German  criticism  did  much  to  restore  Shakespeare  to 
that  position  as  head  of  the  world's  modem  litera- 
ture from  which  English  criticism  and  English  tastes 
had  done  so  much  to  displace  him  since  the  days  of 
Dryden. 

The  death  of  Coleridge  was  soon  followed  by  that 
of  Charles  Lamb,  and  indeed  Coleridge's  death  may 
have  had  some  effect  in  hastening  that  of  his  dear 
and  devoted  friend.  In  the  same  poem  from  which 
we  have  just  quoted  the  lines  that  picture  Coleridge, 
Wordsworth  tells  how  *Lamb,  the  frolic  and  the 
gentle,  has  vanished  from  his  lonely  hearth.'  Lamb 
was  the  most  exquisite  of  essayists  and  letter-writers, 
a  man  whose  delicate  humour,  playful  irony,  and 
happy  gift  of  picturesque  phrase  claim  for  him 
true  poetic  genius.  The  present  generation  has 
probably  but  a  faint  memory  of  Felicia  Hemans, 
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whose  verse  had  at  one  time  an  immense  popu- 
larity among  all  readers  with  whom  sweetness  of 
sentiment,  musical  ease,  fluency  of  verse,  and  simple 
tenderness  of  feeling  were  enough  to  constitute 
poetic  art.  She,  too,  died  not  long  before  the  close 
of  the  reign.  Many  men  who  had  won  wide  fame 
as  pulpit  orators  and  as  religious  teachers  of  various 
orders  marked  by  their  deaths  as  well  as  by  their 
lives  this  chapter  of  history.  Eowland  Hill  was  one 
of  these,  the  great  popular  preacher,  who  flung 
aside  conventionalities,  and  was  ready  to  preach  any- 
where if  he  had  hope  of  gathering  an  audience 
around  him  whom  he  could  move  and  teach,  whether 
he  spoke  from  the  pulpit  of  a  church  or  a  chapel,  or 
from  a  platform  in  the  open  air,  or  in  the  midst  of  a 
crowd  with  no  platform  at  all.  Another  was  Bobert 
Hall,  admittedly  one  of  the  most  eloquent  preachers 
of  modem  times.  Yet  another  was  Adam  Clarke, 
the  author  of  the  celebrated  *  Commentary  on  the 
Holy  Scriptures.'  Of  course  the  fame  of  these  men 
and  women  does  not  belong  in  the  fuller  sense  to  the 
reign  of  William  the  Fourth.  Some  of  them  had 
well-nigh  done  their  work  before  the  reign  began, 
none  of  them  can  be  said  to  have  won  any  new 
celebrity  during  the  reign.  Their  names  are  intro- 
duced here  because  their  deaths  were  events  of  the 
moment  and  lend,  in  that  way,  additional  impor- 
tance to  the  reign's  history. 

The  fame  of  Mrs.  Siddons  can  hardly  be  said  to 
belong  in  any  sense  to  the  days  when  William  the 
Fourth  sat  on  the  English  throne,  for  she  had  retired 
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from  the  stage  many  years  before  his  accession,  and 
only  appeared  in  public  on  rare  occasions  and  for 
some  charitable  object ;  but  she  died  within  the  reign, 
and  it  must  therefore  find  another  distinction  by  its 
association  with  her  name.  Two  years  later  died 
Edmund  Eean,  who  also  may  be  said  to  have  closed 
his  career  as  an  actor  before  the  reign  had  begun. 
Of  the  fame  that  is  won  on  the  boards  of  a  theatre 
posterity  can  only  judge  by  hearsay.  The  poet,  the 
novelist,  the  historian,  the  philosopher,  the  painter, 
the  sculptor,  leave  their  works  always  living  behind 
them,  and  the  later  generation  has  the  same  materials 
on  which  to  form  its  judgment  as  were  open  to  the 
world  when  the  author  or  artist  had  just  completed 
his  work.  Even  the  orator  can  bequeath  to  all  ages 
the  words  he  has  spoken,  although  they  are  no 
longer  to  be  accompanied  by  the  emphasis  of  his 
gesture  and  accentuated  by  the  music  of  his  voice. 
Of  the  actor  and  the  actress  who  have  long 
passed  away  we  can  know  nothing  but  what  their 
contemporaries  have  told  us,  and  can  form  no  judg- 
ment of  our  own.  We  can  hardly  be  wrong,  how- 
ever, in  regarding  Mrs.  Siddons  as  by  far  the  greatest 
tragic  actress  who  has  ever  appeared  on  the  English 
stage,  and  Edmund  Kean  as  the  greatest  actor  of 
Shakespearian  tragedy  whom  England  has  seen  since 
the  days  of  Garrick.  In  mentioning  these  two 
names,  we  must  also  be  reminded  of  the  name  of 
Charles  Mathews  the  elder,  an  actor  of  extraordinary 
versatility  and  genuine  dramatic  power,  who  is,  how- 
ever, best  remembered  as  the  originator  of  the  style 
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of  theatrical  entertainment  which  may  be  described 
as  the  *  At  Home '  performance,  in  which  he  probably 
never  had  a  rival.  Many  of  us  can  still  remember 
his  yet  more  gifted  son,  the  younger  Charles 
Mathews,  the  incomparable  light  comedian  of  a  later 
day. 

We  have  told  thus  far,  in  this  chapter,  only  of 
lights  going  out  in  literature,  art,  philosophy,  theo- 
logy, and  science.  Let  us  relieve  the  picture  by 
recording  that  one  rising  star  of  the  first  magnitude 
in  literature  cast  its  earliest  rays  over  these  latest 
years  of  WiUiam  the  Fourth.  Early  in  1836  the 
*  Sketches  by  Boz '  were  published  in  a  collected  form, 
and  a  little  later  in  the  same  year  appeared  the  first 
number  of  *  The  Pickwick  Papers.'  Then  the  world 
began  to  know  that  a  man  of  thoroughly  original 
genius  had  arisen,  and  before  the  reign  was  out  the 
young  author,  Charles  Dickens,  was  accorded  by  all 
those  whose  judgment  was  worth  having,  that  place 
among  the  foremost  English  novelists  which  he  has 
ever  since  retained  and  is  ever  likely  to  retain.  *  The 
Pickwick  Papers '  opened  a  new  era  in  the  history 
of  English  novel-writing.  By  a  curious  coincidence, 
the  proposal  of  a  young  art  student  to  furnish  illus- 
trations for  Dickens's  books  being  declined  by  the 
author  led  the  young  art  student  to  believe  that  he 
had  mistaken  his  vocation  in  trying  to  illustrate  the 
works  of  other  men,  and  he  turned  his  attention  to 
literature,  and  afterwards  became  the  one  great  rival 
of  Dickens,  and  will  be  known  to  all  time  as  the 
author  of '  Vanity  Fair '  and  *  The  Newcomes.'     None 
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of  the  writings  which  made  Thackeray's  fame  appeared 
during  the  time  of  William  the  Fourth,  but  his  name 
may  be  associated  with  the  close  of  the  reign  by  the 
incident  which  brought  him  into  an  acquaintanceship 
with  Dickens,  and  which  led  to  his  abandoning  the 
pencil  for  the  pen. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  reign  died  one  of  the 
most  audacious  and  astonishing  impostors  known  to 
modern  times.  Even  the  Tichbome  claimant  of  the 
reign  that  followed  makes  but  a  poor  show  for  in- 
ventiveness and  enterprise  when  compared  with  the 
woman  who  described  herself  as  the  Princess  Olivia 
of  Cumberland,  and  who  claimed  to  be  the  daughter 
of  King  William's  brother.  This  woman  was  the 
daughter  of  a  house  painter  named  Wilmot,  and  was 
educated  under  the  care  of  her  uncle,  the  Eector  of 
a  parish  in  Warwickshire.  She  received  a  good  edu- 
cation, and  even  in  her  young  days  seemed  to  have 
a  desire  to  exhibit  herself  as  the  heroine  of  strange 
adventures.  At  an  early  age  she  was  married  to  John 
Serres,  a  man  distinguished  in  his  art,  who  obtained 
the  position  of  painter  to  the  King  and  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  afterwards  William  the  Fourth,  and  it  was 
probably  this  association  with  the  surroundings  of 
great  personages  that  inspired  her  with  some  of  her 
bold  conceptions.  Her  husband  and  she  did  not 
get  on  very  well  together,  and  a  separation  took 
place ;  after  which  for  a  while  Mrs.  Serres  ap- 
peared on  the  stage,  and  then  took  to  the  art  of 
painting  on  her  own  account,  and  actually  succeeded 
in  getting  herself  appointed  landscape  painter  to  the 
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Prince  of  Wales.  Her  next  attempt  was  at  novel- 
writing,  and  she  also  published  a  volume  of  poems 
and  even  ventured  on  the  composition  of  an  opera. 
Later  still  she  made  herself  conspicuous  by  writing  a 
volume  to  prove  that  her  uncle,  the  Eev.  James 
Wilmot,  was  the  actual  author  of  the  letters  of 
Junius.  That  was  only  a  beginning,  for  she  soon 
after  proclaimed  herself  the  legitimate  daughter, 
by  a  secret  marriage,  of  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land. She  made  her  claims  known  to  the  Prince 
Eegent  and  all  the  other  members  of  the  royal 
family,  and  demanded  a  formal  hearing  in  order 
that  she  might  prove  her  right  to  rank  as  one 
of  them.  She  was  so  far  successful  that  her  claim 
was  actually  taken  up  by  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  who  moved  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Committee  of  the  House  to  give  it  a  full  investiga- 
tion. Sir  Eobert  Peel  promptly  settled  the  question, 
so  far  as  regarded  the  appointment  of  a  committee, 
by  announcing  that  he  held  in  his  hand  a  manifesto 
of  the  Princess  Olivia,  addressed  to  the  high  powers 
of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  in  which  she  claimed  to  be 
the  descendant  of  Stanislaus  Augustus.  Sir  Eobert 
Peel  urged  that  as  the  two  claims  were  practically 
irreconcilable  and  were  both  made  by  the  same 
claimant,  the  House  of  Commons  might  consider 
itself  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  appointing  a 
Committee  of  Inquiry,  and  the  House  accepted  his 
advice.  Still,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  many 
persons  were  found  quite  willing  to  believe  in  the 
genuineness  of  the  Princess  Olivia's  claim,  and  even 
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in  the  genuineness  of  both  her  claims,  and  she  had 
indeed,  for  a  time,  a  party  of  faithful  and  credulous 
followers  as  strong  as  that  which  backed  up  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  adventurer  from  Wapping  who  pro- 
claimed himself  to  be  Sir  Eoger  Tichborne.  The 
later  years  of  the  self-created  Princess  Olivia  were 
spent  in  poverty,  and  she  died  within  the  rules  of 
the  King's  Bench.  Even  in  much  later  days,  how- 
ever, her  name  was  not  wholly  forgotten. 

A  few  lines  may  be  spared  to  describe  the  career 
of  a  man  who  died  not  long  after  the  death  of  the 
Princess  Ohvia,  and  who  belonged  to  that  class 
which  used  to  be  described  as  wonderful  characters. 
This  was  a  man  named  James  Norris,  who  came  of  a 
family  of  good  position  having  property  near  Devizes. 
Norris  received  a  good  education,  and  at  one  time 
promised  to  make  a  name  for  himself  as  a  student  of 
natural  history.  He  is  described  as  *  handsome  in 
person  and  elegant  in  manners,'  and  we  are  told 
that  *  he  possessed  a  highly  cultivated  mind  which 
seemed  to  promise  in  early  life  eminence  in  society, 
and  that  he  would  rise  to  be  an  ornament  to  the  age 
in  which  he  lived/  At  a  comparatively  early  age  he 
had  outlived  all  his  family,  and  thus  became  the 
owner  of  large  landed  property.  He  suddenly  be- 
came a  prey  to  strange  overmastering  habits  of 
indolence,  apathy,  and  shyness,  which  gradually 
estranged  him  from  all  society.  He  neglected  his 
property,  allowed  his  rents  to  remain  for  years  and 
years  in  the  hands  of  his  steward,  without  troubUng 
himself  about  them,  and  allowed  his  dividends  to 
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grow  up  in  the  hands  of  his  bankers  without  con- 
cerning himself  as  to  their  amount,  or  even  opening 
any  letters  which  might  be  addressed  to  him  on  the 
subject.  He  gave  up  shaving  and  allowed  his  hair 
and  beard  to  grow  as  they  would ;  he  never  changed 
his  clothing  or  his  linen  until  they  became  worn  to 
rags  ;  he  lay  in  bed  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day, 
took  his  principal  meal  about  midnight,  then  had  a 
lonely  ramble,  and  returned  to  bed  as  the  morning 
drew  near.  He  was  hardly  ever  seen  by  anybody 
but  his  servants,  and  declined  any  communication 
even  with  his  nearest  neighbours.  When  an  occa- 
sion arose  which  actually  compelled  him  to  commu- 
nicate with  anyone  from  the  outer  world,  he  would 
only  consent  to  speak  with  a  door,  or  at  least  a 
screen,  between  him  and  the  other  party  to  the  con- 
versation. All  the  time  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  engaged  in  any  manner  of  study  or  work,  and 
he  appears  to  have  simply  devoted  himseK  to  the 
full  indulgence  of  his  passion  for  solitude.  His 
figure,  or  some  sketch  suggested  by  it,  has  been  made 
use  of  more  than  once  by  writers  of  fiction,  but  the 
man  himself  was  a  living  figure  in  the  reign  of 
William  the  Fourth,  and  died  not  long  before  its  close. 
Under  the  date  of  March  31, 1837,  Charles  Greville 
writes :  *  Among  the  many  old  people  who  have  been 
out  oflT  by  this  severe  weather,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable is  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  who  died  at  Brighton 
at  above  eighty  years  of  age.  She  was  not  a  clever 
woman,  but  of  a  very  noble  spirit,  disinterested, 
generous,  honest   and   affectionate,  greatly  beloved 
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by  her  friends  and  relations,  popular  in  the  world, 
and  treated  with  uniform  distinction  and  respect  by 
the  Eoyal  Family.'  The  death  of  this  celebrated 
woman  recalls  to  memory  one  of  the  saddest  and 
most  shameful  chapters  in  the  whole  sad  and  shame- 
ful story  of  the  utterly  worthless  Prince  who  became 
George  the  Fourth. 

Meanwhile  the  reign  of  William  the  Fourth  was 
hastening  to  its  close.  The  King  had  had  several 
attacks  of  illness,  and  more  than  once,  before  the  end 
was  yet  quite  near,  his  physical  condition  went  down 
so  low  that  those  around  him  believed  it  impossible  for 
him  to  rise  again.  He  rallied,  however,  more  than 
once,  and  regained  his  good  spirits  and  gave  hope  to 
those  who  had  any  real  wish  for  his  recovery  that  the 
reign  had  not  yet  quite  come  to  an  end.  In  some  of 
his  better  moods  he  showed  glimpses  of  that  higher 
nature  which  was  wont  to  assert  itself  fitfully  now 
and  then  at  many  periods  of  his  career.  More  than 
once  he  prayed  fervently  in  these  later  days  that 
his  life  might  be  spared  until  the  Princess  Victoria 
should  come  of  age.  Almost  to  the  end  the  usual 
festivities  were  kept  up  at  Windsor  Castle,  and  the 
Queen,  by  his  wish,  visited  the  racecourse  at 
Ascot  a  few  days  before  the  end  came ;  but  it  is 
recorded  that  she  only  remained  an  hour  on  the 
ground.  The  formal  announcement  that  the  King 
was  seriously  ill  was  not  made  until  within  a  few 
days  of  the  sovereign's  death.  Even  when  regular 
bulletins  began  to  be  issued,  they  were  so  sparing  of 
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their  information,  and  so  carefully  guarded  against 
any  suggestion  of  alarm,  that  the  outer  public  had 
really  very  little  to  go  upon,  except  the  bare  fact 
that  the  King  was  growing  to  be  an  old  man,  and 
that  he  was  liable  to  fits  of  illness  just  as  he  had 
been  for  years  before.  It  would  appear  that  it  was 
William's  whim  to  dictate  the  bulletins  himself,  and 
that  he  was  very  anxious  not  to  allow  a  word  to  go 
forth  which  might  convey  a  knowledge  of  his  actual 
condition.  The  poor  old  sovereign  was  apparently 
inspired  by  the  full  conviction  that  the  prolongation 
of  his  life  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  wel- 
fare of  his  people,  and  it  may  be  fully  believed  that 
his  unwillingness  to  admit  the  imminence  of  danger 
to  his  life  came  from  an  honest  sort  of  public  pur- 
pose. He  gave  his  attention  to  the  business  of  the 
State  almost  to  the  very  last.  All  the  time  those 
who  were  immediately  around  the  sinking  sovereign 
knew  quite  well  that  the  end  was  close  at  hand,  and 
were  already  consulting  earnestly  and  constantly  as 
to  the  steps  which  ought  to  be  taken  to  prepare  for 
the  new  reign,  even  as  to  the  matter  of  mere  cere- 
monials which  were  to  accompany  the  accession  of  a 
woman  as  sovereign.  On  June  16  Greville  says : 
*  Met  Sir  Eobert  Peel  in  the  Park,  and  talked  with 
him  about  the  beginning  of  the  new  reign.  He  said 
that  it  was  very  desirable  that  the  young  Queen 
should  appear  as  much  as  possible  emancipated  from 
all  restraint,  and  exhibit  a  capacity  for  the  discharge 
of  her  high  functions.  That  the  most  probable  as 
well  as  the  most  expedient  course  she  could  adopt 
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would  be  to  rely  entirely  on  the  advice  of  Mel- 
bourne, and  she  might  with  great  propriety  say  that 
she  thought  it  incumbent  on  her  to  follow  the  example 
which  had  been  set  by  her  two  uncles,  her  predecessors, 
George  the  Fourth  and  William  the  Fourth.'  Each 
of  these  had  retained  the  ministers  whom  he  found  in 
office,  although  not  quite  of  his  own  pattern.  There 
were  some  fears,  at  the  time,  that  Leopold,  King  of 
the  Belgians,  might  hasten  over  to  England,  and 
might  exercise,  or  at  least  be  suspected  of  exercising, 
an  undue  influence  over  the  young  Princess  Victoria. 
Beaders  at  the  present  day  will  notice,  perhaps  with 
peculiar  interest,  the  observation  made  by  Greville 
that  *Lord  Durham  is  on  his  way  home,  and  his 
return  is  regarded  with  no  little  curiosity,  because 
he  may  endeavour  to  play  a  great  political  part,  and 
materially  to  influence  the  opinions,  or  at  least  the 
councils,  of  the  Queen.'  Lord  Durham,  up  to  this 
time,  was  regarded  by  most  people  merely  as  a 
Eadical  of  a  very  advanced  order,  burning  with 
strong  political  ambitions,  fitfully  impelled  with 
passionate  Ukings  and  disUkings,  and  capable  of 
proving  a  serious  trouble  to  the  quiet  of  the  new 
reign.  We  know  now  that  Durham  was  soon  drawn 
away  almost  altogether  from  home  politics,  disap- 
pointing  thereby  many  of  his  Radical  admirers,  and 
that  he  found  a  new  field  of  success,  and  established 
for  himself  an  abiding  place  in  history  as  the  states- 
man to  whose  courage,  energy,  and  genius  is  owing 
the  foundation  of  the  self-governing,  prosperous, 
peaceful,  and  loyal  Dominion  of  Canada,  which  has 
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again  and  again  proved  itself  in  recent  times  an 
important  part  of  the  empire's  strength. 

Writing  of  the  Princess  Victoria,  Greville  goes  on 
to  say  :  *  What  renders  speculation  so  easy,  and  events 
uncertain,  is  the  absolute  ignorance  of  everybody, 
without  exception,  of  the  character,  disposition,  and 
capacity  of  the  Princess.  She  has  been  kept  in  such 
jealous  seclusion  by  her  mother  (never  having  slept 
out  of  her  bedroom,  nor  been  alone  with  anybody 
but  herself  and  the  Baroness  Lehzen),  that  not  one  of 
her  acquaintance,  none  of  the  attendants  at  Ken- 
sington, not  even  the  Duchess  of  Northumberland, 
her  governess,  have  any  idea  what  she  is  or  what  she 
promises  to  be.*  Greville  tells  us  that  *  the  Tories  are 
in  great  consternation  at  the  King's  approaching 
death,'  because  they  fear  that  the  new  sovereign  is 
not  likely  to  make  any  advances  to  them,  while  '  the 
Whigs,  to  do  them  justice,  behave  with  great  de- 
cency ;  whatever  they  may  really  feel,  they  express  a 
very  proper  concern,  and  I  have  no  doubt  Melbourne 
really  feels  the  concern  he  expresses.'  Then  Greville 
dismisses,  for  the  moment,  the  whole  subject  with  the 
words :  *  The  public  in  general  don't  seem  to  care 
much,  and  only  wonder  what  will  happen.'  The 
chronicler  no  doubt  expressed  very  correctly  the 
public  feeling.  Of  course,  there  is  nothing  surprising 
in  the  fact  that  while  the  poor  King  lay  dying  those 
who  had  any  official  relations  with  the  Court  or  with 
Parliament  were  occupying  themselves,  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  time,  with  speculations  as  to  the 
immediate  changes  which  his  death  would  bring 
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about,  and  with  discussions  and  disputations  as  to  the 
proper  arrangements  and  ceremonials  to  accompany 
and  to  follow  his  passing  away  from  this  world. 
Something  of  the  same  kind  must  have  happened  in 
the  case  of  any  Windsor  shopkeeper  whose  famUy 
and  friends  were  in  hourly  expectation  of  his  death, 
and  it  is  only  when  such  discussions  and  arrange- 
ments come  to  be  recorded  as  the  part  of  a  history  of 
a  reign  that  we  are  likely  to  feel  impressed  by  the 
difference  between  the  prosaic,  practical  details  of  the 
business  of  this  world  and  the  sacred  solemnity  of  the 
event  that  is  supposed  already  to  cast  its  shadow  before. 
There  appears  to  have  been  some  dispute  be- 
tween the  authorities  of  Church  and  State  as  to  the 
offering  up  of  prayers  in  the  churches  for  the  recovery 
of  the  King.  William  was  anxious  that  the  prayers 
should  be  offered  at  once,  and  the  Privy  Council 
assembled  to  make  the  order ;  but  the  Bishop  of 
London  raised  an  objection  not  to  the  offering  of  the 
prayers,  but  to  the  suggestion  that  the  prayers  were 
to  be  offered  in  obedience  to  an  order  coming  from 
the  Lords  in  Council.  The  Bishop  maintained  that 
the  Lords  had  no  power  to  make  any  such  order. 
In  the  discussion  which  took  place  it  appears  that 
some  eminent  lawyers  were  of  opinion  that  even  the 
King  himself  had  no  power  to  order  the  use  of  any 
particular  prayers,  or,  at  all  events,  that  even  if  he 
had  any  such  power  it  was  in  virtue  of  his  position  as 
head  of  the  Church  and  not  as  head  of  the  State. 
This  was  indeed  to  raise  what  the  late  Baron 
Bramwell  once  humorously  described  as   ^a  most 
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delightful  point  of  law.'  The  diflSculty  appears  to 
have  been  got  over  by  a  sort  of  compromise,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  undertaking  to  order,  on 
his  own  authority,  that  prayers  should  be  offered 
up  in  all  churches  for  the  King's  recovery,  and  the 
order  was  no  doubt  dutifully  obeyed.  To  complete 
the  satirical  humour  of  the  situation  King  William 
ought  actually  to  have  died  while  the  dispute  was 
still  going  on  as  to  the  precise  authority  by  which 
prayers  were  to  be  offered  up  for  his  recovery,  but 
some  sort  of  effective  arrangement  was  made  during 
the  monarch's  few  remaining  hours  of  life,  and  the 
appeal  on  his  behalf  was  duly  made. 

On  June  19  the  King  was  found  to  be  falling 
deeper  and  deeper  into  weakness,  which  seemed  to 
put  all  chance  of  his  recovery  out  of  reasonable 
consideration,  and  the  Sacrament  was  adminis- 
tered to  him  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
One  of  the  King's  last  utterances  may  be  set  down  as 
in  the  best  sense  characteristic — it  illustrated,  that  is 
to  say,  the  best  side  of  his  character.  *  Believe  me,' 
were  the  words  of  the  dying  King,  *that  I  have 
always  been  a  religious  man.'  It  may  be  admitted, 
injustice  to  William,  that  according  to  his  generally 
dull  and  often  confused  and  hazy  lights  he  did 
always  recognise  the  standard,  higher  than  that  of 
mere  expediency  or  political  compromise,  or  personal 
convenience,  set  up  to  regulate  the  conduct  even  of 
princes. 

The  reign  came  to  an  end  on  June  20,  1837. 
Shortly  after  two  o'clock  that  morning  King  William 
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passed  away.  He  died  calmly  and  without  a 
struggle.  The  closing  hours  of  his  life  had  a  resig- 
nation and  a  dignity  about  them  which  might  well 
have  fitted  the  end  of  one  whose  whole  career, 
public  and  private,  had  been  more  dignified  and 
more  noble  than  that  of  the  poor,  eccentric,  restless, 
iUiterate  personage  who  succeeded  the  last  of  tjbe 
Georges  on  the  throne  of  England.  It  must  be  owned 
that,  whatever  the  personal  defects  and  disadvan- 
tages of  the  sovereign,  the  reign  of  King  William 
the  Fourth  had  been  more  beneficent  in  politics 
than  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors  since  the  days 
of  Queen  Anne.  For  the  first  time  in  the  modem 
history  of  England  the  voice  of  the  people  had  been 
authorised  by  legislation  to  have  some  influence  over 
the  direction  of  national  affairs.  The  passing  of  the 
great  Eeform  measure,  and  the  rush  of  other  reforms 
which  followed  it,  opened  the  way  for  a  new  system 
of  administration,  the  beneficial  effects  of  which  in 
the  political  and  social  life  of  the  empire  have  been 
expanding  ever  since.  With  the  reign  of  William 
the  Fourth  the  principle  of  personal  rule,  or  rule 
by  the  mere  decree  and  will  of  the  sovereign,  came 
to  an  end.  If  the  reign  is  to  be  judged  by  the  work 
it  accomplished,  it  cannot  but  be  set  down  in  history 
as  a  great  reign.  Perhaps  there  were  few  men  in 
England  of  whatever  class,  high  or  low,  who  had 
less  of  the  quality  of  personal  greatness  than  William 
the  Fourth.  He  had  greatness  thrust  upon  him  by 
the  mere  fact  that  fate  would  have  him  King.  He 
contributed  nothing  towards  the  accomplishment  of 
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the  many  important  works  which  are  the  best  monu- 
ments of  his  reign,  except  by  the  negative  merit  of 
having  at  least  not  done  anything  to  prevent  their 
being  accomplished.  Even  this,  however,  is  a  claim 
to  the  respect  of  posterity  which  must  be  denied  to 
some  of  his  nearest  predecessors.  He  ruled  over  a 
great  country  without  acquiring  during  his  course 
any  quality  of  greatness  for  himself.  He  was  like 
the  glass  of  the  window,  which  admits  the  light  of 
the  sun  without  any  light-creating  power  of  its  own. 
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Death,  iii.  94 
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i.  75 
Clarke,  Adam,  death,  iv.  396 
Clarke,  George,  killed  in  riot,  iii.  179 
Clarkson,   Thomas,    West   Indian 

Slavery  and,  iv.  270, 276 
Clavering,  General  Francis,  iii.  359, 
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Death,  iii.  865 
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Charles  Stuart,  ii.  268 
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Clerkenwell  Prison  broken    open, 

iii.  280 
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ii.  359 
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Sketch  of  career,  ii.  341  aeqq, 
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State  trials  at,  iv.  248 
Coalition  Ministry  (1783),  iii.  310, 
315 
FaU  of,  iii.  324,  327 
Cobbett,  William : 
Death,  iv.  393 
Prosecution,  iv.  17 
Sketch  of  career,  iv.  215 
Cobden,  B.,  doctrine  of  non-inter- 
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(1765),  iii.  110 
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Congreve,  William,  sketch  of,  i.  892 
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Cromwell,  Elizabeth,  death,  iL  3 
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sador to  France,  iii.  407 
Drake,  Governor,  in  Fulta  Island, 

iii.  844 
Draper,    Sir    William,   replies    to 

Letters  of  Junius,  iii.  179 
Drapier*s  letters,  i.  815,  818 
Drummond,  Lord  James,  supports 

Young  Pretender,  ii.  294 
Dublin  coffee-houses,  i.  108 
Dublin  in  1714,  i.  106 
Dubois,  Abb4,  skstch  of,  i.  204 
Duddington,  Lieutenant,  commands 

'  Gaspee,*  iii.  208 
Dumouriez  and  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, i.  170 
Duncan,  Admiral  (Lord  Camper- 
down) : 
Deserted  by  squadron,  iii.  462 
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Dunc&n,  Admiral  (Lord  Camper- 
down) — cont. 
Victory  of  Camperdown,  iii.  489, 
468 
Dancamion,    Lord,   Commissioner 

of  Woods  and  Forests,  iv.  177 
Dundas,  Henry,  Viscount  Melville : 
Catholic  Relief  Bill  for  Scotland, 

iii.  268 
FaU  of,  iii.  466 
Sketch  of,  iii.  820 
Dondonald,  Admiral,  last  of  sea- 
kings,  iii.  468 
Donleary  {see  Kingstown) 
Dunoyer,  dancing-master  and  spy, 

ii.  141 
Dupleix,  Governor  of  S.  India,  ii.  849 
Dreams  of  French  empire  in 

India,  ii.  844 
Founds  Chandernagor,  ii.  844 
Indian  policy,  iii.  848 
Recalled  to  France,  ii.  858 
Refuses  to  ratify  Convention  and 
pillages  Madras,  ii.  846 
Duplicity  universal,  i.  88 
Durham,  Earl  of,  iv.  405 

Efforts  for  Parliamentary  reform , 

iv.  80 
Lord  Privy  Seal,  iv.  176 
Manners,  iv.  167 
Sketch  of,  iv.  176 
Suggestions  on  Reform  Bill,  iv. 
178 
Dutch    (Batavian)    expedition    to 

Ireland,  iii.  487 
Dymoke,  King's  champion,  iii.  18 

EAST  INDIA  COMPANIES,  ii. 
888,  847 
East  India  Company : 

Charter  renewed,  iv.  820,  822 
Clamours  for  revenge,  iii.  224 
Forces  tea  on  America,  iii.  218 
Policy,  iii.  848  seqq. 
Semi-regal  authority,  iii.  817 
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Edgeworth,  Talbot,  i.  106 
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BiU,  ii.  87,  89 
City  guard,  iL  78 
Condition  in  1745,  ii.  279 
In  1714,  i.  Ill 
Life  in,  i.  118 
Edinburgh  CasUe : 

Jacobite  plan  to  capture,  i.  170 
Reduction  abandoned  by  Yoimg 
Pretender,  ii.  288 
Edwards,  spy  in  Cato  Street  con- 
spiracy, iv.  28,  25 
Effingham,  Lord,  Earl  Marshal,  iii. 

18 
Egremont,  Lord,  iii.  79, 86 
House  besieged,  iii.  168 
Wilkes  before,  iii.  81 
Elcho,  Lord,  ii.  808 
Eldon,  Earl  of,  Lord  Chancellor, 
iv.  8 
Attitude  on  Catholic  Emancipa' 

tion,  iv.  96 
Attitude  towards  death  pexuilty 

for  stealing,  iv.  28 
Resigns  office,  iv.  80 
Toryism,  iv.  4 
Elizabeth,  Electress  Palatine  of  the 

Rhine,  i.  7 
Elizabeth  of  Parma,  wife  of  Philip  Y., 

ii.  87 
Ellis,  relations  with   Nawab    Mir 

Easim,  iii.  847 
Emerson  prophesies  rise  of  Orien- 
talism in  England,  iii.  851 
Emily,  Princess : 

At  her  father's  deathbed,  ii.  404 
Attends  on  Queen,  ii.  157, 162, 

164 
Dislikes  Walpole,  ii.  167 
Emmet,  Robert,  iii.  482,  488 ;  iv. 
285 
Projects    for    Independence  of 
Ireland,  iii.  451 
Emmet,  Thomas  Addis,  iii.  482, 488 
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American  Colonies  and,  advan- 
tages of  union  between,  iii. 
109 
Deolares  war  against  Spain,  ii. 

285 
Politics    of   Continent,  and,  i. 

202,295 
Protests  against  War  of  Inde- 
pendence, iii.  251,  258 
Beonperates,  iii.  257 
Spain   and,  trade  disputes,  ii. 
198 
English    Copper     Company     and 

South  Sea  Company,  i.  258 
English  Protestant  Association,  iii. 
268,268 
Meeting  in  St.  George's  Fields, 
iii.  269,270 
English   substituted  for  Latin  in 

indictments,  &c.,  i.  896 
Entinck,  John,  Editor  of  Monitor, 

iii.  70 
Eon,  Chevalier  d\  present  to  Wilkes, 

iu.  185 
Erskine,  Thomas,  Lord : 

Defends  Lord  George  Gordon, 

iii.  289 
On  Coronation  oath,  iv.  75 
Eugene,  Prince,  of  Savoy,  ii.  82,  47 
Excise  Bill  (1788),  i.  416 

Abandoned,  i.  419 
Excise  Beform,  i.  409 
Exeter  in  1714,  i.  105 
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282 
Factory  labour  and  State,  iv.  278, 

280 
Fairman,    Colonel,  Orange  lodges 

and,  iv.  887,  888 
Falkirk,  Hawley  defeated  at,  ii.  297 
'Family  compacts,*  ii.  84;  iii.  87 
Famines  in  Scotland,  i.  117 
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*  Fancy  Franchises,'  iv.  254 
Fane,  British  Envoy  at  Florence, 

ii.  269 
Fashions  in  1760,  iii.  22 
Ferguson,  on  Edinbmrgh  City  Guard, 

ii.  78 
Fielding,  Henry : 

On  mob  in  London,  iii.  170 

Satires  on  Pretender,  ii.  291 

Fielding,  Sir  John,  house  sacked, 

iii.  280 
Finch,  Lord,  presents  Bolingbroke's 

petition  to  Lords,  1.  888 
Fitzgerald,  Lord  Edward,  iii.  426, 
488  ;  iv.  285 
Death,  iii.  445 
Marriage,  iii.  804 
Sketch  of  career,  iii.  481 
Withdraws  from  Dublin  Parlia- 
ment, iii.  440 
Fitzgerald,    Vesey,     defeated    by 

O'Connell,  iv.  102 
Fitzherbert,  Mrs. : 
Death,  iv.  402 

George  IV.  and,  iii.  884 ;    iv. 
122 
Fitzwilliam,  Earl,  Viceroy  of  Ire- 
land, iii.  425 
Flaxman,  John,  iv.  129 
Fleet  Ditch,  i.  95 
Fleet  marriages,  ii.  872 
Fleming,   Sir  Michael,   and  Lord 

George  Gordon,  iii.  278 
Fletcher,  Andrew,  in  Edinburgh  in 

1745,  ii.  281 
Fleury,  Cardinal,  Prime  Minister 

of  France,  i.  845,  881 
Florida  and  Carolina,  dispute  as  to 

boundaries,  ii.  212 
Fontenoy,  battle  of,  ii.  278 
Foote,  on  Alexander  Wedderbum, 

iii.  217 
Forbes,  Duncan,  in  Edinburgh  in 

1745,  ii.  81 
Foreign  aid  for  America,  iii.  251 
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Forster,  Thomas : 
Escapes,  i.  187 
In  Newgate,  i.  180 
Fort  Duquesne  built,  ii.  880 
Fort  Duquesne  taken,  iii.  247 
Fort  St.  David,  Glive  at,  ii.  846,  851 
Fort  Ticonderoga  taken,  iii.  246 
<  Forty-five,'  Account  of  Rebellion, 

ii.  270  seqq. 
Forty-shilling  freeholders,  iv.  109 
Fowke,  charged  with   conspiracy, 

iii.  861 
Fox,  Charles  James,  i.  86 

Acquainted  with  Paris,  iii.  404 
Antagonism  to  Pitt,  iii.  810 
As  Leader  of  Opposition,  i.  877 
Attitude  on  Begency,  iii.  885 
Attitude  towards    French   Re- 
volution, iii.  409,  418 
Attitude  towards  Pitt,  iii.  468 
Character,  iii.  818 
Coalition  with  North,  iii.  810 
Contracted  with  Pitt,  iii.  292 
Death,  iii.  469 ;  iv.  85 
Early  life,  iii.  195 
Foreign  Secretary  and  Leader 

of  Commons,  iii.  468 
Friend  to  L*eland,  iii.  441 ;  iv.  81 
India  Bill,  iii.  816  seqq. 
On  Henry  Grattan,  iii.  424 
Parliamentary  career,  iii.  194, 

197 
Praises  of  Pitt,  iii.  807 
Prince  of  Wales's  conduct  to, 

iii.  385 
Resigns  office,  iii.  809 
Scholarship,  iii.  197 
Secretary  of  State,  iii.  809 
Speech  on  Middlesex  Election 
Petition,  iiL  182 
Fox,  Henry  (see  Holland,  Lord) 
Fox's  Martyrs,  ui.  827 
France : 

Acknowledges  independence  of 
America,  iii.  252 
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Condition    before     Revolution, 

iii.  401 
Declares  war  (1798),  iiL  418 
In  1716,  i.  202,  208 
Spain   and,   Alliance    between, 

ii.  84,  85,  241 
Spanish  policy,  iv.  59 
Francis,  Philip : 
Character,  iii.  859 
Duel  with  Hastings,  iii.  869 
Hostile  to  Hastings,  iiL  887 
Probable  author  of  *  Letters  of 

Junius,*  iii.  181 
Franklin,  Benjamin : 

At  Bar  of  House,  iii.  148, 214 
Gala  suit,  iii.  214,  215,  258 
Letters    of     Hutchinson     and 

OHver  and,  iiL  211,  218 
On  Whitefield's   eloquence,    ii. 
I  185 

On     Wilkes's    candidature    for 

Parliament,  iii.  160,  188 
Signs  Peace  in  Paris,  iii.  253 
Sketch  of;  iii.  141 
Frazer,  Under  Secretary  of  State, 

iii.  824 
Frederick  Lewis,  Prince  of  Wales, 

ii.  50 
Attempts   to   see  his   mother, 

ii.  156 
Banished  from  King's  palaces, 

ii.  148 
Bids  for  popularity,  ii.  98 
Carries  off  his  wife  to  London, 

ii.  141 
Character,  ii.  94,  95,  98, 102 
Claims  independent  allowance, 

iL102 
Conduct  on  declaration  of  war, 

ii.  286 
Death,  ii.  868 
Epitaphs,  ii.  868 
Income,  ii.  116 
Marries  Princess  Augusta,  ii.  62 
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Frederick  Lewis,  Prince  of  Wales — 
cont. 
Patriots  and,  ii.  66,  148, 146 
Belations  with  George  II.,  ii. 

58,  66, 101, 121, 138  »eqq. 
Sketch  of,  ii.  51 

Votes  against  address  on  Con- 
vention, ii.  228 
Frederick    II.    of    Prussia     (the 
Great),  ii.  873 
Acoonnt    of    abandonment    of 

Excise  BiU,  i.  420 
Description  of  George  I.,  i.  354 
Occupies  Silesia,  ii.  241 
Frederick  \Yilliam,  King  of  Prus- 
sia, and  George  II.,  ii.  60 
Freedom  of  City,  origin  of,  iv.  856 
Free    Trade,    movement   towards, 

iv.  180 
Free  Trade,  Walpole  and,  i.  416 
French  aims  in  America,  ii.  880 
French     expeditions    to    Ireland, 

iu.  484,  446,  448 
French  in  Canada,  ii.  876 
French  Revolution,  iii.  892,    405 
seqq. 
Condition    of    France    before, 

iii.  401 
England  and,  iii.  417,  422 
French  Bevolution  of  1880,  iv.  186 
Fuseli,  Henry,  iv.  129 

GAGE,  General : 
Arrives  in  Massachusetts,  iii. 

227 
Baid  upon  stores  in  Concord, 
iiL288 
GaUand,     version      of     *  Arabian 

Nights,'  iii.  851 
Game  Laws,  severity  of^  iv.  118 
Garrick,  David,  and  Samuel  John- 
son, iii.  58 
Gtbscoigne,  General,  amendment  to 

Reform  Bill,  iv.  209 
*  Gaspee,'  iii 
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Gates,  General  Horatio,  iii.  246 

Traitor,  iii.  252 
Gay,  John : 

*  Beggar's  Opera,'  i.  895 ;  ii.  127 
Lampoons,  ii.  186 

•  Polly,'  u.  127 

Secretary  to   Lord  Clarendon, 

i.  50 
Sketch  of,  ii.  8 
Gazetteer  a/nd  New  Da/ily  Adver- 
tiser, iii.  177 
George  I.  (George  Louis,  Elector  of 

Hanover) : 
Attitude  towards  Prince  ofWales, 

i.  200,  885,  859 
Character,  i.  8, 11,  78, 119,  852 
Conduct  during  1715,  i.  178 
Coronation,  i.  188 
Death,  i.  848 
Descent,  i.  7 

Directions  about  Czar,  i.  214 
Distrusts  Marlborough,  i.  72 
Entry  into  London,  i.  77 
Extent  of  Empire,  i.  118 
Journey  to  England,  i.  75 
Letter   to   King   of  Spain    on 

Gibraltar,  i.  888 
New  Lords  Justices,  i.  71 
Principles  of  government,  i.  119 
Proclaimed  king,  i.  62,  64 
Project  for  kidnapping  Prince  of 

Wales,  ii.  146 
Stories  of  later  years,  i.  849 
Treatment  of  Oxford  and  Boling- 

broke,  i.  182 
Visits  Hanover,  i.  199,  810,  847 
Will,  i.  852 
George  II. : 

At  Dettingen,  ii.  242 
Character,  i.  858;   ii.   61,   68, 

101, 155, 168,  404 
Consults  Walpole,  ii.  259 
Death,  ii.  403 
Godfather  to  his  grand-daughter, 

ii.  148 
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George  II. — cont, 

Quardian    of   the    Bealm   and 
Lientenant,  i.  201 

His  family,  ii.  60 

Income,  ii.  118 

In  danger   through  storms,  ii. 
91 

Letter  to  Queen,  ii.  100 

Negotiates  with   Caneret   and 
Pulteney,  ii.  826 

On  Handel,  ii.  69 

Opens  Parliament  (1728),  i.  869 

Party  when  Prince  of  Wales, 
i.  886 

Proposes  allowance  to  Prince  of 
Wales,  ii.  107, 116 

Proposes  duel  with   Frederick 
William  of  Prussia,  ii.  61 

Relations  with  George  I.,  i.  200, 
886,  869 ;  ii.  146 

Relations  with  Prince  of  Wales, 
ii.  68,  66,  101, 188  seqq,,  166 

Royal  speech  (1727),  i.  864 

Speech  from  throne  (1786)  ii.  29 

Sympathy  with  his  mother,  i.  200 

Unpopular,  ii,  92 

Visits  Hanover,  ii.  68,  66,  278 
George  III. : 

Accession,  iii.  2 

Attitude  towards  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation, iv.  74 

Attitude  towards  French  Revo- 
lution, iii.  416 

Attitude  towards  Wilkes,  iii.  79, 
166, 188 

Birth,  ii.  870 

Character,  iii.  6,  882 ;  iv.  126 

Coronation,  iii.  17 

Courage  during  Gordon   riots, 
iii.  288 

Death,  iii.  480 

Dislikes  Fox  and  North,  iii.  811 

Dislikes  Pitt,  iii.  4,  86 

Dismisses  Fox  and  North,  iii.  824 

Grenville  and,  iii.  98, 100,  128 
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George  HI. — cont 

Ideal  of  governing,  iii.  32,  34, 

110 
lUnesses,  iii.  99,  885,  470 
Improvements  dnring  reign,  iii. 

481 
Letter  to  Temple  on  India  Bills, 

iii.  828 
Ministry  of  All  the  Talents  and, 

iu.469 
Personal  appearance,  iii.  4 
Policy       towards        American 

colonies,  iii.  107,  109, 209, 235 
Private  life,  iii.  26 
Speech  from  throne  (1760),iii.  30 
George  IV.  (Augustus  Frederick) : 
Accession  and  illness,  iv.  1 
Attitude  towarr's  Canning,  iv.  44 

62,  64,  66,  77,  90 
Attitude  towards  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation, iv.  76,  77,  106 
Attitude  towards  Lord  Grey,  iv. 

106 
Character,  iii.  888;  iv.  82,  39, 

41, 124  seqq. 
Coronation,  iv.  18 
Death,  iv.  121 
Endeavours  to  obtain  divorce, 

iv.  6,  8, 11 
Friend  of  Fox  and  Sheridan,  iii. 

884 ;  iv.  81 
Illness,  iv.  119 
In  opposition,  iii.  884 
Interview     with     Wellington, 

Lyndhurst,  and  Peel,  iv.  107 
Letters  to  Lord  Liverpool,  iv- 

87,62 
Marries    Princess    Caroline    of 

Brunswick,  iii.  887 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert  and,  iii.  884; 

iv.  122 
Regent,  iii.  470 
Visits  Hanover,  iv.  88 
Visits  Ireland,  iv.  81  seqq. 
Visits  Scotland,  iv.  40 
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Georgia,  John  Wesley  visits,  ii.  168, 

178 
Georgian  drama,  ii.  126 
Georgian  literature,  iii.  284 
Gheriah,  Pirate  stronghold,  ii.  854 
Gibbon  on  Gordon  riots,  iii.  270 
Gibraltar : 

Besieged  (1727)  i.  800 
Debate  on  restitution  of,  i.  888 
Gin  riots,  ii.  74 
Gladsmuir  (see  Preston  Pans,  battle 

of) 
Gladstone,  John,  entertains  George 

Canning,  iv.  49 
Gladstone,  William  Ewart,  iv.  49 
Junior  Lord  of  Treasury,  iv.  888 
On  *  Drapier*s  Letters,'  i.  822 
Speech      on      Lish      Church 
revenues,  iv.  844 
Glasgow  in  1714,  i.  118 
Gloucest<er,  Duke  of,  death,  i.  4 
Glynn,  Serjeant,  M.P.  for  Middlesex, 

iii.  172 
Goderich,  Viscount : 

Colonial  and  War  Secretary,  iv. 

81 
Prime  Minister,  iv.  91 
'  Prosperity  Bobinson,'  iv.  91 
Resigns  office,  iv.  98 
Sketch  of,  iv.  91 
Godolphin,  Countess  of,  i.  276 
Godolphin,    Earl    of.   Lord    Privy 

Seal,  ii.  142 
Goethe : 

Referred  to,  iii.  199-200 
*  Sorrows  of  Werther,'  iii.  229 
Goldsmith,  Oliver : 
Plays,  iii.  288 

Sketch  of  career  and  writings, 
iu.  229,  284 
Gordon,  Colonel,  threatens  rioters, 

iii.  274 
Gordon,    Elizabeth,    Duchess    of, 
improves  Scotch  agriculture,  i. 
117 
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Gordon,  Lord  George : 
Acquitted,  iii.  289 
Arrested,  iii.  288 
Death  in  Newgate,  iii.  289 
Denounces  Burke,  iii.  274 
Presents  petition  to  Commons, 

iii.  272 
Sketch  of,  iii.  264 
Gordon  riots,  iii.  270  »eqq, 
Gordon,  Sir  John,  ii.  290 
Government  by  party,  i.  872 
Graeme,  Colonel,  mission,  iii.  15 
Grafton,  Duke  of  (I.),  killed  in  Cork, 

i.  109 
Grafton,    Duke    of    (II.),    Bill   to 
suspend  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  i.  280 
Grafton  (Augustus  Henry  Fitzroy), 
Duke  of  (III.) : 
Junius's  indictment  of,  iii.  179 
Resigns  place  in  Rockingham 

ministry,  iii.  149 
Sketch  of,  iii.  48 
Graham,  Sir  James : 

First  Lord  of  Admiralty,  iv.  176, 

177 
Refuses  office  in  PeeFs  ministry, 

iv.  881 
Resigns  office,  iv.  802 
Speech  on  Irish  Church  reve- 
nues, iv.  848 
Granard,  Lord,  tells  King  James  of 

conspiracy,  i.  80 
Grant,  Sir  Archibald,  interest  in 

road-making,  i.  116 
Granville,  Earl  of    (9ee   Carteret, 

John) 
Grattan,  Henry : 

Buried  in  Westminster  Abbey, 

iv.  82 
Leader  of  Irish,  iii.  424 
Withdraws  from  Dublin  Parlia- 
ment, iii.  440 
Gray,  *  Elegy  in  a  Country  Church- 
yard,' ii.  884 
Great  Seal  stolen,  iii.  826 
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*  Grecian '  ooffee-house,  i.  100 
Greece :  straggle  for  independence, 

iv.  65,  67,  184 
Green,  J.  B.,  on  *  Family  Compact,' 

ii.41 
Greene,  Nathaniel,  iii.  241,  245 
Gregory  XIII.  reforms  calendar,  ii. 

867 
Grenville,  George,  iii.  86,  77 
Colonial  policy,  iii.  115,  120 
Prime  minister,  iii.  98 
Proposes  tax  to  maintain  garrison 

in  America,  iii.  119 
Begency  Bill  and,  iii.  99 
Sketch  of,  iii.  42 
Speech  on  Middlesex   election 

petition,  iii.  182 
Stamp  Act,  iii.  120,  122 
Grenville,  James,  iii.  86 
Grenville,  William  Wyndham,Lord, 
Ministry  of  All  the  Talents,  iii. 
468 
Greville,  Charles,  on : 

Duel  between  Wellington  and 

Winchilsea,  iv.  115 
Edmund  Burke,  iii.  188 
George  IV.*b  illness,  iv.  120 
James  and  John  Stuart  Mill,  iv. 

892 
Meeting  Macaulay,  iv.  256 
Princess  Victoria,  iv.  404,  406 
William  IV„  iv.  168, 159 
William  IV.  and  Whig  ministers, 
iv.  248 
Grey,  Charles,  Earl : 

Appeal     to     archbishops     and 
bishops  on  Beform  BiU,  iv.  287 
Appeals  to  country,  iv.  212 
Attacks  Canning,  iv.  82 
Attitude  towards  electoral  re- 
form, iv.  78,  82 
Attitude    towards    Irish    State 

Church,  iv.  802,  806 
Catholic  Emancipation  and,  iv. 
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Grey,  Charles,  Earl — cont 
Character,  iv.  167 
Introduces  third  Beform  BiU,  v. 

240 
Irish  grievances  and,  iv.  286 
Leader  of  Opposition,  iv.  142 
Motion  on  speech  from  throne, 

iv.l44 
Prime  Minister,  iv.  169 
Besigns  office,  iv.  324 
Scheme  of  creating  new  peers, 

iv.  244,  249 
Speech  on  reform,  iv.  150 
Speech  on  Beform  Bill  (second), 
iv.  288 
Grey,  Earl : 

Committed  to  Tower,  i.  281 
Condenms  South  Sea  Bill,  i.  250 
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wife,  iii.  899 

Lyndhurst,  John  Singleton  Copley, 

Baron,  iv.  81,  91 

Amendment   on    Reform    Bill, 

(third),  iv.  241 
Interview  with  King  on  Catholic 

Emancipation,  iv.  107 
Lord  Chancellor,  iv.  882 
Opposes  Municipal  Bill,  iv.  861, 
Oratory,  iv.  241 
Lyons  rises  against  Paris,  iii  419 
Lyttelton  in  politics  and  literature, 
ii.  866 

MABEBLT,  house  sacked,  iii.  277 
Macartney,  General,  returns 
to  England,  i.  160 
Macartney,     Lord,     Governor    of 

Madras,  ilL  867 
Macaulay,     Thomas     Bahington, 
Lord: 
On  Arbuthnot,  ii.  28 
On  Irish  tithe  question,  iv.  292 
On  Warren  Hastings,  iii.  866 
Sketch  of,  iv.  266 
Macaulay,  Zachary,  West  Indian 

slavery  and,  iv.  268 
Macclesfield,  Thomas  Parker,  Earl 
of: 
Impeached,  i.  848 
On  reform  of  calendar,  ii.  866 
M^CuUoch,    Lieutenant,     suggests 
scaling  heights  of  Abraham,  ii. 
884 
Macdonald,  ^neas,  evidence  on  '46, 

ii.  272,  808 
Macdonald  of  Barrisdale,  ii.  808 
Macdonald  of  Sleat  refuses  to  sup- 
port Young  Pretender,  ii.  278 
Macdonald,    Sir    John,    supports 

Toung  Pretender,  iL  272 
Maodonslds'  conduct  at  Culloden, 
ii.299 
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Mackintosh,  Brigadier,  escapes  from 

Newgate,  1. 187 
Mackintosh,  Sir  James : 

Bill  to  abolish  death  penalty  for 

minor  offences,  iv.  27 
Death,  iv.  391 

Denomices  trial  of  Bev.  John 
Smith,  iv.  268 
M*Latirin  improves  fortifications  of 

Edinburgh,  ii.  281 
Maclean,  Donald,  tried  for  murder- 
ing Allan,  iii.  187 
Macleod  of  Macleod  refuses  to  sup- 
port Young  Pretender,  ii.  278 
M'Quirk,  Edward,  tried  for  murder 

of  George  Clarke,  iii.  179 
Madras: 

Besieged  by  La  Bourdonnais,  ii. 

845 
Restored  to  England,  ii.  847 
Madras  expedition,  iii.  845 
Mahon,  Lord,  iii.  255 
Mahratta    States    and    Nizam    of 

Deccan,  iii.  866,  868 
Malleson,     Colonel,    on     Surajah 

Dowlah,  ii.  855 
Malthus,  Thomas  Robert,  iv.  891 
Manchester,  iv.  187 

in  1714,  i.  104 
Mangan,  Clarence,  *  Dark  Rosaleen,' 

iv.  284 
Manley,  Isaac,  Postmaster- General, 

Dublin,  i.  106 
Mansfield,  Murray,  Lord,  ii.  865 
Attorney -General,  ii.  894 
Demeanour  during  Gordon  riot, 

iii.  271 
House  sacked,  iii.  280 
Mar,    John    Erskine,    Earl   of,  i. 
51 
Leader   of  insurrection,    1715, 

i.  161 
Letter  to  Bolingbroke,  L  157 
Sketch  of,  i.  161 
March  Club,  i.  98 


MAS 

Maria  Theresa,  Queen  of  Hungary, 
British  troops  support,  ii.  241 

Marie  Antoinette  executed,  ilL  414 

Markham  arrests  Rajah  of  Benaree, 
iii.  872 

Marlborough  House,  i.  91 

Marlborough,  John  Churchill,  Dnke 
of,  i.  2,  71 
Advice  on  rebellion  of  1715,1. 168 
Advice  to  Bolingbroke,  i.  186 
Character,  i.  28,  81,  275 
Charges  against,  1.  128 
Closing  days,  i.  278 
Funeral,  i.  277 

Member  of  Privy  Council,  L 131 
Return  to  England,  i.  20, 69 

Marlborough,   Sarah,  Duchess  oi 
i.278 
Advice  to  Duke,  i.  181 
Character,  i.  82 

Marriage  Act,  ii.  872 

Marseilles  rises  against  Paris,  iii.  419 

Martin  challenges  Wilkes,  iii.  90 

Martineau,  H. : 

Attitude  towards  Poor  Belief,  iv. 

811 
On  admission  of  ladies  to  hear 

debates  in  House,  iv.  879 
On  movement   against   mono- 
poly of  East  Lidia  Company, 

iv.  822 
On  Queen  Caroline,  iv.  18 
Masham,  created  peer,  i.  229 
Masham,  Mrs.,  i.  2 
Letter  to  Swift,  i.  47 
Result  of  influence  with  Queen, 

i.  122 
Massachusetts : 

Memorial  from,  ii.  56 
Mutiny  Act  and,  iii.  205 
Petition  for  recall  of  Hutchinson 

and  OHver,  iii.  212 
Protests  against  Stamp  Act,  iiii 

128 
Punishment  of,  iii.  225 
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Mathews,  Charles,  sen.,  'At  Home' 

performance,  iv.  898 
Maximilian,  Emperor,  iv.  68 
Mayfair,  i.  95 

Mechanics'  Institutes,  iv.  129 
Mecklenburg- Strelitz,  Duchy  of,  iii. 

15 
Medmenham-on-Thames,  iii.  68 
Meer  Jaffier  conspires  against  Sura- 
jah  Dowlah,  ii.  859,  860,  862,  868 
Melbourne,    "William    Lamb,  Vis- 
coimt : 
Attitude  towards  reforms,  iv.  854 
Character,  iv.  825 
Home  Secretary,  iv.  174 
Irish  Members  and,  iv.  852 
Prime  Minister,  iv.  825,  849 
Meredith,  George,  *  Ironic  proces- 

*  t    ■**      o 

sion,  m.  8 
Methodism   {see  Wesley  an  Move- 
ment) 
Methuen,  Sir  Paul,  Treasurer  of 
Household,  i.  865 
Opposes  Bolingbroke's  pardon, 
i.  889 
Mexican  Empire,  iv.  63 
Middlesex  election  (1768),  iii.  162 

Debate  on  petition,  iii.  182 
Mill,  James,  historian  of  British 

India,  iv.  892 
Mill,  John  Stuart : 

Doctrine    of   non-intervention, 

iv.  86 
On  Irish  cottier  tenant,  iv.  809 
Mills,  Mrs.,  friend  of  Lady  Nithis- 

dale,  i.  188 
Ministry  of  All  the  Talents,  iii.  468 
Ministry  of  1714,  i.  127 
Ministry  of  1742,  ii.  254 
Minorca,  i.  888,  891 

Captured  by  French,  ii.  895 
Mir  Jaffier,  iii.  845,  849 

Intrigues,  iii.  846 
Mir  Easim,  Nawab,  and  Ellis,  iii. 
847 


MOB 

Mirzapha  Jung  claims  Deccan  Vice- 
royalty,  ii.  848 
Death,  ii.  849 
Mississippi  scheme,  i.  241  seqq, 
Mitchel,  John,  on  Chesterfield's  rule 

in  Ireland,  ii.  838 
Mob  law  in  London,  iii.  169 
Mob  orators,  Sir  Robert  Inglis  on, 

iv.  202 
Mohun,  Lord,  i.  97 

Killed  in  duel,  i.  160 
Moira,  Lady  Elizabeth,  letter  on 

French  expedition  to  Ireland,  iii. 

485 
Molesworth:   on  renewal  of  East 

India  Company's  Charter,  iv.  820, 

822 
Monarchy  under  Hanoverians,  ii. 

97 
Monitor  edited  by  John  Entinck, 

iii.  70,  71,  76 
Monopolies,  petitions  for,  i.  251 
Monroe  doctrine,  iv.  61 
Monson,  Colonel,  iii.  859,  860 

Death,  iii.  864 
Montagu  Edward  Wortley,  i.  187 

Ambassador  to  Constantinople, 
i.  195 
Montagu,  Lady  Mary  Wortley : 

Letters,  i.  194,  196,  199,  205 

Sketch  of,  i.  195,  197 
Montcalm,  Louis,  Marquis  de : 

Killed  at  Quebec,  ii.  886 

Monument,  ii.  886 
Montesquieu,  on  Duke  of  Berwick, 

ii.  46 
Montgomery,  — ,  iii.  246 
Moore,  Thomas : 

Lines  on  Robert  Emmet,  iii.  454 

On  George  IV.,  iii.  888 

Quoted,  iv.  81 
Moravian  sect,  ii.  178 
More,  Hannah : 

Death,  iv.  894 

On  Lord  George  Gordon,  iii.  266 
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Morgan,    Mrs.,    friend   of    Lady 
Kithiadale,  i.  188 

Morris,  Charles,  UL  886 

Mosfeyn,  Sir  Thomas,  iii.  466 

*  Mug  houses,'  i.  08 

Monioipal  Corporation  Bill  for  Ire- 
land, iy.  860 

Mnnicipal  Corporations   Commis- 
sion and  Bill,  iv.  859,  862 

Mnnicipal   system,  reorganisation 
of,  iv.  854  »eqq. 

Mnnster,  Earl  of,  iv.  158 

Murari  Bao  offers  to  assist  English, 
ii.  851 

Mnrohison,    Sir     Boderiok,     and 
British  Association,  iv.  865 

Mnrger,  Henri,  *  Bohemianism,'  iii. 
428 

Murphy,  Father  John : 
And  AtuUtoTt  iii.  70 
Conduct  in  '98,  iii.  442 

Murray,  James  (Earl  of  Dunbar), 
Secretary  to  James  Stuart,  ii.  24 

Murray,  John,  of  Broughton,  ii.  808 

Murray,  tutor  to  Charles  Edward, 
Toung  Pretender,  ii.  268 

Murray  {see  Mansfield,  Lord) 

Musters,    Mr.,    house    set  fire  to, 
iv.  286 

Mutiny  Act  and  New  York,  iii.  204 


NAIBN,  Lord,  a  prisoner,  i.  180, 
181 
Nand  Kumar  (Nunoomar),  iii.  856, 
858 
Accusations  against  Hastings, 

iii.  860 
Charged  with  conspiracy,  iii.  861 
Charged  with  forgery,  iii.  861 
Tried  and  hanged,  iii.  862 
Napier,  Hon.  George,  marries  Lady 

Sarah  Bunbury,  iii.  14 
Napier,  Sir  Charles,  iii.  14;  iv.  248 
Napier,  Sir  William,  iii.  14 


NBW 

Napoleon  I.  (Bonaparte) : 
Close  of  career,  iv.  16 
On  Bomilly's  suicide,  iiL  478 
On  Thames  Embankment,  iv.  19 
On  Wellington  seizing  English 

crown,  iv.  886 
Scheme  for  invasion  of  Xreland 

and,  iii.  480,  484 
Sketch  of  career,  iiL  456  eeqq.,  474 
Wins  Toulon,  iii.  420 
Napoleon    III.     (Charles    Lonis), 

policy,  iv.  68 
National  Assembly,  declaration  of 

war  and,  iii.  417,  418 
National  Crisis  (1882),  iv.  347 
National  Debt  (1714),  i.  122 

Pitt's  plan  for  redemption  of, 
iii.  880 
National  distress  in  1880,  iv.  189,146 
Navarino,  battle  of,  iv.  70,  92,  184 
Navy,  press-gang  system  abolished, 

iv.  866,  871 
Negnol,  Irish  priest : 
Arrested,  i.  287 
Drowned,  i.  290 
NelsoD,  Horatio,  Viscount,  iii.  464 
Receives  fireedom  of  London,  iiL 
193 
Nepean,  Under-Secretary  of  State, 

iii.  824 
New  England  Colonies,  iii.  108 
New  York : 

Congress  of  1765,  iii.  125 
In  1765,  iii.  106 
Mutiny  Act  and,  iii.  204 
Newbottle,  Lord,  and  Lady  Sarah 

Lennox,  iii.  18, 14 
Newcastle,  Duke  of: 

Appeal  to  Lords  on  declaration 

of  war,  ii.  285 
Bribery  under,  iii.  84 
Family  influence,  ii.  824 
Jealous  of  Pulteney,  ii.  256 
Leader   of  Administration,   ii. 
278,  894 
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Newcastle,  Duke  of — cont. 

On    Bill   for   Prinoess  Anne's 

dowry,  ii.  58 
On  *  Briton,'  iii.  81 
On  *  Family  Compact,*  ii.  44 
Besigns  office,  ii.  896 
Sacrifices  Byng,  ii.  896 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affiiirs, 

ii.  212 
Secretary  of  State,  ii.  254 
Traitor  to  Walpole,  ii.  212,  250 
Warns     BocMngham     against 
Bnrke,  iii.  188 
Newfonndland,     French     fishing- 
stations  on,  iii.  108 
Newgate  taken  by  rioters,  iii.  279 
Newton,  Sir  Isaac : 
Death,  i.  856 

Opinion  on  Irish  coins,  i.  816 
Nile,  Battle  of  the,  iii.  465 
NithiscUJe,  Gonntess  of: 

Effects  Earl's  escape,  i.  188 
Petition  to  King,  i.  182 
Nithisdale,  William  Maxwell,  Earl 
of; 
Condenmation  and    escape,    i. 
181 
Nizam-Al-Mnlk,  Viceroy  of  Deccan, 

death  of,  ii.  848 
Nizam  of   Deccan  and  Mahratta 

States,  iii.  866,  868 
NoUekens,  Joseph,  iv.  129 
Nootka  Sound,  English  Settlement 

at,  iii.  417 
Norbury,     Baron,     tries     Bobert 

Emmet,  iii.  454 
Nore,  Mutiny  at  the,  iii.  461 
Norfolk,  Duke  of : 

Committed  to  Tower,  i.  281 
Discharged,  i.  282 
Norris,  James,  sketch  of,  iv.  401 
North  Briton,  iii.  70,  71, 159 
Churchill  writes  on,  iii.  76 
No.  45  on  King's    Speech,  iii. 
78,81 


000 

North  Briton — oont. 

Ordered  to  be  burnt,  iii.  91 
Warrant  for  arrest  of  authors, 
printers,  and  publishers,   iii. 
79 
North,  Frederick,  Lord : 

Attitude  during  Wedderbum's 

attack  on  Franklin,  iii.  214 
Bill  to  close  Port  of  Boston,  iii. 

224 
Chancellor  of  Exchequer,  iii.  157 
Coalition  with  Fox,  iii.  810 
Colonial  policy,  iii.  209 
Fall  of  Ministry,  iii.  808 
Finances  and,  iii.  829 
Makes  peace  with  America,  iii. 

258 
Moves  repeal  of  American  duties 

except  tea  tax,  iii.  207 
Begulates  Act  of  1773,  iii.  858 
North,  Lord ; 

Committed  to  Tower,  i.  281 
Discharged,  i.  282 
Condemns  South  Sea  Bill,  i.  250 
Northcote,  James,  on  Queen  Char- 
lotte, iii.  16 
Northumberland,  Duchess  of : 
Governess  to  Princess  Victoria, 
iv.  406 
Northumberland,  Duke  of,  forced 

to  toast  Wilkes,  iii.  168 
Norton,  Fletcher,  speech  on  Middle- 
sex election  petition,  iii.  182 
Norwich  in  1714,  i.  104 
Nottingham  Castle  burned,  iv.  286 
Nunjeraj ,  Vizier  of  Bajah  of  Mysore, 
iii.  866 


OATES,  TITUS,  on  term  *  Tory,' 
i.  21 
O'Brien,  Smith,  iv.  248 
O'Connell,  Daniel : 

Demands  municipal  reform  for 
Ireland,  iv.  860 
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0*GonnelI,  Daniel — eont. 

Elected  for  Glare,  iv.  98,  109 
In  favour  of  ballot,  iy.  182 
Loyalty,  iv.  81,  86 
On  Universal  Sufifrage,  iv.  119 
Oratory,  iv.  97 

Seconds  cunendment  on  Eman- 
cipation of  Slaves,  iv.  278 
Sketch  of,  iv.  74,  96 
Speech  on  Irish    Church   Be- 

venues,  iv.  846 
Speeches  on  Reform  Bill,  iv. 
206,  288 
O'Connor,  Arthur,  iii.  482,  488 
Withdraws  from  Dublin  Parlia- 
ment, iii.  440 
October  Club,  i.  98 
Oglethorpe,  General,  invites  John 

Wesley  to  Georgia,  ii.  178 
Ohio,  English  and   French  on,  ii. 

879 
Oliver,    Alderman,  committed    to 

Tower,  iii.  187 
Oliver,  Andrew,  collector  of  stamp 

taxes  at  Boston,  iii.  126 
Oliver,     Lieutenant  •  Governor    of 
Massachusetts : 
Letters  to  Whately,  iii.  209 
O'Meara,  Dr.  Barry  E.,  conversa- 
tions with  Napoleon,  iv.  18 
Omichund : 
Death,  ii.  864 

Plots  against  English  and  Su- 
rajah  Dowlah,  ii.  859,  860 
Onslow,  Arthur,  Speaker  of  House 
of  Commons : 
On  Sir  Wm.  Wyndham,  i.  878 
Opposes  Bolingbroke's  pardon, 

i.  839 
Be-elected  Speaker,  ii.  29,  247 
Sketch  of,  i.  869 
Onslow,  Sir  Bichard,  i.  188 
Orange  Associations,  iv.  882  seqq. 
Orange,  Prince  of,  marries  Princess 
Anne,  ii.  55 
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Order  of  Baih  revived,  i.  8d0 
Orleans,  Louis  Philippe,  Duke  ot 

(Egalit^),  iii.  405 
Orleans,  Philippe,  Duke  of  (Begent), 
i.  154 
Death,  i.  818 
Overtures  to  George  I.,  L  204, 

287 
Sketch  of,  i.  208 
Ormond,  Duke  of : 
Flight,  i.  146 

Heads  Spanish  Jacobite    expe- 
dition, L  212 
Impeached,  i.  148,  144 
In  Paris,  i.  156, 158 
Name  razed  from  roll  of  Peers, 

i.  150 
Warden    of    Cinque    Ports,    L 
51 
Orrery,  Earl  of  : 

Committed  to  Tower,  L  281 
Discharged,  i.  288 
Otis,  James,  denounces  Writs  of 

Assistance,  iii.  116 
Oude  subjected,  iii.  856 
Oude,  Vizier  of,  and  Begums,  ilL 

874 
Oxford  in  *45,  ii.  298 
Oxford,    Bobert   Harley,  Ea^l    of^ 
i.  84,  87 
Acquitted,  i.  149,  228 
Attitude  towards  Bestoration  of 

Stuarts,  i.  141 
Character,  i.  149 
Conmutted  to  Tower,  i.  148 
Establishes    South    Sea    Com- 
pany, i.  245 
Impeached  of  high  treason,  i. 

142,  144, 147,  220 
Petition  to  House  of  Lords,  i. 

220 
Beception    by    George     I.,     i. 

182 
Sketch  of,  i.  89 
Ozinda's  chocolate-house,  i.  100 
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PAINE,  THOMAS,  iii.  481 
Pakenham,   Hon.    Catherine, 
Duchess     of    Wellington,    iii. 
478 
Palmeraton,  Yisoonnt : 

Foreign  Secretary,  iv.  175,  851 
Member  for  Tiverton,  iv.  858 
Member  of  Liverpool  Adminis- 
tration, iv.  8 
On  the  *  Inevitable  Man,*  iv.  77. 
Resigns  office,  iv.  100 
Secretary  at  "War,  iv.  81 
Pamela,    wife    of    Lord    Edward 

Fitzgerald,  iii.  481 
Paradis  defeats  Nabob  of  Camatic 

at  St.  Thome,  ii.  848 
Parker  heads  mutiny  at  Nore,  iii. 

462 
Parliament : 
Annual,  i.  192 
Dissolved  (1881),  iv.  22 
Election  of  1784,  ii.  25 
Election  of  1880,  iv.  146 
Irish  and  English,  i.  284 
Language  of  sycophancy,  ii.  114 
Motions  for  removal  of  Walpole, 

ii.245 
Of  1722,  i.  270,  279 
Prorogued  (1727),Boyal  Speech, 

i.864 
Septennial  Act,  i.  191 
Short,  ii.  15 

Speech    from     Throne   (1789), 
ii.  214;  (1741), ii.  247;  (1765), 
iii.  121 
Triennial  Acts,  i.  190 
(See  also  House  of  Lords  and 
House  of  Commons) 
Parliamentary  Opposition,  system 

of,  i.  872  seqq, 
Parma,  Duke  of,  i.  207 
Pamell,  Sir  Henry : 

Motion  on  Civil  Service  Esti- 
mates, iv.  158 
Paymaster-General,  iv.  851 
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Parr,    Dr.,  opinion    of    Sheridan, 

iii.  299 
Patents,  petitions  for,  i.  251 
*  Patriots,*  i.  877,  887,  890 

Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  and, 

ii.  66, 148, 146 
In  Opposition  and  power,  ii.  822 
Oppose  borrowing  from  Sinking 

Fund,  i.  405 
Baise  war  cry  ii.  197,  208 
Return  to  Commons,  ii.  286 
Secede  from  Commons,  ii.  228 
Struggle    against    Walpole,    ii. 

14 
Patten,    Bev.    Bobert,    as    King's 

evidence,  i.  180 
Peel,  Sir  Bobert : 

At  opening  of  Liverpool  and 

Manchester  Bail  way,  iv.  148 
Attitude       towards      Catholic 

Emancipation,  iv.  79,  94, 102, 

104 
Attitude    towards   Beform,  iv. 

212,  226 
Declines    to    form     Ministry, 

iv.  246 
Free  Trade  and,  iv.  78 
Home  Secretary,  iv.  99, 142 
Interview  with  King  on  Catho- 
lic Emancipation,  iv.  107 
Measure  on  Irish  tithe  system, 

iv.  841 ;  speech  on,  846 
On  claims  of  '  Princess '  Olivia, 

iv.  400 
Prime  Minister  and  Chancellor 

of  Exchequer,  iv.  881 
Besigns  office,  iv.  157,  848 
Speech    on    municipal   reform, 

iv.  360,  362 
Speech  on  Beform  Bill,  iv.  208 
Smnmoned  to  form   Ministry, 

iv.  827 
Tamworth  Address,  iv.  834 
'  Peerage  Bill,  object  of,  i.  228 
I  Peers,  creation  of  new,  iv.  249,  250 
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PelliMn,  Henry : 

Deftth,  ii.  894 

Letter  to  Duke  of  Omnberland, 
U.  819 

Paymaster,  ii.  254 

Prime  Minister,  ii.  825,  826 
Pelham  Ministry : 

Resign,  ii.  825 

Betnm  to  power,  ii.  826 
Penn,  William,  death,  i.  285 
Penny  Post,  London,  i.  108 
Pepys  qnoted  on  Duchess  of  Cleve- 
land, i.  29 
Perceval,  Spencer : 

Chancellor  of  Exchequer,  iii.  469 

Death,  iii.  470 

Begenoy  Bill,  iii.  470 
Percy,  Lord,  commands  reinforce- 
ments from  Boston,  iii.  289 
Perry,  presents  petition   of  mer- 
chants against  Spaniards,  ii.  202 
Perth,  Duke  of,  ii.  296 

Appeal  to  Macdonalds,  iL  299 

Death,  iL  809 
Perth,  Jacobites  retreat  from,  i.  168 
Pestolozzi,  Johann  H.,  iv.  129 
Peter  the  Great,  character,  i.  212 
Peterborough,    Lord,  anecdote  of, 

ii.221 
Philadelphia : 

Congress  draws  up  Declaration 
of  Bights,  iii.  288 

Evacuated,  iii.  252 

Li  hands  of  British,  iii.  251 

In  1765,  iii.  106 

Tea-ship  at,  iii.  221 
PhiUp  V.  of  Spain,  u.  87 

Benounces  French  throne,  i.  206 
Phipps,  Sir  Constantine,  removed 

from  office  of  Chancellor,  i.  129 
Pitt  diamond,  ii.  71 
Pitt  Ministry  (1766),  members  o( 

iii.  150 
Pitt,  Thomas,  i.  188 

M.P.  for  Okehampton,  ii.  71 
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Accepts  pension  and  barony  Ibr 

his  wife,  iii.  88 
Advice    to    Prince    of    Wales, 

u.  108 
As  War  Minister,  iL  397;  iiL 

8,  87,  40 
Character,  iii.  256 
Coalition  against,  iiL  85 
Death,  iii.  255 
Denunciation  of   Walpole  az^ 

Carteret,  iL  826 
Illness,  iiL  100, 149, 151 
In  House  of  Peers,  uL  151 
Maiden  speech,  iL  69,  72 
On   action  of  Boston    people, 

iii.  221,  224 
Paymaster-General,  ii.  894 
Protests     against     war     wi&. 

America,  iii.  254 
Quarrelfl  with  Temple,  iii.  149 
Befuses  office,  iii.  101, 128 
Besigns  office,  iiL  87 
Sketch  of,  u.  71 
Speech  on  Convention,  ii.  226 
Takes   news    of  acoesaion    to 

George  HI.,  iii.  2 
Takes  office,  iL  865 ;  iiL  149 
Wilkes  and,  iiL  78 
Pitt,  William  (the  younger),  iiL  291 
Antagonism  to  Fox,  iiL  310 
Attacks  Foz*8  India  Bill,  iii.  819 
Attitude  on  Begency,  iii.  386 
Attitude  towards  Catholic  £man- 

cipation,  iii.  425;  iv.  74 
Challenge     to      Ministry      on 

Eastern  possessions,  iii.  817 
Chancellor    of  Exchequer,   liL 

810 
Closing  hours,  iiL  465 
Coalition  against,  iiL  85,  310 
Contrasted  with  Fox,  iiL  292 
Death,  iii.  468 
Declines  Vice-Treasurership  of 

Ireland,  iii.  809 
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Pitt,  'WOliam  (the  yoTinger) — oont. 
IMfficnlties   of   Administration, 

iii.  881 
Financial  measures,  iii.  829 
f^rst    Lord    of  Treasury    and 
Chancellor  of  Exchequer,  iii. 
825 
Foreign  policy,  iii.  417 
French  policy,  iii.  416 
India  Bill,  iii.  826,  828 
Irish  policy,  iii.  441,  452 
Makes  name  in  Commons,  iii. 

807 
Plan  of  Parliamentary  reform, 

iii.  815,  881 
Befuses  to  appeal  for  payment 
of  Prince  of  Wales's  debts,  iii. 
884 
Resigns  office,  iii.  465 
Sketch  of,  iii.  295 
Speech   on    Benares  vote,  iii. 

888,885 
Speech  on  Trafieilgar,  iii.  467 
Struggle  with  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, iii.  458,  465 
Supports  Dundas,  iii.  466 
Plassey  (Palasi),  battle  of,  ii.  862, 

868 
Playhouse  BOl,  ii.  128,  188 
Plunket,  Lord,  Lord  Chancellor  for 

Ireland,  iv.  176 
Pocket  boroughs,  iv.  188,  205 
Poland,  condition  of,  iv.  56 
Poland,  election  of  King,  ii.  80 
Political  freedom  in  1716,  i.  188 
Political  life  in  1742,  ii.  819 
Political    parties  in  1728,  i.  876, 

877 
Pomeroy,  General,  iii.  241,  246 
Pontiac  conspiracy,  iii.  108 
Population  of  Great  Britain  (1714), 

i.88 
Poor  Laws,  iv.  807  seqq. 
Commission,  iv.  812 
BiU,  iv.  817,  818 
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Pope,  Alexander : 

*Dunciad,'  i.  895 

Epitaph  on  James  Craggs,  i.  260 

Epitaph  on  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
i.  856 

Lampoons,  ii.  186,  187 

Loses    money   in    South    Sea 
stock,  i.  265 

On  Argyll,  Duke  of,  i.  57 

On  Bacon,  i.  28 

On  Bolingbroke,  i.  87 

On  Oxford,  i.  87,  40 

Place  in  literature,  ii.  262 

Sketch  of,  ii.  261 
Popham,    Major,    defeats    Rajah's 

troops,  iii.  878 
*  Porcupine  Papers,'  iv.  216 
Porteous,  Captain  John : 

Death,  ii.  84 

Sentence  on,  ii.  81 

Sketch  of,  if.  76 
Porteous  riots,  ii.  76  8eqq. 
Portland,  William  Cavendish  Ben- 
tinck,  Duke  of : 

Prime  Minister,  iii.  469 

Supports  Wilkes,  iii.  161 
Portsmouth,  press-gang  in,  iv.  869 
Portugal :  free  institutions,  iv.  59 
Potter,  Thomas,  iii.  66,  88  : 

Vice-Treasurer  for  Ireland,  iii.  67 
Praed,    Winthrop  Mackworth,  iv. 

888 
Pratt,  Justice,  Lord  Camden,  iii. 
150 

Discharges  Wilkes,  iii.  82,  92 
Predestination,  Wesley  and  White- 
field  dispute  on,  ii.  185 
Prescott,  hero  of  Breed  Hill,  iii.  246 
Preston : 

*  Fancy  franchises,'  iv.  254 

Jacobites  defeated  at,  i.  168 
Preston,  Colonel,  commands  British 

troops  at  Boston,  iii.  207 
Preston,   General,    in    Edinburgh 

CasUe,  ii.  285 
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Preston  Pans,  battle  of,  ii.  285,  286 
Prideanx,  — ,  in  Canada,  ii.  882 
Primacy  of  Ireland  and  George  lY., 

iv.  87 
Prior,  Matthew,  i.  49 
Arrested,  i.  189 
M.P.  for  East  Grinstead,  i.  68 
Prisoners  in  1715,  i.  179 
Privy  Council.  July  30,  1714,  i.  53, 

59,61 
Proctor,  Sir  W.  Beauchamp,  Whig 
candidate  for  Middlesex,  ill.  162 
*  Protestant'   and  'Catholic'  Min- 
isters, iv.  76 
Prussia,  position  at  end  of  Seven 

Years'  War,  iii.  40 
Public     AavertiaeTf     Letters     of 

Junius  in,  iii.  177 
Pulteney,  William  (Earl  of  Bath), 
i.  187 
Accepts  Peerage,  ii.  255 
Advice  to  Prince  of  Wales,  li.  108 
Alliance  with    Bolingbroke,    i, 

841 ;  ii.  22 
Attacks  Convention  and  Minis- 
ters, ii.  206,  227 
Declines  office,  ii.  258 
Duel  with  Hervey,  i.  402 
Founder  of  Parliamentary  Op- 
position, i.  335,  872,  877 ;  ii. 
258. 
Leader  of  discontented  Whigs, 

i.876 
Letters  to  Pope,  i.  400 
Letter  to  Swift,  i.  401 
Motion  on    papers    concerning 

war,  ii.  248 
On  Arbuthnot,  ii.  26 
On  grievances    against    Spain, 

ii.  204,  206 
On    Walpole's   Excise  scheme, 

i.  418 
Opposes  Playhouse  Bill,  ii.  188 
Proposes  allowance  for  Prince 
of  Wales,  u.  109 
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Sketch  of,  i.  128,  331,  375 
Speech  on  Salt  Tax,  1.  410 
Speech  on  Secession,  ii.  236 
Tribune  of  Commons,   ii.  25^. 
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Puritanism  in  Boston,  iiL  105 

Purkitt,  Henry,  iii.  221 

Putnam,  Israel,  iii.  241,  245 
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Principle  of,  i.  886 
Quebec: 

Attacked  by  Wolfe,  ii.  382 

Described,  u.  882, 387 

Founded,  ii.  876 
Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  L  367 
Queen  Anne*s  houses,  i.  91 
Queensberry,  Duke  of,  iii.  837 


RADCLIFFE,    CHARLES,    es- 
capes  from  Newgate,  i.  187 
Radical  Party,  i.  25 

Rise  of,  iv.  808 
Rae,  Fraser,  on  elections  of  Lord 
Mayor,  iii.  190 

*  Rainbow  '  Coffee-house,  i.  99 
Rainsforth,  house  sacked,  iii.  277 
Rajah  Dulab  Ram,  ii.  863 
Rajah  Sahib : 

Besieges  Arcot,  ii.  850 
Defeated,  ii.  351 
Ramnagar  stronghold,  iii.  873 
Rathbone,  William,  and  movement 
against  monopoly  of  East  India 
Company,  iv.  822 
Ray,  Miss,  murdered  by  Hickman, 
m.69 

*  Rebecca    and    Her     Daughters,' 

ii.  78 
Rebellion  of  1745,  ii.  270  seqq 
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Beform  Bill  (First) : 

Committee,  iv.  177 

Debate  on,  iv.  200,  207 

Introduced  in  Commons,  iv.  186, 
19 

General    Gasooigne's     amend- 
ment, iv.  209 

Principles  of,  iv.  198 

Redistribution,  iv.  197 

Scheme  for,  iv.  179,  188 

Second  reading,  iv.  208 
Beform  Bill  (Second)  iv.  214 
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iv.  288  ;  rejected.  284 

Second  reading,  iv.  215,  220 

Third  reading,  iv.  280 

Obstructed,  iv.  228,  226 
Reform  Bill  (Third)  iv.  289 

Defect  in,  iv.  258 

Passed,  iv.  251 

Political      parties      and,      iv. 
808 
Reform  Bills  for  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land, iv.  251 
Reform  meetings,  iv.  246 
Reform  Parliament  (First),  iv.  288, 

288,886 
Reform  riots,  iv.  285 
Regency  Bill,  iii.  99 
Regency  Question  (1880),  iv.  140, 

144, 149 
Religious  equality  and  Parliament, 

iv.  98, 187 
Restoration    dramatists,  character 

of,  ii.  124 
Revere,  Paul,  iiL  288 
Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua : 

Friend  of  Goldsmith,  iii.  280 

Portrait  of  Wilkes,  iii.  92 
Richelieu,  Due  de,  captures  Minorca, 

u.  895 
Richmond,  Duke  of : 

On  *  Our  Army,'  iii.  251 

Speech  on  Annual  Parliaments, 
iii.  271 
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Richter,  Jean  Paul,  on  : 
Eloquence,  ii.  179 
Laurence  Sterne,  ii.  402 
Rigby,  Richard,  sketch  of,  iii.  49 
Riot  in  St.  George's  Fields,  iu.  166, 

172 
Rioters  killed,  wounded,  and  exe- 
cuted, iii.  287 
Ripon,  Earl  of  (see  Goderich,  Vis- 
count) 
Ripperda,  Duke  of,  i.  845 
Rob  Roy  at  Sherifl&nuir,  i.  165 
Robertson,  Dr.,  threatened,  iii.  268 
Robertson,   George,  and  Porteous 

riots,  ii.  75 
Robinson,    Dr.    John,    Bishop    of 

London,  i.  148 
Robinson,  Frederick  (see  Goderich, 

Viscount) 
Robinson,  Sir  Thomas,  ii.  894 
Rockingham,       Charles      Watson 
Wentworth,  Marquis  of : 
Character,  iii.  129 
Dismissed  from  office,  iii.  149 
Prime  Minister,  iii.  180 
Repeals  Stamp  Act,  iii.  148 
Second  Ministry,  iii.  808 
Rohilla  War,  iii.  856 
Roman  CathoUos  (see  Catholics) 
Romilly,  Sir  Samuel : 

Death  and  character,  iii.  478 

Philanthropic  reforms,  iv.  29 

Rosebery,  Lord,  on  Pitt's  position, 

in.  881 
Ross,  General : 

Captures  Washington,  iii.  477 
Speaks  for  Bolingbroke,  i.  142 
Rousseau  on  *  Robinson  Crusoe,*  ii.  1 
Rowe,  Nicholas,  i.  50 
Roxburgh,      Duke     of,     atttitude 

towards  Walpole,  i.  827 
Royal  Society  of  Literature  founded, 

iv.  129 
Royal  Standard  set  up  at  Glen- 
finnan,  ii.  274,  279 
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Biusell,  Lord  John : 

As  reformer,  iy.  144, 175, 176 
As  speaker,  iv.  185 
Beaten  in  S.  Devonshire,  iv.  858  | 
Carries  repeal  of  Test  and  Cor-   | 

poration  Acts,  iv.  78,  98 
*  English  Government  and  Con- 
stitution,' iv.  177. 179 
Home  Secretary,  iv.  851 
Interview    with    Napoleon   in 

Elba,  iv.  886 
Leader  of  Opposition,  iv.  142 
Monicipal  Bill,  iv.  859,  862 
On  Parliamentary  Beform,  iv. 
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Befonns  Parliamentary  repre- 
sentation, iv.  80 
Besolntion    on    Irish    Chureh 

revenues,  iv.  842,  848 
Second  Beform  Bill,  iv.  214 
Sketch  of  proposed  Beform  Bill, 

iv.  178, 188 
Speech  on  Greek  cause,  iv.  67 
Speech  on  Beform  Bill,  iv.  191 

seqq. 
Statement  on  Beform  Act,  iv. 
252 
Bupert,  Prince,  sketch  of,  i.  7 
Bussia  in  1716,  i.  202 
Bussia :  policy  towards  Greece  and 
Turkey,  iv.  68 
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1.44 
St.  James's,  i.  86 
St.  James's  Coffee-house,  i.  99 
8t  Jameses  Chronicle,  iii.  172 
St.  James's  Square,  i.  88 
St.  James's  Street,  i.  87 
St.    John,    Henry,  Viscount    (see 

Bolingbroke) 
St.  Helena,  Island  of,  iii.  474 
St.  Margaret's  Lane,  London,  i.  84 
St.  Patrick's  WeU,  Dublin,  i.  107 
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St.  Simon  on  MigaigHippi  aetifi:^  . 

i.  248 
St.    Thome,    Nabob      of     C&matu 

defeated  at,  iL  848 
Sala,  George  Augustus,   picture  of 

London  in  '45,  ii.  292 
Salt  Tax,  L  410 
Sandwich,  Earl  of,  iiL  66,  68 

Denounces  Wilkes,    and  *  £s8sy 

on  Woman,'  iii.  89 
First   Lord    of   Adxniralty.  oL 

67 
<  Jemmy  Twitcher/  iii.  9S 
Mobbed,  iii.  278 
Sandys,    Samuel,    ChanoeDor     cf 
Exchequer,  iL  254 
Motions     against   Walpole,    fL 
245,246 
Saratoga,  Borgoyne   sorrendezv  at, 

iU.252 
Sarsfield  defends  Limerick,  L  100 
•  Saturday '  Club,  L  97 
Savile,  Sir  G^rge : 

Bill  for  Catholic  BeHef,  iiL  261, 

262 
House  sacked,  iii.  277 
Sketch  of,  iii.  261 
Saxe,  Maurice  de : 

Commands   at    Fontenoy    and 

Lauffeld,  ii.  818 
Parentage,  L  10 
Sayer,  James,  caricature  of  Fox, 

iii.  821 
Scarborough,  Lord : 
Character,  ii.  6 

On  Declaration  of  War,  ii.  285 
Sohaub,  Sir  Luke,  Ambassador  at 
Paris,  i.  811 
Becalled,  i.  818 
Schleswig-Holstein  seized  by  King 

of  Denmark,  i.  210 
Schomberg,    Duke  of,  opinion  of 

Marlborough,  i.  80. 
Scotch  Judges  at  Bar  of  House  of 
Lords,  ii.  87,  89 
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Scotland: 

Conditdon  in  1745,  u.  276 
Fanaticism  in,  iii.  267 
Riots  in,  i.  826 
Scott,  Captain,    commands    Scots 

Royal,  ii.  278 
Scott,  Dr.,  ili.  280 
Scott,  Major,  defends  Hastings,  iii. 

878,  881,  889 
Scott,  Sir. Walter  ; 

Interview  with  George  IV.,  iv. 

40 
Later  years  and  death,  iv.  258 
Sketch    of     John,      Duke     of 
Argyll,  i.  57 
Scottish  Highlands  and  Lowlands, 

i.  115 
Scratton,  represents  Company  at 

Murshidabad,  iii.  845 
'  Scribblers* '  Club,  i.  97 
Secession  from  House  of  Commons, 

ii.  228,  281 
Secretary   of    State,   two   depart- 
ments, ii.  254 
Seeley,  Professor,  on  *  Family  Com- 
pact,* ii.  42,  44 
Selwyn,    George,    attachment    to 

Fox,  iii.  295 
Senior,  Nassau ; 

Attitude  towards  Poor  Belief, 

iv.  811 
On  Poor  Law  Committee,  iv.  812 
Septennial  Act,  i.  191, 198 

Debate  on  repealing,  ii.  18 
Serres,  Olivia  Wilmot,  sketch  of, 

iv.899 
Servants  in  1714,  i.  101 
Seven  Men  of  Moidart,  ii.  272 
Seven  Years'  War,  ii.  895 ;  iii.  40 

Close  of,  iii.  108 
S^vign^,  Mme  de,  ii.  46. 
Seville,  Treaty  of,  i.  890 

Trade  disputes  and,  ii.  198 
Shackleton,  Richard,  schoolmaster 
of  Edmund  Burke,  iii.  184 
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Shaftesbury,       Anthony       Ashley 
Cooper,  Earl  of: 
Factory    labour    and,    iv.    278 

seqq. 
Sketch  of,  iv.  281 
Shah    Alum,     enterprise    against 

Meer  Jaffier,  ii.  864 
Sheffield,  iv.  187 

Shelbume,  William  Petty,  Earl  of : 
Opposes  calling    out    military, 

iii.  272 
Passed  over  by  Pitt,  iii.  826 
Secretary  of  State,  iii.  150 
Sketch  of,  iii.  808 
Shelley,  Percy  Bysshe,  death,  iv. 

129 
Sherbrooke,    Robert    Lowe,  Lord, 

i.  879 
Sheridan,  Charles,  iii.  801 
Sheridan,    Mrs.,    opinion    of    her 

boys,  iii.  299 
Sheridan,    Bichard    Brinsley,    iii. 
291 
Attitude  towards  French  Bevo- 

lution,  iii.  409 
Begum  speech,  iii.  886 
Duel  virith  Matthews,  iii.  808 
Funeral  in  Westminster  Abbey, 

iii.  477 
M.P.  for  Stamford,  iii.  806 
Marriage,  iii.  808,  806 
*  School  for  Scandal,'    'Critic,' 

iii.  805 
Sketch  of,  iii.  298 
Speeches  during  Hastings's  trial, 

iii.  886,  895 
<  Thp  Bivals,'  in.  804 
Under-Secretary  of   State,   iii. 
809 
Sheridan  (Dr.),  Thomas,  friend  of 

Swift,  iii.  299 
Sheridan  (Sir),  Thomas : 
Death,  ii.  809 

Tutor  to  Charles  Stuart,  ii.  272 
Sheriffmuir,  battle  of,  i.  164 
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Shippen : 

Amendment  on  Supply  (1727), 

L867 
Leader  of  Jacobitee,  i.  876 
Opposes    Septennial     Bill,     i. 

191 
Sketch  of,  L  879 
Shrewsbiury,  Charles  Talbot,  Duke 
of,  l58 
Death,  i.  285 

Lord  High  Treasurer,  i.  59 
Resigns  offices,  i.  127 
Sketch  of  career,  L  64 
Shrewsbury,  Duke    of,    kiUed    by 

Duke  of  Buckingham,  L  54 
Shrewsbury  in  1714,  i.  105 
Siddons,  Mrs.,  death,  iv.  897 
Sidmouth,  Viscount,  Home  Secre- 
tary: 
Challenged  by  ThisUewood,  iv. 
22 
Signs  in  streets,  i.  92 
Sinking    Fund,    borrowing    from, 

i.  405 
Slaughter's  Coffee-house,  i.  100 
Slave  Trade,  Fox  and,  iii.  468 
Slavery,  iv.  262  seqq. 

Crusade  against,  iv.  180 
{See  also  West  Lidies,  slavery 
in) 
Smith,  Bev.   John,    sentenced   to 

death,  iv.  268 
Smith,  Sydney,  on : 

Collection  of  tithes  in  Lreland, 

iv.  288,  291,  292 
Spencer  Perceval,  iii.  469 
*  Smock  races,'  i.  96 
Smollett  and  Briton,  iii.  70 
Smuggling  in  American    colonies, 

ui.  114 
Sobieski,  Clementine,  wife  of  James 
Stuart,  ii.  264 
Betires  to  convent,  iL  266 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge  founded,  iv.  129 
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SomerSf  John,  Lord,  i.  61,  71 
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and  Scotland,  i.  110 
Approves  Septennial  Bill,  i  193 
Member  of  New  Council,  L  1£ 
Sketch  of  career,  i.  193 
Somerset,  Charles  Seymour,  Doke 

of:  sketch  of^  i.  55 
Somerset,    Charlotte,   Duchefls  d, 

i.  56 
Somerset,   Elizabeth,    Daehees  ci 

i.  56 
Somerville,  Dr.  Thomas,  Hittcrycf 

Reign  of  Queen  Anne^  L  17 
Somerville,  Lord,  honae  molested, 

ii.288 
Sophia,  Electress    of    Hanover,  l 

6.7 
Sophia  Dorothea,  wife  of  Greoige  L, 
i.8,200 
Banished  to  Castle  of  Ahldeo, 

i.  9 
Death,  i.  350 
Will,  i.  852 
South  Sea  Bill,  i.  248,  250 
South  Sea  Company,  i.  245, 258 ;  iL 
199 
Petitions  for  relief^  i.  255 
Principle  of^  i.  254 
Reconstituted,  ii.  222 
South  Sea  House,  i.  244 
South  Sea  victims,  i.  255,  267 
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Claims  Bight  of  Search,  ii.  200, 

216,  827 
Complaints  against,  i.  885 
Demands  constitutional  govern- 
ment, iv.  55,  59 
England  and,  trade  disputes,  ii. 

198 
In  1716,  i.  202,  208 
Portugal  and,  dispute  between, 

ii.47 
Treaty  of  Utrecht  and,  i.  298 
War  declared  against,  ii.  285 
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Spean*B  Bridge,  brush  at,  ii.  278 
Spencer,  John  Charles,  Earl,  i.  48; 
iv.  826 
As  Speaker,  iv.  185 
Chancellor  of  Exchequer,  iv.  174 
Declaration  on  Beform  Bill,  iv. 

227 
Motion  on  speech  from  Throne, 

iv.  144 
On    Government    measure    for 

Irish  Tithe  Question,  iv.  298 
On  slavery  in  Colonies,  iv.  270 
Sketch  of,  iv.  174 
Spies  in  Ireland  in  *98,  iii.  488 
Spithead,  Mutiny  at,  iiL  461 
Stage  Censorship,  ii.  128  $eqq. 
Stair,  John  Dalrymple,  Earl  of : 
Character,  i.  158,  296 
CoDomands  British  troops,  ii.  241 
Recalled    from   French   Court, 
i.295 
Stamp  Act,  iii.  120,  122 

Repealed,  iii.  148 
Stanhope,  Charles,  and  South  Sea 

Company,  i.  259,  262 
Stanhope,    Colonel    (see    Harring- 
ton, Lord) 
Stanhope,  James,  Earl,  iii.  467 
Attitude  towards  French  Revo- 
lution, iii.  416 
Death,  i.  216 

First    Lord    of    Treasury    and 

Chancellor  of  Exchequer,  i.216 

Impeaches  Duke    of   Ormond, 

i.  148 
Mission  to  Vienna,  i.  199 
On   funds    and    Queen  Annexe 

health,  i.  3 
On  Irish  clergy,  ii.  178 
On  Oxford,  Earl  of,  i.  89 
Recognised    religious   equality, 

i.227 
Second  Secretary  of  State,  i.  127i 

187 
Sketch  of,  i.  180 
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Stanhope,  Lady  Hester,  iii.  467 
Stanley,  Lord  (see  Derby,  Earl  of) 
States-General  convoked,  iii.  405 
Steele,  Sir  Richard: 
Career,  i.  49 

Compared  with  Addison,  i.  894 
Death,  i.  892 

M.P.  for  Stockbridge,  i.  68.  69 
On  Somers,  i.  198 
On  Whig  and  Tory,  i.  21 
Petition  in  favour  of  rebels,  i. 

180, 181 
Tribute  to  Atterbury,  i.  281 
Stephen,  Sir  James,  *  Story  of  Nun- 

comar,'  iii.  868 
Sterne,        Laurence,        *  Tristram 

Shandy,'  iii.  898,  400 
Sterne,  Roger,  ii.  898 

Death,  ii.  899 
Stevenson,    Dr.,   keeps    guard    at 

Netherbow  Gate,  ii.  281 
Stewart,  Dugald,  iv.  129 
Stoke  Pogis  churchyard,  ii.  885 
Stow,  *  Survey  of  London  '  quoted 

on  penny  post,  i.  108 
Strafford,    Lord,    charges   against, 
i.  148 

Stratford    de    Redcliffe,    Viscount 

iv.  45 
Streets  of  London  in  1714,  i.  98 
Strickland,       Francis,       supports 

Young  Pretender,  ii.  272 
Stuart,    Cardinal    Henry,     death, 

ii.811 
Stuart,    Charles    Edward,    Young 
Pretender : 
Advantages  on  his  side,  ii.  277, 

278,  290,  294 
Adventures  after  Culloden,  ii.  801 
At  siege  of  Gaeta.  ii.  39,  267, 269 
Birth,  ii.  265 
Education,  ii.  267,  268 
Enters  Holyrood,  ii.  284 
Humanity  during  campaign,  ii. 
286,288 
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Stuart,   Charles    Edward,   Young 
Pretender— con^ 
In  London,  ill.  19 
Later  career,  ii.  810,  812 
March  into  England,  ii.  289 
Marches  on  Edinburgh,  ii.  279, 

288 
Proclamation,  ii.  278 
Rebellion  of  1745,  ii.  270  $eqq. 
Retreats,  ii.  296 

Wishes  to  advance  on  London, 
U.296 
Stuart,  Jcunes  Francis  Edward  (Old 
Pretender),  i.  5 
Character,  i.  165 
Dismisses  Bolingbroke,  i.  178 
Embarks  for  Scotland,  i.  158 
Life  of  exUe,  ii.  264,  266 
On  South  Sea  scheme,  i.  262 
Proclaimed  in  Dundee,  i.  162 
Rebellion  in  flavour  of,  i.  155 
Returns  to  France,  i.  168 
Rumours  of,  i.  846 
Sketch  of,  i.  11  seqq, 
Stuart  influence  on  literature,  ii. 

812 
Stuart  standard  set  up  at  Braemar, 

i.  159, 162 
Sugar  Act  of  1788,  iii.  114 
SuUivan,  iii.  246 
Sully,    advice    to    Henry   IV.,    i. 

17 
Sumner,     Dr.,     Head-master     of 

Harrow,  iii.  299 
Sunderland,    Charles,    Earl    of.  i. 
71 
Accusations  against  Townshend 

and  Walpole,  i.  215 
Death,  i.  270 
Motion    implicating    him     in 

South  Sea  scheme,  i.  261 
Plot  against  Walpole,  i.  271 
Speech  in  favour  of  South  Sea 

Bm,  i.  251 
Viceroy  of  Ireland,  i.  127 


Surajah  Dowlah : 

Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  ii.  S55 

Captured  and  killed,  iL  864 

Character,  ii.  854 

Death,  iii.  845 

Declares  war  against  Eng^sh, 
iu.844 
Swetenham,  Captain,  ii.  275 
Swift,    Jonathan,     Dean    of    St. 
Patrick*s : 

Attitude  towards  Irish,  i.  810 

Character,  ii.  816 

Death,  ii.  814 

Defends  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  i.  125 

Dialogue   between   Whig    and 
Tory,  i.  288 

*  Drapier's  Letters,*  i.  815,  818, 

825 

*  Gulliver's  Travels,'  L  395 
Lampoons,  iL  186 

Letter  to  Lord    Peterborough, 

i.  46 
Letter  to  Sheridan  on  Walpole, 

i.  401 
On  Arbuthnot,  ii.  28 
On  Bolingbroke,  L  84,  86 
On  Condition  of  Church,  iL  171 
On  Marlborough,  L  81 
On  Oxford,  Earl  of,  i.  40,  220 
On  Queen  Anne*s  health,  L  1, 46 
On  Somerset,  Duke  of,  i.  56 
On  William  Congreve,  i.  892 
Patron  of  Berkeley,  ii.  889 
Poems  on   South   Sea  mania, 

L265 
Reception  of  Carteret,  L  808 
Sketch  of,  i.  45 
Stella  and,  ii.  814 
Swinburne,  *A  Jacobite's    Exile,' 
ii.812 

rPALBOT,   Charles,  Lord  Chan- 
-L    oeUor,  IL  12, 107 
Talleyrand : 

Dines  with  William  IV.,  iv.  162 
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Talleyrand — cant 

On  Alexander  HamUton,  ii.  881 ; 
iv.  892 
Tea  Tax  introduced  by  Townshend, 

iii.  156 
Telford,  Thomas,  death,  iv.  898 
Temple,  John,  iii.  218 
Temple,  Biohard  Grenville,  Earl, 
iii.  86 
Action  on  India  Bill,  iii.  828 
Persnades  Pitt  to  refuse  office, 

iu.  101, 128 
Bemoved      from      Lord-Lieu- 

tenantoy,  iii.  87 
Besigns  office,  iii.  825 
Shows  Eing*s  Speech  to  Wilkes, 

iii.  78 
Supports  Wilkes,  iii.  161 
Ten-pound  franchise,  iv.  181 
Tenterden,  Chief  Justice,  decision 

in  Oobbett  prosecution,  iv.  218 
Test  Act : 

Debate  on  proposed  repeal,  ii. 

288 
Bepeal  proposed,  ii.  146 
Bepealed,  iv.  78,  98 
Thackeray,  W.  M.,  iv.  898 

Description  of  Hanover,  i.  78 

On  George  IV.,  iii.  884 

On  interview  of  George  IV.  and 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  iv.  40 
On  interview  of  George  IV.  with 
Wellington,  Lyndhurst,   and 
Peel,  iv.  108 
On  Laurence  Sterne,  ii.  402 
On  Swift's  character,  ii.  816, 

817 
Thames  frozen  (1716),  i.  201 
Thames  Tunnel,  iv.  129 
Thistlewood,  plots  to  assassinate 

Ministers,  iv.  20 
Thomas,  — ,  iii.  246 
Thornhill,  Sir  James,  i.  90 
Thurlow,  Lord,  iii.  815 
Thynne,  Thomas,  Lord,  i.  10 


TOW 

Tippu,  English  make  treaty  with, 

iii.  868 
Tithe    question,    Ireland,  iv.  287 
aeqq.,  800,  805 
Government    proposal    on,    iv. 
298,841 
Tobacco,  excise  duty  on,  i.  415 
Tolbooth  fired,  ii.  88 
Tone,  Matthew,  fights  under  Hum- 
bert, iii.  447 
Tone,  Theobald  Wolfe,  iv.  285  : 
Death,  iii.  451 
Letter  to  his  wife,  iii.  447 
Marriage,  iii.  429 
Project   for    Colony  in    South 

Sea  island,  iii.  i^ 
Scheme  for  French  invasion  of 

Ireland,  iii.  480 
Sketch  of,  iii.  427  aegq. 
Tonson,  Jacob,  Secretary  to  Kit- 
Eat  Club,  i.  97 
Torcy,  Marquis    de,  Secretary  of 

State,  France,  i.  144 
Tories: 

Attitude  towards  restoration  of 

Stuarts,  i.  20,  24 
Doctrines,  i.  22  aeqq. 
Jacobitism  and,  iii.  88 
Old  school  of,  iv.  886 
Origin  of  name,  i.  21 
Peace  of  Utrecht  and,  i.  120 
Toulon : 

Betaken  by  French,  iii  420 
Welcomes  English  fleet,  iii.  419 
Townshend,     Alderman,     opposes 

Wilkes,  iii.  189 
Townshend,  Audrey,  Marchioness 

of,  iii.  152 
Townshend,    Charles    (*  Weather- 
cock *),  i.  180 
Chancellor  of  Exchequer,  iii.  150 
Character,  iii.  152 
Death,  iii.  157 

Introduces  tea  tax  for  America, 
iii.  156 
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Townshend,  Charles,  l^sooont : 

Accompanies  King  to  Hanover, 
1.811 

Dismissed,  i.  215 

President  of  Counofl,  L  289 

Resigns  office,  i.  898 

Secretary  of  State,  L  127,  864 

Sketch  of,  i.  129 
Trading  Guilds,  origin  of,  iv.  855 
Trafalgar,  battle  of,  iii.  465 
Traill,  H.  D.,  on  Laurence  Sterne, 

ii.  402 
Treaties  (see  under  various  titles) 
Trichinopoly : 

Besieged,  ii.  849,  850 

Believed,  ii.  852 
Triennial  Parliament  Acts,  i.  190 
Triple  Alliance,  i.  211,  218 
Tucker,  Dean,  On  mutinous  colo< 

nies,  iiL  224 
Tullibardine : 

Dies  in  Tower,  ii.  809 

Supports  Yotmg  Pretender,  ii. 
272,  274 
Turkey  in  1716,  i.  202 

ULM,  capitulation  of,  iii.  465,467 
Union,     Scotland's    attitude 
towards,  i.  110 
University  College  Charter,  iv.  864 
University  of  London,  Charter,  iv. 

864 
Upper  Ossory,  John,  Earl  of,  iii.  49 
Utrecht,  Treaty  of,  i.  120,  206,  298, 
845 
Campeachy    logwood    question 

and,  i.  887 
Tories  and,  i.  120 
Trade  disputes  and,  ii.  198 
Will  of  Charles  II.  and,  ii.  86 


WAL 

Yansittart,  Governor  of 
Company,  iiL  846 
Advice  on  quarrel  of  Nawab  aci 
Ellis,  iii  848 
Yenddme,  Due  de,  L  130 

Character,  L  207 
Yerazani     forms     setileizient     sl 

Canada,  ii.  876 
Yerden  ceded  to  Hanover,  L  210. 

211 
Yerona  Congress  and  Holy  AHisBee. 

iv.  55,  58,  68 
Yiotoria,  Princess  Alexandrina : 
Birth,  iii.  480 
Heir-presumptive,  iv.  140 
William  lY.  and,  iv.  168, 164 
Yienna,  Congress  of,  iv.  58 
Yienna,  Treaty  ot  i.  885 ;  iL  40 
Yirginia  protests  against  Stamp  An, 

iii.  124 
Yoltaire,  epigram  on  Byng,  ii.  396 
Yon  Steuben  in  America,  iii  252 
Yote  by  ballot  proposed,  iv. 
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ALLEY  FOBOE,  iii.  252 

Yanhomrigh,  Esther  (Yanessa) , 
i.  16 
Alters  her  will,  ii.  890 


WADE,  GENERAL,  clans  sm- 
render  arms  to,  ii.  977 
Wales,    Prince  of   {see    Frederic 
Lewis,    Prince    of    Wales,    and 
George  lY.) 
Walkenshaw,  Miss,  ii.  810 
Walmoden,  Mme.,  ii.  64,  100, 40^ 
Walpole,  Baron,  i.  294 
Walpole,  Horace,  Earl  of  Orford : 
Account  of  his  &ther  (1742),  iL 

250 
Acquainted  with  Paris,  iii.  404 
Contrasts      Townshend      with 

Burke,  iii.  155 
Description  of  George  L,  i.  78 
Description    of     Lord     HiBs* 

borough,  iii.  208 
Description  of  Mme.  Kilnum- 

segge,  i.  9 
Eulogy    of    Queen    Charlotte, 
iii.  16 
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Walpole,  Horace,  Earl  of  Orford— 

eont. 
Maiden  speech  in  defence  of  his 

father,  ii.  258 
On  Bute's  Administration,  iii.  89 
On  Carteret,  i.  808 
On  Chesterfield's  speeches,  ii.  6 
On  Coronation  of  George  III., 

iii.  17 
On  dinner  honr,  iii.  25 
On  James  Stuart,  i.  14 
On  Lord  George  Gordon,  iii.  266 
OnWhitefield's  eloquence,  ii.  185 
On  Wilkes's  career,  iii.  189 
Walpole,  Horatio,  Lord : 

Ambassador  to  Paris,  i.  812, 818, 

882 
Moves  Address  on  Convention, 

ii.227 
Becalled  from  Paris,  i.  899 
Walpole,  Sir  Robert,  Earl  of  Orford : 
Accepts  war  policy,  ii.  288 
Administration,  i.  294  seqq,,  400 
Address  to  George  II.,  i.  866 
Advice  to  Princesses,  iL  167 
At  Houghton,  i.  257  ;  ii.  259 
At  Queen  Caroline's  death -bed, 

ii.  158 
Attacks  Peerage  Bill,  i.  281 
Attempts  to   get    influence  of 

James  Stuart,  ii.  246 
Attitude  towards  financial  re- 
form, ii.  49 
Bill  to  adjust  affairs  of  South 

Sea  Company,  i.  266,  269 
Chairman     of    Committee    of 

Secrecy,  i.  188, 189,  220 
Character,  i.  216 ;  ii.  11,  28,  260 
Charges  against,  ii.  248,  258 
Conduct  on  Prince  of  Wales's 

allowance,  ii.  106 
Correspondence    with    Towns- 

hend,  i.  880 
Corruption  imder,  i.  808 ;  ii.  16, 

25, 120,  259 ;  iii.  84 


WAB 

Walpole,  Sir  Robert,  Earl  of  Orford 

— oon^. 
Created  Earl  of  Orford,  ii.  252 
Death,  ii.  259 

First  great  finance  minister  ,i.  800 
Fiscal  policy,  i.  802, 405, 409  aeqq. 
Foreign  policy,  i.  800,  810,  888, 

400 ;  u.  82,  41,  196 
Hails  George  II.  King,  i.  860 
Health  in  1742,  ii.  249 
Made  E.B.,  i.  880 
Made  E.G.,  1.  881 
Masterly  inactivity,  ii.  82, 41, 49 
Moves  Address  (1715),  i.  185 
On  Frederick,  I^ince  of  Wales, 

ii.  94 
On  Queen's  illness,  ii.  152 
On  Royal  famUy,  ii.  98 
On  South  Sea  Company,  i.  247, 

258 
Paymaster-General,  i.  127,  288 
Pleads  against  war  with  Spain, 

ii.  204,  211 
Quarrel  with  Townshend,  i.  898 
Relations  with  stage,  ii.  126 
Resigns  office,  i.  215 ;  ii.  252 
Restored  to  office,  i.  868 
Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland, 

i.  828 
Settles  dispute  between  Spain 

and  Portugal,  iL  47 
Sketch  of  career,  i.  41 ;  ii.  260 
Speech  on  Bolingbroke,  ii.  20 
Speech  on  Prince  of   Wales's 

allowance,  ii.  115 
Speech  on  secession  from  Com- 
mons, ii.  280 
War  declared  against  Spain,  ii.  285 

Results  of,  ii.  248 
War  of  Independence,  ii.  57 
War  of  Polish  Succession,  ii.  SO  seqq. 
War  of  the  Succession,  purpose  of 

i.  120 
War  passion,  ii.  195 
War  with  Spain,  iii.  40 
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Ward,  ArtemnB,  iii.  246 

Ward,  Henry,  reBoltition  on  Irish 

State  Church,  iv.  294,  295,  296 
Ward,  Ned,  ballad  on  Marlborough's 

return  to  England,  i.  70 
Ward,  Plumer,  author  of  *  Tremame,' 

iv.  295 
Ward,  Sir  John,  petition  on  South 

Sea  Company,  i.  267 

Wardle,  Colonel,  iii.  466 

Warren,  General,  iii.  241 

Washington,  George : 

Character,  iii.  259 

Commands    continental    army, 

iii.  248 
Disapproves  of  Boston  exploit, 

iii.  221,  224 
Fires  first  shot  against  enemy, 

ii.  879 
First    President    of    American 

Republic,  iii.  260 
Sketch  of  career,  iii.  247 
Watson,  Admiral,  commands  fleet 
against  SurajahDowlah,  ii.858,860 

*  Waverers,'  iv.  239 

Webster,  *  Duchess  of  Malfi '  quoted, 

iv  15 
Wedderbum,  Alexander,  Solicitor- 
General,  iii.  204 
Denounces  Franklin,  iii.  213, 214 
On  using  military  against  mob, 

iii.  285 
Sketch  of,  iii.  216 
Speech  on  Middlesex  election 
petition,  iii.  182 

*  Weekly  Political  Register,'  Cob- 

bett's  article  in,  iv.  217,  219 
Wellesley,  Arthur  {see  Wellington, 

Duke  of) 
Wellesley,  Garret,  Earl  of  Morning- 
ton,  iii.  470 
Wellesley,  Richard  C,  Marquis  of: 
Resigns  Yiceroyalty  of  Ireland, 

iv.  101 
Sketch  of  career,  iv.  100 
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Wellington,  Arthur  Wellesley,  Duke 

of: 
Accompanies    George    IV.     to 

Waterloo,  iv.  88 
At   opening  of  Liverpool  and 

Manchester  Railway,  iv.  148 
Attitude  towards  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation, iv.  75,  78, 105,  147 
Attitude  towards  Municipal  Bill, 

iv.  862 
Attitude  towards  Parliamentary 

reform,  iv.  78 
Attitude  towards  Queen  Caroline, 

iv.  9 
Character,  iv.  167 
Declines  to  form  Ministry,  i v.  245 
Duel  withLordWinchilsea,iv.ll3 
Interview  with  King  on  Catholic 

Emancipation,  iv.  107 
Prime  Minister,  iv.  93, 139 
Represents  England  at  Congress 

of  Verona,  iv.  57,  58 
Resigns  office,  iv.  157 
Secretary   for   Foreign  Affiiirs, 

iv.  831 
Sketch  of,  iii.  471  seqq. 
Speech  against  Reform  Bill,  iv. 

234 
Speech    on  Parliamentary  re- 
form, iv.  150 
Supports  Poor  Law  Bill,  iv.  818 
Unpopular,  iv.  212 
Welsh  Copper  and  Lead  Company, 
and  South  Sea  Company,  i.  258 
Wentworth,  Lady,  describes  house 

in  Golden  Square,  i.  92 
Wesley,  Charles,  ii.  170,  182,  192 
Accompanies  John  to  Georgia, 

ii.  178 
On  Revivalist  meetings,  ii.  184 
Wesley,  John: 

Breaks  away  from  Moravians, 

ii.  185 
Breaks  from  discipline  of  Church 

of  England,  ii.  188 
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Wesley,  John — cont. 

Character,    ii.    177,    179,  182, 

188 
Dispute  with  Whitefield,  ii.  185 
Marriage,  ii.  181 
Organisation,  ii.  186 
Sketch  of^  ii.  168  aeqq. 
Visits  Georgia,  ii.  168, 176 
Wesleyan  Movement,  account  of, 
ii.  168  aeqq. 
In  United  States,  ii.  190 
Bevivalist  meetings,  ii.  188 
West  Indian  Planters,  grant  to,  iv. 

275,  277 
West  Indies,  slavery  in,  iv.  268  seqq. 

Abolished,  iv.  275,  276 
Westminster  Hall,  iv.  873 
Booths  in,  i.  85 
Explosion  in,  ii.  59 
Wetherell,  Sir  Charles,   obstructs 
Reform  Bill,  iv.  226 
Bescued  from  rioters,  iv.  287 
Weymouth,  Lord,  letter  to  magis- 
trate in  case  of  riot,  iii.  166, 172 
Whamcliffe,    Lord,  amendment  to 

Bef orm  Bill,  iv.  284 
Wharton,  Duke  of: 
Character,  i.  846 
Condemns  South  Sea  Bill,  i.250, 
260 
Whately,  — ,  Private  Secretary  to 

George  Grenville,  iii.  209 
Whately,  William,  iii.  218 
Wheler,  appointed  Governor-Gen- 
eral, iii.  864 
Whigs: 

Ascendency,  iii.  88 

Attitude   towards    Hanoverian 

Succession,  i.  20 
Doctrines,  i.  22  seqq. 
Foreign  policy  (1716),  i.  206 
Nobles  and  Beform  Bill,  iv.  247 
Origin  of  name,  i.  22 
Whitbread,  efforts  to  inquire  into 
troubles  in  Ireland,  iii.  441 


WIL 

Whitefield,  George,  ii.  170, 182, 192 
Disputes  with  Wesley,  ii.  185 
Oratory,  ii.  184 

White's  chocolate-house,  i.  100 

Widdrington,    Lord,     a    prisoner, 
i.  180, 181 

Wilberforce,  William : 
Later  years,  iv.  890 
Supports  Queen  Caroline,  iv.  7 
Votes  against  Dundas,  iii.  466 
West  Indian  Slavery  and,  iv. 
264,  267,  269 

Wilkes,  John: 

Arrested,  iii.  79,  80 

At  King's  Bench,  iii.  165 

Attack  on,  iii.  87,  89 

Brings    actions    against    Lord 

Halifax  and  Wood,  iii.  86 
Candidate  for  Parliament,  iii. 

160, 161, 162,  174.  190 
Catholic  Belief  for  Scotland  and, 

iii.  268 
Churchill  and,  iii.  75 
Committed  to  Tower,  iii.  81 
Death,  iii.  198 
Duel  with  Martin,  iii.  90 
Elected  Alderman  for  Farring- 

don  Without,  iii.  185 
Elected  Lord  Mayor,  iii.  189 
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&MMUOIOR  of  llo-Haa'R  Land.  I       Caunp  Motoa.       I  .    SaTatfo  LlfO. 


■aSllRh  ■ovohanta :  Memoirs  in  IDustration  of  the  Progress  of  Brldah  Commerce.    With  3a  IDiis- 
tralions.    Crown  8vo.  doth.  y.  6tt. 


Brand   (John).— Observations  on  Popular  Antiquities;  chiefly 

illustrating  the  Origin  of  our  Vulgar  Customs,  Ceremooies,  and  Superstitions.    With  the  Additions  of  Sm 
Hrnry  ELLIS.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6rf. 

Brayshaw  (J.  Dodsworth).— 51um  Silhouettes:  Stories  of  Ix>ndon 

IJfe.    Crown  8vo.  doth,  y.  6d. .«___^_^_______«__^_____ 

Brewer  (Rev.  Dr.),  Works  by. 

Tho  Roadop'R  Handbook  of  Famoao  MamoR  In  Flotlon,  AUoRloaR,  BofRVRnoRR, 
ProvRrbR,  Ploto,  BtorloR,  and  Pooma.    Together  with  an  English  and  ambrican 

Bibliography,  and  a  List  op  the  Authors  and  Dai  us  of  Dramas  and  Qpbras.   A 
New  Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged.    Crown  8ro,  cloth,  js  6d. 
A  Olotlonarjr  of  Miraoloat  Inutative,  Realistic,  and  Dogmatic.    Crown  8vo,  doth,  y.  6d, 

Brewster  (Sir  David),  Works  by.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  45.  6d.  each. 

■oro  WorldR  than  Our  t  Creed  of  the  Philosopher  and  Hope  of  the  Christian.    With  Plates. 
Tho  HaPtyvR  of  S«lonooi  Galilbo.  Tycho  Brahe,  and  Kbpler.    With  Portraits. 
IiettOPR  on  Natoral  HatflO.    with  numerous  Illustrations. 


Brillat-Savarin.— Gastronomy   as  a  Fine  Art.      Translated  by 

R.  E.  ANDHRSON,  M.A.    Post  8vo,  half-bound,  ar. ^_^__^___^______^_________ 

Bryden  (H.  A.)*— An   Exiled  Scot:  A  Romance.    With  a  Frontis- 
piece, by  J.  S.  CROMPTON.  R.I.    Crown_8»o,  cloth.  6s. 

Brydices    (Harold).— IJncle  Sam  at  Home.    With  91  IllastratioDs. 

Pokt  8vo.  Illustrated  boank.  -as. :  cloth  limp,  7S.  6tL 


4    CMATTO  A  WINDUS.  t>iiblUiier*.  in  St.  MarUaU  tane.  London.  W.C 

Buchanan  (Robert),  Novels,  Ac,  by. 

Crown  B«o,  dcHb  «xtra.  31. 6d.  mkH  :  post  ilvo.  aiuatimted  boards,  as.  eacb. 
Vbe  Shmdow  of  tb*  BwopO.  Lev*  M*  fov  Bror.    with  Fmnrisngrr, 


A  Child  of  Ho*n«o.  With  Frontispiece. 
Cod  and  tho  Hoa.  With  zi  IDustradons  by 
LaJy  Rllpoirtok,  XFksd.  Barnard. 
Tko  Haurtyrdom  of  HodoUao.  Wtah 
Frontispiece  l^  A.  W.  COOPBR. 


Anaaa  Water.  IFoxtflovo 

Tbo  Now  Abolavd.  I  BoolMil  D 

■ait  t  A  Story  of  a  Caravan.    With  Frooti^nece 

Th«  Master  of  tho  Hiao.  Whfa  Frontwk-^c 

Vbo  Holp  of  Uaao.  |  Wq^naa  aad  tfm  fcao. 


■Od  aad  Whtta  Wtatllf     Ciovb  Svow  dolh  extra,  y.  6tL 


no  WaadOHag  JOW  t  a  Christmas  CaroL     Crown  tvo,  doth,  61. 


Tlio  Charlatea.   B/  'Robkrt  Buchanan  and  hrnky  Murray.    Crown  tvob  «locl^  vfeh  a 

Fnmtia|.^cce  by  T.  H.  ROBINSON,  jr.  M. ;  post  8ro,  picture  boards,  %t. 
k  I  An  IdyD  of  the  Great  River.    Crown  Svo,  cloih,  gflt  top,  fir. 


Burton  (Robert).— The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.    With  Transla- 
tions of  the  Quotatiuns.    Demy  8vo,  cloth  estra,  js.  id. 
HolaaBholy  Aaatemloodi  An  Abridipnent  of  Burton's  Anatomy.    Post  8ro.  kili-cL,  sr.  &/. 

Caine  (Hall),  NoveU  by.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ys.  6d.  each. ;  post 

Svo,  illustrated  ooerds,  v.  each ;  cloth  limp,  ex.  6d.  each. 


Tbo  Shadow  of  a  OHmo.  |       A  Boa  of  Ha<av*  I       Th« 

Also  Library  Editions  of  The  Doomster  and  Tho  Shadow  of  a  Crimo,  set  in  new  ty}-e, 
crown  8vo,  and  bound  unlfona  with  Tho  ^liottaa.  6f.  cadi;  and  Chhap  I'oPtuiR  Hnrr/o.Ns  •?( 
Thtt  DoojBSteVt  Tho  Shadow  of  a  CifaiOi  and  A  Sob  of  Hadar,  medium  Sro,  ponrait-cortr. 

M.  eacli^ 

Cameron  (Commander  V.  Lovett).— The  CruUe  of  the  'Black 

Prince '  Prirateer.    Post  8vo,  picture  boards,  at. 

Canada  (Greater)  :  The  Paist.  Present,  and  Future  of  the  Canadian 

North- West.    By  B.  B.  OSBORN,  B.  A.    With  a  Map.    Crown  8vo;  doth.  3s.  td. 

Captain   Collet,    Soldier  of   the   Empire:    An  Autobiography. 

Edited  by  LOREDAN  LARCH  BY.    Translated  by  Mrs.  CAREY.    With  too  llliBtnitians.    Crown  8to 
doth,  y.  6rf. 

Cariyle  (Thomas).— On  the  Choice  of  Books.    Post  8vo.  cl.,  zi.  6d. 


OonoopoadOBOO  of  Thomao  Cariylo  aad  B.  W.  Bmoraoa.  ISSl-lSTB.    Edited  by 
C.  E.  NORTON.     With  Portraits.    Two  Vols.,  crown  Svo,  doth.  a4f- 

Carruth  (Hayden).— The  Adventures  of  Jones.    With  17  Illustra- 

tions.    Fcap.  8\-o,  doth,  as. _____^__^____^^_^^____ 

Chambers  (Robert  W.),  Stories  of  Paris  Life  by. 

Tho  KlaS  la  Tollow*    Crown  8to,  doth,  y.  6il. ;  fcapu  8vo,  doth  limp,  as.  6d. 
la  tho  QaarteP.   Fcap.  Bto.  doth,  as.  td. 

Chapman's  (Qeor|s:e),  Works.    Vol.  I.,  Plays  Complete,  including  the 

Doubtful  Ones.— VoL  IL.  Poems  and  Minor  Translations,  with  Essay  by  A.  C  SwiNBt/RNE.— VoL 
III.,  Translations  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.    Three  Vds..  crown  8ro,  doth.  jr.  6dL  eacti. 

Chappie  (J.  Mitchell).— The  Minor  Chord:  The  Story  of  a  Prima 

Donna^    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6d. 

Chaucer  for  Children :  A  Golden  Key.    By  Mrs.  H.  R.  Hawris.  With 

8  Coloured  Plates  and  30  Woodcuts.    Crown  4to,  cloth  extra,  y.6d. 

Chaaoer  for  Sohoola.    With  the  Story  of  hb  Times  and  his  Work.     By  Mis.  H.  R.  Haweis. 
A  New  Edition,  revised.    With  a  Frontispiece.    Demy  8vo.  doth,  ar.  6d, 

Chess,  The  Laws  and  Practice  of.    With  an  Analysis  of  the  Open- 
ings.   By  HOWARD  STAUNTON.    Edttted  by  R.  B.  WORMALa    Crown  Svo,  doth.  y. 

Tho  Hlaor  TaoUOO  of  ChoOS  t  A  Treatise  on  the  Deployment  of  the  Forces  in  obedience  to  Sirs- 
tagic  PrindF^e.    By  F.  K.  YOUNG  and  E.  C  HoWHLU     Long  fcap.  8vo.  doth.  ts.  6d. 

Tho  HaatladO  ChoOO  Toaraamoat.  Containing  the  Authoriwd  Account  of  the  ay)  Games 
played  Ang.-9ept.,  1895.  With  Annotations  by  PiLLSiniRV.  Lasker.  Tarkakcm.  Stkinitz. 
SCHIFKBRS,  TbICHMANN,  BARDELKHRN,  BLACKUURNE^  GUNSBHRG.  TiNSLEV.  MA.HON.and 
Albim  ;  Bioflnphical  Sketches  of  the  Chess  Masters. 
Cheaper 


*  Albim  ;  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Chess  Masters,  antf  (  >  Portraits.  Edited  by  H.  F.  Cheshire, 
Cheaper  Edition.    Crown  Sro,  doth,  u. 


Clare  (Austin),  Stories  by. 

rov  tao  bovo  of  a  Laos.    Post  avo.  illustrated  boards,  ar. ;  doOi,  as.  M, 

■ar  theBlMOtthd  Blvori  TalMandSkfltctiaslaSouthTynsdak.    Crown  8?o.  deih,  jf.  W. 


CtlATTO  a  WINDUS.  Pul»lt»b«rj.  in  St.  WUrtln't  Lane.  Landon.  W.B.    i 
CHve  (Mrs.  Archer),  Novels  by.    Post  Svo,  illusL  boards,  ».  each. 

*»Bi  v*nnil.  I         Vhr  F«Bl  F«ctbU  «u»iI  Mi  W»«. 

Clodd  (Edward.  F.R.A.S.).— Myths  and  Dreama.    Cr.  Bvo,  31.  6d. 
Coatea  (Anne).— I^e's  Diary.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  31. 6d. 
Cobtwn  (J.  Maclaren),  Novels  by. 

Tlia  Sad  Snltui.    OgnevD,  d«liDiii.3i.«it  ;  pDUSiD.  Duonnd  Imvdii.  u. 

Coleridge  (M.  E.).— The  Seven  Sleepers  of  Bphesns.   Fcap.  Svo, 


Collins  (Ct   Allaton) The  Bar  Sinister.    Post  Svo.  boarda,  as. 

Collins  {John  Churton,  M.A.),  Books  by. 


Collins  (Mortimer  and  Frances),  Novels  by. 


Collins  (Wllkle),  Novels  by. 


TO*  Saoamumm. 
n*  4iMa>  at  HSATts. 


ikavKouloa 
CiutoMaTklK 


'^SUSSl" 


Cotman's  (Qeorge)  Humorous  Works:  'Broad  Grins,'  'My  Night- 

Ctrwa  mJ  BB^ii.'  &?    With  Uli  ind  FiMiHiplan.    Cio-n  8to,  doUi  Mri.  si.td. 

Colqnhoun  (M.  J.).— Every  Inch  a  Soldier.  Ciowd  Svo,  cloth, 
Colt -breaking.  Hints  on.  By  W.  M.  Hutchisob.  Cr.  Svo,  el..  31.  6d. 
Compton  (Herbert). —The  Inimitable  Mrs.  MassHigham:  a 
Convalescent  Cookery.  By  Cathhrink  Ryaw.  Cr.  Svo,  n. ;  el.,  h.  6if. 
Cooper  (Edward  H.).—QeoHory  Haml Iton.  Cr.  Bvo,  cloth.  3J.  6J. 
Cornish  (J.  F.).?*  Sotir  Orapes :  A  Novel.  Cr.  Svo,  cloth ,  gilt  top,  6s . 
Cornwall.— Popular  Romances  ol  the  West  of  England;  or,  The 


Cotes  (V.  Cecil).— TwoQIrlson  a  Barge.    With  44  Illastraiiosa  by 
Craddock  (C.  Egbert).  Sto~ries  by.  ^"^  ' 

m»  YmtowJ  StM.    Cro-i:«.Q,cl«'i«Hrfcy.M. 

Cram   (Ralph  Adams).-Black  Spirits  and  White.     Fcap.  8**^ 


6   CHATTO  4  WiNDUS,  l^ubltobers,  iii  81.  Mvtta'a 


Lmidoa.  W.C 


Crellin  (H.  N.),  Books  by. 

BooMliccs  or  th«  Old  B«ra<Ilo*    With  at  llMftrattoiis  by  S.  L.  Wooou  Ccomt  9m,  dofit.  5:.  ^ 
T»I«S  of  tta«  Caliph.    Crown  bro.  UoCh,  tu. 
Tha  Nmzar«nttSl  A  Dnm.i.    Crown  Svo.  u. 


Crlm  (Matt.).— Adventares  of  a  Fair  Rebel.     Crown  Svo,  cloth 

extra,  wiih  a  FroDti»pi»c<  by  DAN.  BEARD,  y.  6d. ;  post  »ro.  illustrated  boards,  as.  

Crockett  (S.  R.)  and  others.— Tales  of ~Our  Coast.     By  S.  R 

r.RocKi:]  r.  GiLKERT  Parker.  Harold  Frhoeuc.  *Q.,'  and  w.  Clark  russbu-     \^^'. 
lUubtritions  by  1- R  ANK  BraNQWVN.    Crown  8»o,  cloth.  3f.  6a. 

Croker   (Mirs^  B.  M.),    NoveU  by.     Crown  8vo,  clotb  extra,  y,  61 

each :  post  8vo.  iUustnAed  boafd«.  a/,  oach ;  doth  Hnp,  ns.  6d.  each. 
FmUjt  MlM  MttvlU*.  


Fropar 
ABM 

Two 


Prite. 
of 


AWmamUw 
•To  LtS 
AThlvd 


vniotfo  Tploo  A  Jutit 


IB  tho  KiBtfdom  of  Kovry. 


Crown  8vo,  doth  KCbn,  y.  6A  each. 
I    Hla  itRlmo ino*B  ~ 

.  I 


JOMB, 


The 


1 

OO.    With  6  niufctrations  by  SIDNEY  PACBT.    Crown  ivo,  doth,  gilt  topb  &f. 

Crulkshank's  Comic  Aimanaclc     Complete  in  Two  Sbries 

FiR.sr,  from  1835  to  1843;  the  Second,  from  ia44  toiSs>    A  Gatheriiv of  the  Best  1-Jvn..'  - 
thackhray.  Hood,  maymbw,  Albert  Smith,  a'Beckbtt.  Robert  Brouch.  *c.  v.i- 
niimrruus  Steel  Eng^raving^s  and  Woodcuts  by  GboRCB  CRUIKSHANK.  HiNB,  LaNDELLS,  1'. 
Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  clotli  gilt,  js.  (td.  each. 
Tho  UfO  Of  Ooortfo  Craliiahaak.     By  BLANCHAltD  JbrrolP.     With  84  IBaatxaaons  asi  i 
BiNiDin-iiphy.    Crown  8to,  cloA)  extra,  ^.  6d. 

Cumming  (C.  FrOordon),  Works  by.    Demy  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  &.  Cd.  ea. 

la  tho  Hobrldoa.    With  an  Autotype  Frootispiece  and  S3  IlhiaCratiow. 
In  tho  Hlmalajaa  aad  oa  th«  ladlaa  Flains.  Whh  4a 

la  Oojfloa.    With  38  IRu&trations. 


Two  Happy  Yi  

Via  Corawall  to  K^ypt.    With  a  PhotoyraTUfe  Frontispiece.    Demy  8»o.  doth.  yy.  gd^ 


Cussans  (John  E.).— A  Handbook  of  Heraldry;  with  Instractions 

for  Tracini;  Pedigrees  and  Deciphering  Ancient  MSS^  Ac    Fourth  Editwa,  rerbed,  with  408  H'oo^iibt} 
and  2  Coloured  Plates.    Crown  8yo,  doth  extra.  Ca. 

Cypies  (William).— Hearts  of  Oold.    Crown 8vo,  cloth,  y.  6d. 
baudet  (Alphonse).— The  Evan^list;  or.  Port  Salvation.  Crown 

_    8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6iC  ;  post  8ro,  illustrated  boards,  w. 

Davenant  (Francis,  M. A.). —Hints  for  Parents  on  the  Clioiceof 

a  Profesdon  for  their  Sons  when  BtMrBag  la  Life.    Crown  Bifo.  cleth.  tr.  6d, 

Davidson  (Hugh  Coleman).— Mr.  Sadler's  Daughters.     With  a 

Frontispiece  by  STANLEY  WOOD.    Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  y.  <rfL 

Davies  (Dr.  N.  E.  Yorke-),  Worlcs  by.    Cr.  Svo,  is.  ea.;  cL,  if.  6^  ea. 

Oao  Thottsaad  Hodloal  Maxima  aad  Sovfloal  Blata. 

MaMWnr  Hints  t  A  Mother's  Guide  in  Health  and  Disease. 
Foods  tor  tho  nitl  The  Dietetic  Cure  of  Corpulency  and  of  Got 

AidB  to  Loaj  I4fO.    Crown  8vo.  v. ;  doth  limp,  «.  6d. 


.11    4  iro  iiiu9«.f«iiuii9  uj  nunc    i^i^inni,  jj.  uu. 

TMaurice)^  The  Jouirnal~of~Edited  by  G.  S.  Tfebutien. 

■by  Saintr-Bbuvb.    Translated  from  the  soth  French  Edition  by  Jessie  P.  Fkoti: 


Davles'  (Sir  John)  Complete  Poetical  Works.  Collected  and  Edit&l 

with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Rev.  A.  B.  GROSAKT.  D.D,    Two  Vols.,  crown  Bro,  doth,  3*.  t^'.  t  ^  ' 

Dawson  (ErasmusTAl^B.).-- Th^  Fou n taiiTof  Youth. "Crown 8vo, 

cloth  extra,  with  Two  Illustrations  by  HUME  NiSRKT,  y.  6d. 

De  Querin 

With  a  Memoir 

INGHAM.     Fcap.tJvo.  half-bound,  as.  6d. 

be  Malstre  (Xavier).— A  Journey  Round  my  Room.    Translated 

by  HhnrY  ATTWELL,    Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  aj.  w. 

be  Miile  (James).— A  Castle  in  Spain.   Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  with 

a  Frontispiece,  y.  td, 

berB>r(the) :  The  Blue  Ribbon  of  the  Turf.    With  Brief  AccouDts 

of  The  oaks.   By  Louis  Henry  curzow.   Crown  8»o.  cloth  limp.  *..  6A . 

Derwent  (Leith),  Novels  by.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  31. 6rf.  each. 

Owe  Lady  of  Toara.  I       CIroe'i  liOifga. 


bewar  (fTR.).— A  Ramble  Round  the  Qiobe.    With  aaolllustra- 

Crown  Svo,  doth  extra,  is.  Ut. 


CHATTO  A  WINDU8.  Publltherj,  iii  St,  Martin's  Uiii«,  Londoa,  W.C.    7 


De  Wlndt  (Harry)*  Books  by. 

Thvoafh  ibm  OoM-Ftolds  of  Almaka  to  Btffag  Straits.   With  Map  and  33  fullpan  Ulnt* 

tndons.    CbemsrXnue.    Demy  Sre,  doth,  &c 
TWie  Tal—  of  TamTOl  aad  AdTOntugo.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6d. 

Dickens  (Charles),  About  England  with.    By  Alfrbd  Rimmsr. 

Wlthsyllhmratloqiby  C  A.  VAftPHRHOOP  anjthe  Author.    Square  8vo,  cloth,  y. id. 

Dictionaries. 


Thm  Boadov^B  Handbook  of  Famoos  Mamos  In  Pletloa,  AllaBlona,  Boterenoaa. 
FvovoviM*  Plots,  StOtiSSi  and  Foons.  Together  with  an  ENGLISH  AND  AMHRICAN 
BIBLIOGRAPHY,  and  a  List  op  the  Authors  and  Dates  op  Dramas  and  operas.  By 
Rev.  E.  C.  Brbwer,  LL.D  A  Naw  Edition.  Rerised  and  Enlaigsd.     Crown  Bvo,  doth.  7s.  6d. 

a  Motloaarjr  of  Mlsaolos  s  InitatiTe,  Realistic,  and  Dogmatic.  By  the  Rer.  E.  C.  Brbwbr. 
LL.D.    Crown  8vo,  doth,  y.  td. 

Vasilllas  Short  Sairlags  of  Oraat  Haa.   With  Historical  and  Ezplaaatofy  Notes  by  Samuel 


A.  BBNT,  A.M.    Crown  8to,  cloth  extra,  «.  id. 
TbO  Slaatf  Dlotlonavy  1  Etymolofflcal.  Historical,  and  AnecdotaL    Crown  8yo.  cloth.  6s.  6d. 
WovdSi  nsts.  and  Phvasosi  A  Dictionary  of  Curious,  Quafait.  and  Out-oT-che-Way  Matters.  By 
ELIH2BR  EDWARDS.    Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  y.  6d. ' 

Dllke  (Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Charles,  Bart.,  M. P.). —The  British  Empire. 


Crown  tro,  buclcram,  y.  6tit 


Dobson  (Austin),  Works  by. 

Thomas  Bawlok  and  his  FopUs.   with  95  IBustrations.    Square  8vo.  doth.  y.  M 
FonP  Franshwomoa*    With  Four  Portraits.    Crown  8vo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  6s. 
■I^rtsonth  CoataKT  VltfnsttSO.    In  three  series.     Crown  Svo,  buckram.  &r.  each. 
A  Faladln  of  FhllaathvoFF.  and  othsv  Fapovs.      With  a  Dhistrations.     Crown  tvo. 
bttcknun.  6t. 

i>obson  (W.  T.).— Poetical  Ingenuities  and  Eccentricities.  Post 

tro,  doth  Ump,  ar.  6a. 

Donovan  (Dick),  Detective  Stories  by. 

Post  8vo,  iUnstrated  boards,  v.  each  :  doth  limp,  sr.  6ii.  each. 


Tha  ■an-Haator.   IVantodl     _ 
Oaaght  at  liast.      t  Traskod  to  Doonk 
Tnokod  and  TakSB.  _ 
Who  FolsoBOd  Hottjr  IhwsaB  ? 
•asplslon  Jjponaod.  


A  DotooUvo*s  Triumphs. 
In  tho  Grip  of  ths  Law. 
FMm  Infonnatloa  Rooolvsd. 
UnkbirUBk.    i    Dark  Ossds. 
Biddias  Road. 


Crown ivo,  dothcxtra,  y.  6d. each :  poat  Svo,  Htustnted boards,  as.  each ;  doth,  as.  6d.  each. 

ItnmF 


With  a3  nittstrations. 

Vha  ■Fstonr  of  Jamaloa  TsCTaoo.       I    Tho  Chfonlslss  of  Hlohaal  Danovltoh. 

Crown  Svo,  duth.  y.  6d.  each. 
Tho  Kooords  of  Vlaosnt  Trill,  of  tho  DotoeUvo  Soraloo.  I  Talos  of  Tsnov. 
Tho  AdyontqgQS  of  Tylog  Tatlocli,  FrlTato  Dotocttvs. 


Dowlinjg  (Richard). —Old  Corcoran's  Money.  Crown  8vo.  cl.,  y.  6d. 
Doyle  (A.  Conan).— The  Firm  of  Olrdlestone.  Or.  8vo,  cl.,  35.  6d. 
Dramatists,  The  Old.     Cr.  8vo,  cL  ex.,  with  Portraits,  31.  6d,  per  Vol. 

Bob  #00000*0  Works,    Wkh  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory,  and  a  Biographical  Memoir  by 

WILLIAM  GlPPORD.    Edited  hf  Colonel  CUMNINCHAM.    Three  Vols. 
Chapman's  WoPks.  _Three  Vola.    VoL  I.  contains  the  Plays  complete ;  Vol.  II.,  Poems  and  Minor 

III.,  Translations  of  tlie  Iliad  and  Od>>ssey. 


Vol. 
CUNNINCVIAM.    One  Vol. 


Translatfoos,  with  an  Essay  by  A.  C.  SWINBURNE ;  Vol.  III.,  Translations  i 
Ma»lowo*s  Works.  Edited,  with  NotesJ>y  Colonel  Cunningham.  One 
BtassingOg*S  Plays.   From  GipPORD'S  Text.    Edited  by  Colonel  CUNNlNw..^,..    x^..c  >».. 

Dudffoon  (R.  E.,  M.D.).— The  i>rolongatlon  of  Life.     Crown  8vo, 

buckram,  y.  6d. _»__«»___ 

Duncan  (Sara  Jeannette:  Mrs.  Evbrard  Cotbs),  Works  by 

Crown  tvo.  doth  extra,  "js.  6d.  each. 
A  SoolaJ  Dopactnvo.   with  nt  lUustraOons  by  F.  H.  TOWNSP.ND. 


An  AsMVlsaa  Qlrl  In  London.  With  80  illustrations  by  F.  H.  Townsend. 
Tho  Blm^O  AdvsntVMS  of  a  Homsahlh.    with  37  Illustrations  by  F.  H.  TOWNSBNix 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  ar*  6i.  each. 
_A  Dandhtor  of  To-Oa]r*_       I       Yoraon's  Aaat.   with  47  Illustrations  by  Hal  Hurst. 

Dutt  (Romesh  C.).— England  and  India:    A  Record  of~Progre^ 

during  One  Hundred  Years.    Crown  tyo,  cloth,  ar. 

Early  English  Poets.     Edited,  with  Introductions  and  Annotations, 

Dy  Rev.  A.  B.  GROSART,  D.D.    Crown  Svo.  doth  boards,  y.  6dL  per  Volume. 
FlOtohOP's  (Olios)  Comploto  Fosms.    One  VoL 
DsTlos*  (Sir  John)  Comploto  Postloal  Works.  Two  Vola. 
Honlok's  (Bohort)  Comploto  Colloetod  Pooms 


Three  Vols. 
Sldnoy*s  (SlP  PhUlp)  Comploto  Pootloal  Worhs.    Three  Vols. 

Edgcumbe  (Sir  E.  R.  Pearce).— Zephyrus:    A  Holiday  in  Brazil 

and  on  the  River  Phtfe.    With  4a  Illus^rions.    Crown  8yo.  cloth  extra,  y. 

Edwardes  (Mrs.  Annie),  Novels  by.  Post  8vorniust.  bds.,  25.  each. 

Arohlo  LovolL  I    A  Point  of  Honovp. 

A  FlastOP  Salat.    Crown  Stb,  doth.  y.  6A. 


8   CHATTO  ft  WINDUS.  Publishers,  iii  St.  Martlii's  Lane,  London,  W.C 


Edwards  (Ellezer).— Words,  Facts,  and   Phrases:    A  dictionary 

of  Curious.  Quaint,  and  Out-of-<he-Way  Matters.    Cheaper  Edition.    Crowu  8vo.  doth,  y.  6<<. 

Egan  (Pierce).— Life  In   London,    with  an  Introduction  by  John 

Camden  H otten.  and  a  Orfoured  Frontis; >iecc.    Small  deuiy  8to,  cloth,  y.  6>/. 

Ecerton  (Rev.  J.  C,  M. A.).  — Sussex  Folk  and  Sussex  Ways. 

IVith  IntfOdMction  by  Rev.  Dr.  H.  WaCE.  and  Tour  Illustrations.    Crown  Syo,  cloth  ex^ra.  5*^ 

Eggleston  (Edward).—Roxy ;  A  Novel.    Post  8vo.  illust.  boards,  ts. 
Englishman   (An)   in  Paris.      Notes  and  Recollections  during  the 

Reign  of  Louis  Philtppe  and  the  Empire.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6rf. 

Englishman's  House,  The :  A  Practical  Guide  for  Selecting  or  Build- 

ing  a  House.     By  C.  J.  RICHARDSON.    Coloured  Frontispiece  and  534  lllusts.    Cf.  Sto.  doth,  y.  (td. 

Ewald  (Alex.  Charles,  F.S.A.),  Works  by. 

Th%  Llw  and  Tlmos  of  Pvlno*  Charios  Btaart,  Count  of  AJfaany  (Thb  Young  prbtsn- 

DER).    With  a  Poitndt.    Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  7/.  6d. 
Stori—  l>om  tho  Stato  Papers.    With  Autotype  Frontispiece.    Crown  8yo,  doth,  fa. 

Eyes,  Our ;  How  to  Preserve  Them.    By  John  Browning.    Cr.  8vo.  is. 
Familiar  Short  Sayings  of  Qreat  Men.   By  Samdbl  Arthur  Bbnt, 

A.M.    Fifth  Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  yj.  td. 

Faraday  (Michael),  Works  by.    Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  45.  6d.  each. 

Tho  Gtaomloal  Hlstonr  of  a  Candle  t  Lectures  delivered  before  a  JuTcnile  Audience.    Edited 

by  WILLIAM  CROOKRS,  F.CS.    With  numerous  lllustratioos. 
Ob  iha  Variooa  Poveoa  of  Natuvo,  and  iholr  Rolatlons  to  oaoh  othov.    Edited  by 
William  CROOKES.  F.C.S.    With  illustrations.  

Farrer  (J.  Anson). —War:  Three  Essays.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.  15.  6d. 
Fenn  (Q.  Manvlile),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  y.  &/.  each  ;  post  Sro,  Illustrated  boards,  ar.  each. 
Thm  Mow  MlstMSO.   I  WttBOu  to  tlio  Dood.  I  Tho  ««•«  Uly.  I  Ttao  Wblto  Ylitftai. 


a  Woman  Vorth  Wlnnliif. 
Cuvaad  hjr  A  FortoBO. 
Tbo  Caao  of  Allaa  OraF* 
GoBUBodoro  JBBk. 
■laok  Blood. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  y.  ti.  eacli. 

Ooablo  CoBBlBg. 
A  Fluttered  Doveoota. 
KlBg  of  the  Gaatle. 
The    Master  of  the  Ceve- 
Biontee. 

Crown  Sto,  doth,  gilt  top,  ts.  each. 


The  Story  of  aatoay  Graoa 
The  HaB  with  a  Shadow. 
One  Maid's  Mlaohlei: 
This  Mao's  WtfO. 
Ib  Jeopardy. 


A  GrtmsoB  Grlma. 

The  Bm4  of  PlamoBds,  aad  Three  Bits  of  Paste. 


Feuerheerd  (H.).— The  Gentleman's  Cellar;  or,  The  Butler  and 

Cellarman's  Guide.    Fcap.  8ro.  cloth,  if. 

Fiction,   A  Catalogue  of,  with  Descriptive  Notices  and  Reviews   of 

oyer  NINE  HUNDRED  NOVHL-S.  will  be  sent  firee  by  Messrs.  Chat  TO  &  WiNPUS  upon  application.  _ 

Fin- Bee. —The  Cupboard  Papers :  Observations  on  the  Art  of  Living 

and  Dining.    Post  8yo,  cloth  limp,  ax.  6rf. 

Ffrework-Makingt  The  Complete  Art  of ;  or.  The  Pyrotechnist's 

Treasury.    Dy  THOMAS  KENTISH.    Witli  967  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  (>d. 


First  Book,  My.    By  Walter  Besant,  James  Payn.  W.  Clark  Rus- 
sell, GRANT  A  LI  EN.  HALL  CAINB,  GBORGB  R.  SIMS.  RUDYARO  KiPLING,   A.  CONAN  DOYL.B. 

M.  E.  Braddon.  f.  W.  Robinson.  H.  Rider  Haggard.  R.  m.  Ballantynh.  1.  Zangwill, 

MORLF.Y  RORHKTS.  D.  CHRISTIE    .Ml'RRAY,  MaRV  CORBLLI,  J.  K.  JEKOME.  JOHN  STRANGB 

Wintkk.  Bret  Harte,  •  y..'  Robert  Rixhanan,  and  R.  L.  Stevenson.  With  a  Prefatory  Stoiy 
by  Jerome  K.  Jerome,  and  185  illustrations.    A  New  Edition.    Small  demy  8vo.  art  linen,  y.  6d, 

Fitzgerald  (Percy),  Works  b>. 

Little  BssaFSl  Passages  from  the  Letters  of  CHaRLB2>  Lamb.    PostBro,  doth,  9S,  CA 
Fatal  Zero.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6»/. ;  p^st  8yo.  illustrated  boards^  %s. 

Post  8vo.  illustrated  lx>ards,ax.  each. 
Bella  DoBBB.          I    The  Lady  of  Braatome.       I    The  Beoood  Mrs.  TlIlotaoB. 
Polly.  I     Mover  Forgotten. [_  BeveBty-fl ve  Brooke  Street. 

Sir  HeBry  IrvlBg:  Twenty  Years  at  the  Lyceum.    With  Portrait.    Crown  8vo.  doth.. » j.  grf. 

Flammarion  (Camille),  Works  by. 

Popular  Astronomy  t  A  General  Description  of  the  Heavens.    Translated  by  J.  ELLARD  GORB, 

T.R.A.S.    With  Three  Plates  niui  288  Illustrations.    Medium  8vo.  doth,  tor.  6tL 
Urania t  A  Romance.    With  87  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  y. 

Fletcher's   (Qfles,  B.D.)    Complete  Poems:    Christ's  Victorie  in 

Heaven,  Christ's  Victoria  op  Eatth.  Christ's  Triumph  over  Death,  and  Minor  Poems,    With  Notes  bv 
Iter.  A.  B.  GROa*«T.  D.D.    Crown  8vo,  doth  boards,  91.  M, 


CHATTO  d'WINDUS,  Publishers,  m  St.  JVUrtin's  tjine,  Londoii,  W.C.    Q 
|k>rbe5   (Archibald).— The  Life  of   Napoleon  III.      With  Photo- 

flrravure  Frontispi«ce  aiid  Thirty-six  fuU-pagc  Illustrattons.    Cheaper  Issue.    I>ciny  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 

Pranclllon  (R.  B.),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  Axtra,  31.  6d.  each ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  u.  each. 

Dim  by  Qua.                       I    A  Real  Queen.            |    A  Dotf  and  hie  Shadow. 
Hopes  of  Sandt    IDustrated.      

Poet  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  u.  each. 
Queen  Oopketaa.    I    Olriupla.       I    Romances  of  the  Law.    I    King  ov  Knave? 

4aek  lh>rle*S  Daughter.    Crown  Svo,  doth,  y-  6d. 

Frederic  (Harold),   NoveU  by.    Post  Svo,  cloth  extra,  35.  6(i.  each ; 

IDustrated  boards,  sr.  aactu 

■eth's  Byotheys  Wits. I       The  Laurton  Otel. 

French  Literature,  A  History  of.     By  Henry  Van  Laun.    Three 

Vols.,  demy  Svo,  doth  boards,  aas.  6tL 

Pry's  (Herbert)  Royal  Quide  to  the  London  Charities,     kdited 

by  John  LanB.  ,  Publisbed  Annually.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  tr.  6d. 

Gardening  Boolcs.    Post  Svo.  is.  each ;  cloth  limp.  is.  6d.  each. 

A  Tear's  Work  In  Garden  Mid  Greenhouse.   By  Georgb  Glbnny. 
Household  Hortlonlture.    ByTouand  Janb  Ierkold.    Illustrated. 
The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent.   ByTou  Jrrrold. 


QiTrdner  (Mrs.  Alan)*— Rifle  and  Spear  with  the  Rajpoots :  Being 

the  Narrative  of  a  Winter's  Trarel  and  Sport  Iq  Northern  India.    With  numerous  Illustratioas  by  the 
Author  and  F.  H.  TOWNSBND.    Demy  4to.  half-bound,  ais. 

Qaulot  (Paul).— The  Red  Shirts:    A  Tale  of  "The  Terror."   Trans- 
lated by  John  DB  VilLIBKS.    with  a  Frontispiece  by  STANLBY  WOOD.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  y.  6d, 

Qentleman's   Magazine,    The.      is.    Monthly.      Contains  Stories, 

Articles  upon  Literature.  Science.  Biography,  and  Art  and  *  Table  Talk '  by  SYLVANUS  URBAN. 
*^  Bound  ybtumu/tr  reant  years  kept  in  stocky  8r.  id.  each.    Cases  for  binding-,  as.  each, 

Qentleman's  Annual,  The.    Published  Annually  in  November.    15. 

That  for  1903  Is  entitled  The  B 
•Dd Edited^ T.  W.  SPBIGHT. 


Thatjor  i«»  Is  entitled  Thejitrange  Hzperienees  of  Mr.  Versohoyle,  told  by  Himself, 
";edby'~ 


Qerman  Popular  Stories.      Collected  by  the  Brothers  Grimm  and 

Translated  by  Edgar  TAYLOR.    With  Jntroductioo  by  JOHN  RUSKIN,  and  aa  Steel  Plates  aftei 
GBORCB  CRUIKSHANK.    Square  Svo,  cloth,  6s.  6d. ;  gilt  edges,  7s,  6d. 

Qibbon  (Chas.),  Novels  by.  Cr.  Svo.  cl..  35. 6d,  ea.;  post  Svo,  bds..  25.  ea. 

HoUn  Gray.  With  Frontispiece.  I    Xioving  a  Dream.  |  The  Hraes  of  Tarrow. 

The  Golden  Shaft.   With  Frontispiece.       |     Of  High  Degree. 


She  Flower  of  the  Torest. 
The  Dead  Heart. 
Vor  Ijaok  of  Gold. 
What  WIU  the  World  Bay? 
for  the  King.  


Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  as.  each. 

A  Hard  Knofe 

?|ueen  of  the  Meadow, 
n  Pastures  Green. 
In  liove  and  War. 
A  Heart's  Problem. 


By  Head  and  Stream. 

Fanoy  Free. 

In  Honour  Bound. 

Hsart's  DeUght. 

Blood-Money. 


Qlbney  (Somervi He) .—Sentenced  I    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  is.  6d. 
Gilbert  (W.  S.),  Original  Plays  by.    In  Three  Series,  25.  6d.  each? 

The  FIRST  SRRIBS  contains :  The  Wicked  World— Pygmalion  and  Galatea— Charity*  The  Princess^ 

The  Palace  of  Truth— Trial  by  Jury. 
The  Srcono  SERIBS  :  Broken  Hearts— Engatred— Sweethearts— Gretchen—Dani  Druce— Tom  Cobb 

— H.M.S.  '  Pinafore'— The  Sorcerer— The  Pirates  of  Penzance. 
Tbe  Third  SbribS:  Conwdy  and  TragedT— Foggerty's  Fairy— RosencrantJ!  and  Guildenstem- 

Pationce— Princess  Ida— The  Mikado— Kuddigore— The  Yeomen  of  the  Guard— The  Gondoliers^ 

The  Mountebanks— Utopia. 

■Ight  Original  Comlo  Operas  written  by  W.  S.  Gilbbrt.    In  Two  Series.    Demv  Svo,  cloth, 

as.  6d.  each.    The  FIRST  cont.ilnine:  The  Sorcerer— H.M.S.  'Pinafore '—The  Piratesof  Penance— 

lolanthe— Patience— Princess  Ida— The  Mikado— Trial  t^  Jury. 
The  Shcond  SBRIBS  containinji^:  Tbe  Gondoliers— The  Grand  Duke— The  Yeomen  of  the  Guard— 

His  Excellency— Utopia.  Limited— Ruddlgore— The  Mountebanks— Haste  to  the  Wedding. 
The  Gilbert  and  BuUlvan  Birthday  Booki  Quotations  for  Evwy  Day  in  the  Year,  selected 

Itom  PUys  by  W.  S.  GiLBBRT  set  to  Mbdr  by  Sir  A.  SULLIVAN.    CompUsd  ^y  ALBX  WATSON. 

Hoyal  s6mo,  JapaaeM  leathsr,  as.  6d. 


f    CHATTO  *  WINDtJ5.  thiMUhsn,  iti  St.  M«rtlfl*s  Laac,  Leadaa,  W.C. 


Qilbert  (William).  —  James   Duke,    C«8termonger.     Post   8vot 

illustrated  boards,  ax.  ^ 

Qlssing  (Aisrernon).— A  Secret  of  the  North  5ea.    Crown  8v(\ 

cloih.  gilt  top,  6j. ___^__^,^__^_____^_____^.^___________^^____^__^— — 

QIanville  (Ernest),  Novels  hy,  > 

^  Crown  8vo.  doth  «strB.  3r.  6A  each ;  pott  tro,  fllttstnted  boardi,  •/.  «aclL 
Tta«  Lost  H«l««sa  i  A  Tale  of  Love.  Battle,  and  Adventttra.    "WHh  Two  Ilfaislxatioas  bf  H.  NSBBT 
The  FoMlakar :  A  Romance  of  Mashoaaland.    With  Two  lUuattatioiiS  hf  HUMB  NlSBBT. 
A  Wmir  Colonist,  with  a  Frontispiece  by  Stanlkv  ATOOD. 

The  Ooldoa  Moek.    Witli  a  Frontispiece  by  Stan'LEY  WOOD.    Crown  fro,  cloth  extia,  3^.  id. 
Kloof  TAVIIfl.    Crown  8vo  cloth,  m.  6J, 

Talos  from  ttao  Void.    With  TwelM  inostiations  br  M.  NiSBET.    Crown  8ro.  doth.  y.  6/. 
Max  Thmmtom  A  Boys'  Story  of  the  War.    With  Six  fuU-pag*  IBiistnllona.    SmaD  demy  tirp^ 
cloth,  gilt  edges,  ^ [Sk^Pify. 

Qlenny  (Qeors:e).— A  Year's  Work  In  Garden  and  Qreenhotiae: 

Practical  Advice  as  to  tl>e  Management  of  the  Flower.  Fruit,  aad  Frane  Cardan.  Pott»ro,  tr.  tdotlt,  xx.fct 

Godwin  (William).— Lives  of  the  Necromancers.   PostSvo,  cl.,2y. 
Qolden   Treasury   of  Thous:ht«  The:  A  Dictionary  of  Quotations 

from  the  Bet  Authors.    By  Theodorh  TayloK.    Crown  8ro.  cloth,  y.  td. 

Qoodman  (E.  J.).— The  Fate  of  Herl>ert  Wayne/  Cr.  8vo,  y.6d. 
Qreelcs  and    Romans,  The  Life   of  the,  described  from  Antique 

Monuments.    By  ERi<rsT  GuHL  and  W.  KoNBR.    E<Ut«d  by  Dr.  F.  HUBPFBR.    WMi  S4S  nbata' 

tions.    Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  yr .  6d. 

Qrevilie  (Henry).— Nikanor.    Translated  by  Eliza  £.  Chase.    Post 

9ro,  illmtrated  boarda.  a*. 

Qrey  (Sir  Qeors:e).— The  Romance  of  a  Proconsul:  Being  the 

Personal  Ufa  and  Memoirs  of  Sir  GBORCB  GRBY,  K.CB.  By  JAUBS  MILNB.  With  PMtxait.  SBCOND 

Edition.    Crown  8vo.  Iiuckram.  61. 

Griffith  (Cecil).— Corinthia  Marazion :  A  Novel.    Crown  8vo.  cloth 

extra,  y.  6JL 

Gunter  (A.  Claverlng,   Author  of  'Mr.   Barnes  of  New  Yorlc'). — 

A  Florida  Bnohfcntmont.    Crown  Svo.  doth,  y.  6d. 

Habl>erton  (John,  Author  of  *  Helen's  Babies '),  Novels  by. 

Post  Svo,  doth  ttmpt  ar.  6d.  each. 
Braotoit'B  Bayoa.  |       Coaatry  liOtli. 

Hair,  The:  Its  Treatment  in  Health,  Weakness,  and  Disease.    Trans> 

lated  from  the  Gennan  of  Dr.  J.  Pmcus.    Crown  8yo.  u. ;  doth,  u.  td. 

Hake  (Dr.  Thomas  Gordon),  Poems  by.     Cr.  Svo,  d.  ex..6f.  each. 

Mow  ■ymbolB.            I       liOSondo  of  tho  Morrow.       I       Tbo  Sori 
MaldOB  Beataay*    Small  4to,  doth  extra,  8c. 


Halifax  (C.).— Dr.  Rumsey's  Patient.     By  Mrs.  L.  T.  Mbadb  and 

CLiPFORD  Halifax,  M.D.    Crown  8ro.  doth,  y.  6rf. 

Hall  (Mrs.  S.  C.).— Sketches  of  Irish  Character.    With  numerous 

Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood  by  MACLISB,  GilBBRT,  HaRVBY,  and  GBORGB  CRUIKSHANK. 

Small  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  js.  6d. 

Hall  (OwenT.  Novels  by.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  6^  each. 

Tlie  Traok  of  a  Storm.         \       Joteaa.        ^ 

Bnrotea.    Crown  8vo.  cloth.  gOt  top,  to. 

Halliday  (Andrew). — Every »day  Papers.    Post  Svo,  boards,  a^. 
Hamilton  (Cosmo).— Stories  by.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  35.  6tf.  each. 

Tho  Glamoar  of  tho  ImpoMlblo. I       Thron<h  a  Koyholo. 

Handwriting,  The  Philosophy  of.     With  over  100  Facsimiles  an3 

Explanatory  Text.    By  DON  Phlix  OB  SALAMANCA.    Post  <to,  half-cicitb.  af.  64, ^ 

Hanlcy-Panky :  «t  Easy  and  Difficult  Tricks,  White  Magic,  Sleight  of 

Han<i;  &c.    Edited  by  W.  H.  CREMHR.    With  aoo  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  dotit  extra.  4f .  6rf. 

Hardy  (Iza  Duffus).— The  Lesser  Evil.   Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6y.  jshcnfy. 
Hardy  (Thomas).— Under  the  Greenwood  Tree.     Post  Svo.  cloth 

y.  W. ;  Hhiatntad  boards,  ar. ;  doth  Ump.  ar.  6d, 


CHATIO  *  WINDU8.  PvMlsfaera,  iii  St.  MaiHa'c  LaiM.  London.  W.C.    n 
Harte's  (BreQ  Collected  Works.    Revised  by  the  Author.  LIBRARY 

EDITION,  In  Ten  Volumes,  crown  8vo,  doth  extra.  &r.  each. 
VoL        I.  COIIPLBTB  POETICAL  AND  DRAMATIC  WORKS.    With  Steel-pbte  Portrait. 
..  II.  THE  LUCK  OP  ROARING  CAMP— BOHEMIAN  PAPKRS— AMERICAN  LBGBNDi 

M  HI*  Tales  op  the  Argonauts— eastern  sketches. 

M      IV.  Gabribl  Conrov.  I    VoL  V.  stories— Condensed  Novels,  Ac 

M      VI.  TAX.BS  OP  the  pacific  slopb. 

•.  VII.  Tales  op  the  Pacific  slope— ll.  with  Portnitby  John  PBrrm.  R.A. 

M  VIII.  Tales  of  tub  Fine  and  tmb  Cypress. 

„       IX.  BUCKBYB  AND  CRAPPAREL. 

„      X.  Talbs  of  Trail  and  town,  Ac 


BVttC  RavtO'B  Olioloa  WovkSt  in  Prose  and  Vone.     With  Portrait  of  the  Author  and  40  Illus- 
trations.   Crown  tvo,  clo^  3«.  id. 
Bv«i  HavtO'B  FcMtlMU  Wovka.   Printed  on  hand-made  paper.    Crown  8vo.  buckram,  4s.  6d, 
■om*  Later  YunMS.   down  8vo,  linen  gttt.  s^* 


Crown  tvo,  doth  extra,  y.  6d.  each ;  post  8ro,  pkture  boards,  9s.  each. 
OabPtol  OonpoF. 

A  Waif  of  the  Plalas.   WHh  60  lUnstratlons  by  STANLEY  L.  Wood. 
ML  Ward  of  ttom  Gold«B  Saf.  with  »  niustrations  by  Stanley  l.  Wood. 

Crown  8ro,  cloth  eoctn,  ^r.  6d.  each. 
ML  Sappho  of  OrOOB  BprlBtfa*  &c    With  Two  nhiatrations  by  HUME  NISBBT. 
Coloaal  StavtaotUa's  011«Btiaad  BoBiO  Otltar  Ptopla.  with  a  Frontispiece. 
Mvaa  I  A  NoreL    With  ProQtiq>lece  and  Vignette  hv  f .  A.  CHRISTIE. 
Balqr  DOWB,  Jkc.    with  47  Illustrations  by  W.  D.  ALMOND  and  others. 
ML  ProtOi«a  of  JTaok  Haaillil'B.  &c    with  fl6  Ittastratlons  bv  W.  SMALL  and  others. 
Vhm  Boll-Kla^tB  of  JlJUf«l*B,  &c    With  39  illustrations  by  DUDLEY  Hardy  and  others 
Olaraneo  t  A  Story  of  the  Anerican  War.   Wtth  Eiartit  lUustratluns  by  A.  JULB  Goodman. 
Barkar*B  Ln^  Ac.   With  »  nhistrations  by  A.  Forbstier,  Paul  Hardy.  &c 
Davll'B  Pord*  Arc.    With  a  Frontispieoe  by  W.  H.  Ovbrbnd. 

?lio  Croaada  of  tho  *«Szoolalor.'*  with  a  Frontiq»iece  by  J.  Bernard  Partridge. 
hroa  PartBors  1  or.  The  Big  Strike  on  Heavy  Tree  HUl.    With  8  Illustrations  by  J.  GULICH. 
Talaa  of  TraU  and  Town,   with  Frontispiece  by  G.  P.  Jacomb-Hood. 

Post  8ro,  illustrated  boards,  ar.  each. 
Ab  HaiMm  of  Sod  Dog,  &c.  1        Tha  Imok  of  Boarlatf  Camp.  Ac. 

GallfomlaB  Stories. 

PMt  tvo,  iUnstrated  boards,  %s.  each ;  cloth,  v.  &/.  each. 
PUp. I       MarnJa. \       A  PhrllU  of  tho  Slorraa, 

Haweis  (Mrs.  H.  R.)»  Books  by. 

Tho  Art  of  Baautp.    With  Coloured  Frontisfrfeca  and  91  Illustrations.    Square  8vo,  cloth  bds..  6s. 
Tha  Art  of  DaooratloB.    with  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  74  Illustrations.    Sq.  8to,  cloth  bdsi,  6s. 
Tha  Art  of  Dross.    With  «i  lUustrations.    Post  8vo,  u. :  doth,  xj.  6</. 
Ghanoor  tor  BohoolS.    With  the  Story  of  his  Times  and  his  Work.    A  New  Edition,  revised. 

With  a  Fkotttisplece«    Deoiy  8to,  cloth,  as.  6d. 
Ohaaoor  far  Chlldrim.    with  38  Illustrations  (8  Coloured).    Crown  4to,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d. 

Hawels  (Rev.  H.  R.,  M.A.).~Amerlcan  Humorists:  Washington 

Irving,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Jambs  Russell  lx>well,  artbmus  Ward.  iMark 
Twain,  and  Bret  HaRTB.    Crown  8vo.  doth,  6s. 

Hawthorne  (Julian),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Srot  dotn  extra,  y.  6d.  each ;  post  8ro.  Ulastrated  boards,  ar.  each. 
Sarth.  I       aillaa  Qaaatla.         I        Boatrix  Randolph.  With  Four  musts. 

lohastlsB  BtroBM.  I        Darld  Polnd«xtor*s  Dlsappoaraaoo. 

Portana's  Pool«    |    Dnst.  Four  llhiats.     \        The  Spoctra  of  tha  Oamara. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  ax.  each. 
Hits  Cadogna.  I        Xiova-or  a  Mama. 


Heckethom  (C.  W.),  Books  by 

IiOBdoB  BooTOBlrs.  I    bOBdoB  Momorl 


i    LoBdoB  BTamorlas  t  Social,  Histortcal.  aad  Topographtoal. 

Helps  (Sir  Arthur),  Books  by.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  25.  6d,  each. 

Animals  aad  thalr  Masters.  |        Social  Prossora. 

lYSn  de  Blron  t  A  Novel.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  y.  6d. ;  post  Svo.  muEtr:ite<!  boards,  ar. 


Henderson  (Isaac).  — Agatha  Page;  A  Novel     Cr.  Svo.cl.,  35.  6<f. 
Henty  (Q.  A.),  Novels  by. 

BoJoh,  the  Jagtflor.    With  Eif^t  Illustrations  by  STANLEY  L.  WOOD.    SmaD  demy  8vo,  doth,  gilt 

edges,  v. :  postSvo,  illustrated  boards,  3j. 
OolOBOl  Thorndyke's  Secret.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  STA  lby  L.  Wood.    Small  demy  tto. 

doth,  gilt  edges,  s''  

Crown  8to,  doth,  y.  6d.  each. 
The  QaeeB's  Cup. |  Pore  thsTs J>oub]e: 

Herman  (Henry).— A  Leading  Lady.     Post  8vo,  cloth,  zs.  erf. 
Herrick's  (Robert)  Hesperldes,  Noble  Numbers,  and  Complete 

Qollected  Foeais.    With  Memorial-Introduction  and  Notes  by  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart    D  n 
Slecl  Portrait.  &c.    Thwe  Voh..  crown en^  doth  boaids.  y.  6d.  eac^  ^ku3a*t,  u.u.^ 
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Hertzka  (Dr.  Theodor).— Freeland:  A  Social  Andcipatiofu    Trans- 

Ufd  by  ARTHUR  RANSOM .    Crown  8yo.  doth  crtra,  6s. 

Hesse- Warten  (Chevalier  Ernst  von).— Tttois;    The  Land  and 

tb<  People.    With  «a  IDu«tr«tloM.    Crown  8to.  doth  c«tT».  y.  6d, 

Hill  (Headon).— Zambra  the  Detective.    Crown  8vo.  <aoth,  3s.  6^.; 

pot  In*,  ptetnw  botdt.  X. 

Hill  (John).  Works  by.     .  _    ^ 

""  i-fMWiF«    Pott«To.  bo«d«,  1.        I     gli>  Oommoa  Aifrtor.    Cr.>rp,clott.y.6rf. 


Hoey  (Mrs.  Cashel).— The  Lover*s  Creed.    Post  8vo.  boards,  2s. 
Holiday,  Where  to  go  for  a.     By  E.  P.  Sholl,  Sir  H.  Maxii-ell, 

B«rt..  M-P..  loHM  Watson,  Jane  Barlow,  Mary  Lovbtt  Cameron.  Justin  H.  McCarthy. 

PAUL  LANCK.  J.  W.  GRAHAM.  J.  H.  SALTER.  PHOtBB  ALLEN,  S.  J.  BECKHTT,    L.   RIVERS  %  I>K. 
■nd  C.  F.  Gordon  CUMMINC    Crown  8to.  doth,  u.  6rf.  . 

Hollinrshead  (John).— According:  to  My  Ughts.  With  a  Portrait. 

Crown ^o,  doth.  gUt  top.  6j. . 

Holmes  (Oliver  Wendell),  Works  by. 

VtM  Ami— g»  of  thm  mfMtmak-TwMm.  lOuscntedbr  J.  Gordon  Thomson,    roxt  a^o.  ddb 

limp,  t.  6d.    Another  Edition,  post  8ro.  doth,  ax.  _  _^  m.w« 

«li«  AntooMU  of  tho  Broakfiut-Tablo  and  Tho  PvofMBOV  at  th«  BvMJiflM*-VRUS. 

In  Ooe  Vol.    Po»i  8vo,  liaU-bound.  ar. 

Hood's  (Thomas)  Choice  Works  in  Prose  and  Verse.    With  life  of 

the  Author,  Portrait,  and  no  IDiotntioM.    Crown  8to.  doth,  sf.  6d. 

Hoo4*s  Whims  and  Oddltloo.    With  85  Illa«rationa.    Po«t  8vo.  half-botiiid,  9S. 

Hook's  (Theodore)  Choice  Humorous  Works;  including  his Lodi- 

crous  Adventures.  Bona  Mots,  Puna,  and  Hoaxes.    Wkh  Life  of  the  Aothor,  Pottraits.  FacsinOcs  aed 

lUustrations.    Crown  tvo,  doth  eatia.  yx.  6d.  _^_ 

Hooper  (Mrs.  Qeo.).— The  House  of  Raby.    Post  8vo.  boards,  25. 
Hopkins  (Tighe),  Novels  by.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.  65.  each. 

ll«ll  HaAiadOB.   WMiinastratkMisbjrCCRBCORY.  |       VovProodona. 


Ctovn  Sto,  doth.  jf.  6d,  eadi, 
'Vwlxt  IiOVO  Mid  IHiiy.    With  a  Ffontispieoe.  I           Tho  laoonplote  AdrattaM*. 
thm  Mogonla  of  Cafrtcomuu . 

Home  (R.  Hengist).  — Orion:    An  Epic  Poem.     With  Photograph 

Portrait  by  SUMMERS.    Ttfttth  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  doth  extra,  yf. 

Hugo  (Victor).— The  Outlaw  of  Iceland  (Han  d'Islande).    Trans- 

lated  by  Sir  GILBERT  CAMPBELL.    Crown  8yo.  doth,  y.  6A 

Hume  (Fergus).— The  Lady  from  Nowhere^  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  y.6rf. 
Hungerford  (Mrs.,  Author  of  *  Molly  Bawn '),  Novels  by. 

Pott  8vo.  Oustrated  boards,  ar.  aadi :  doth  Hmp.  sj.  6d.  eadL 
■arvoL  I    A  Hodom  Olroo.  i    Iiadjr  Patty* 

la  IKivaaac  TUa.  |    Aa  UaaattsfiRetoiy  bovari        1 

Crown  8ro,  cloth  extn,  y .  ML  Mch ;  post  8ro,  fDustrated  boards,  ax.  «adi :  doth  Brap,  ax.  id.  each. 
A  Maidea  AU  FoAom.        I  Iiady  Vonar's  Flight.  I  Tha  ThMo  Ovaoas. 

April**  Lady*  I Thallad-Bouaa Myatavy*         I  Mont  Cvalaa. 

Fater*a  VIA.  I  Tho  pMflMMr*fl  azp^rlmaat.  |  A  Maatal  StmgtflAi 


Crown  tro,  doth  extra,  y.  6d.  each. 

I  A  PolBt 

Th«  Comlag  of  Chloa. I         Iioylco. 


Aa  AaKlooa  Momaat.  I        A  Polat  of  Coa— lanaai 


Hunt's  (Leigh)  Essays :  A  Tale  for  a  Chimney  Comer,  &c.  Edited 

by  Edmund  Qllirr.    Post  8vo.  half-bound,  ax. . 

Hunt  (Mrs.  Alfred),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo.  doth  extra.  3X.  &/.  each ;  post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  ax.  eadi. 
Tha  Loadaa  Caakot.  I       Balf-Coadomnod.       |       That  Othor  PaiaoBi 

ThopnlOM>ft*B  Modal.    Poac  8vo.  l>oards,  gx.     j     Mrm.  Jallat.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  y.  6i. 


Hutchison  (W.  M.).— Hints  on  Colt-breaking.     With  25  IHustra- 

tion<.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  y.  6rf. . 

Hydrophobia :  An  Account  of  M.  Pasteur's  System  ;  The  Technique  of 

liis  Method,  and  Statistics.    By  Renaud  SUZOR.  M.B.    Crown  8yo,  doth  extra.  6x. 

Hyne  (C.  J.  Cutcliffe).—  Honour  of  Thieves,    cf.  8vo.  cloth.  3;.  (4. 
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Impressions   (The)   of  Aureole*     Post  8vo,  blush-rose  paper  an ' 

cloth,  ax.  6A 

Indoor  Paupers*    By  One  of  Trbii.    Crown  8vo,  is, ;  cloth,  is.  6d, 
Innkeeper's  Handbook  (The)  and  Licensed  Victualler's  Manual. 

By  J.  Trbvor-DaVIES.    a  New  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  ax. 

Irish  Wit  and  Humour,  Sonars  of.     Collected  and  Edited  by  A. 

Pbrcbval  GRAVBS.    Post  8vo,  cloth  liuip,  flx.  6d, 

Irving  (Sir  Henry) :  A  Record  of  over  Twenty  Years  at  the  Lyceum. 

By  PERCY  Fitzgerald,    with  Portrait.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  ix.  6(1. 

James  (C.  T.  C.)«  —  A  Romance  of  the  Queen's  Hounds.     Post 

8vo,  cloth  Hmp,  IX.  6d. 

Jameson  (William).-* My  Dead  Self.     Post  8vo,  cloth,  25.  ed. 
Japp  (Alex.  H.,  LL. P.). —Dramatic  Pictures,  Ac.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  5s . 
Jay  (Harriett),  Novels  by.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  25.  each. 

Tbo  Parte  Coll— n. |        Th«  Qn— n  of  Connawtfit. 

Jefferies  (Richard),  Books  by.    Post  8vo.  cloth  limp,  25.  6d.  each. 

MtttoM  nMtf  Ifondoa.  1       Tho  Lite  of  tho  Ftolda.    |       Tno  0»ob  AUp. 

%*  Also  the  Hano-uadb  Paper  Edition,  crown  8vo.  buckram,  gilt  top.  Ax.  each. 


Tko  Bolotfy  of  Rlohard  Jofforioa.   By  Sir  Walter  Besant.    With  a  Pbocosnph  Portrait. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  Mtra,  6f. 

Jennings  (Henry  J.),  Works  by. 

Cnlooltlos  of  Orlilolon.   Post  8vo,  cloth  Ump,  sx.  6A 

liOyd  Tonayooa  i  A  Blogiaphlcnl  Sktch.    With  Portrait.     Port  8to,  cloth,  it,  Cd. 

Jerome  (Jerome  K.),  Books  by. 

BtotfoUmd.   with  64  Illustratloiis  by  J.  Bernard  Partridge.   Fcap.  4to,  plctura  cow.  tx. 
John  Intferllold.  dec  With  9  lOusts.  by  A.  S.  BOYD  and  John  Gulich.  Fcap.  8vo,  pic.  cot.  ix.  M, 
The  Prode'O  P>O<g0—  i  A  Comedy  by  J.  K.  Jbromb  and  Eden  PHiLLPorrs.  Cr.Pvo.  ix.  erf^ 

Jerrold  (Douglas).— The  Barber'^  Chair;    and  The  Hedgehog 

Lottf.    Pest  8vo.  printed  on  laid  paper  and  half-bound,  ax. 

Jerrold  (Tom),  Works  by.  Post  8vo,  Z5.  ea. ;  cloth  limp,  is,  6d,  each. 

Tho  OardoB  that  Paid  tho  Boat. 
Hoanohold  HorttoaltuJOi  A  Go«ip  about  Fkwrera.    IBustrated. 

Jesse  (Edward).— Scenes  and  Occupations  of  m  Country  Life. 

Post  8yo.  cloth  Hmp,  ax. 

Jones  (William,  P.S.A.),  Works  by.   Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  y.  6d,  each. 

Vlngor-Rlatf  Loro  t  Historical,  Legendary,  and  AnecdotaL    With  Hundteda  of  Ittuatntiona. 
Cvodalltloa,  Past  and  Proooat.    Inctudiiw  the  Sea  and  Seamen.  Miners.  Talismans.  Word  and 
Letter  Divination.  Exorcising  and  Bles&ing  01  Animals,  Birds,  Eegs,  Luck.  «c.    With  Frontispiece. 
CJOWno  and  Coyonationo  t  A  History  01  Regalia.    With  yi  Illustrations. 

Jonson's  (Ben)  Works.     With  Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory,  and 

a  Biographical  Memoir  by  WILLIAM  ClFFORD.    Edited  by  Colond  CUNNINGHAM.     Three  Vols. 
crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  y.  6rf.  each. _____^__^____™_^_^____________^___^^__ 

Josephlis,  The  Complete  Works  of.    Translated  by  Whiston.    Con- 

ulning  *The  Antiquities  of  the  Jews'  and  'The  Wars  of  the  Jews.'    With  59  IllostratioM  and  Maps. 
Two  Voh.,  demy  8vo.  half- cloth,  lax.  6rf. 

Kempt  (Robert).— Pencil  and  Palette :  Chapters  on  Art  and  Artists. 

Post  gyp,  cloth  limp,  ax.  6rf. 

Kershaw   (Mark).  —  Colonial    Facts  and    Fictions:    Humorous 

Sketches.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  ax. ;  cloth,  ax.  6d. 

King  (R.  Ashe),  Novels  by. 

Puat  8to.  illustrated  boards,  sx.  each. 
•Tho  WoavlBtf  of  tho  Ovooa.'        |       Paoolon'o  SlaTO.       I       BoU  Bony. 

A  Drawn  Oamo.    crown  9wo,  doth.  3X.  6d. ;  post  8to,  JBuitrated  boards,  ex. 


Kipling  Primer  (A).     Including  Biographical  and  Critical  Chapters, 

an  Index  to  Mr.  Kipling's  prfaicipal  Writings,  and  Bibliographies.    By  F.  L.  KNOWLRS,  Editor  of 
*  The  Golden  Treasury  of  American  Lyrics.'    With  Two  Portraits.    Crown  8to.  cloth,  y.  6rf. 

Knight   (William,  M.R.C.S.,   and   Edward,    L.R.C.P.).  —  The 

Pctlont*!  Vado  Moo^Bli  How (q Got  Moit  Benvfil fiom  Modkal  Adviot.   Cr,9vo,claclmx.tii 
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Kniehts  (The)  of  the  Lion :  A  Romance  of  the  Thirteenth  Ceutuiy. 

Edited,  with  «n  Introduction,  by  the  MARQUESS  OP  LORKB.  K.T.    Crown  Sto,  doth  wtra.  &f. 

Lamb's   (Charles)  Complete  Works  in  Prose  and  Verse,  including 

'Poetry  for  Children 'and  '  Prince  Doras.'    Edited,  with  Notes  and  Introducttofo,  by  R.  H.  Shrp- 

HERD.    With  Two  Portraits  and  Facsimae  of  the  *  Essay  on  Roast  Puf.'    Crown  8vo,  doth,  3^.  6ti. 
Thtt  Bsaasrs  of  Blla.    Post  8*0.  printed  on  laid  paper  and  haif-boond.  v. 
IitUltt  Bsaasra  t  Sketches  and  Cfaaractets  by  Charles  Lamb,  selected  from  his  Letteis  by  Pbscy 

Fitzgerald.    Post  8vo,  cloth  Gmp,  as.  6d. 
TiM  Dramatlo  ■wasrs  of  OhmnM  lAmb.  With  IntrodiKtloii  and  Notes  by  BaANOBa  Mat* 

THEWS,  and  Steel-plate  Portrait.    Fop.  8to.  halMaoumd.  ax.  6d, 

L4unbert(Qeorge).— The  President  of  Boravia*  Crown  8vo.cL,y.6^. 
Landor  (Walter  Savas:e).~Cltation  and  Examination  of  William 

Stiakspeare,  Arc  belore  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  touchinsr  Decr-steaMng.  19th  September.  rjBi.  To  wh&cli 
Is  added.  A  Cemtutmn.cm  of  Mmmtme  BdmBna  Bmiumv  wtth  the  Eail  of  Essex,  touchtas  dm 
State  of  Ireland,  aj^    Fcap.  Bvo,  half-Roxburghe.  as.  Ztl. 

Lane  (Edward  William).— The  Thousand  and  One  Nififhts*  com. 

menly  celled  in  England  The  AnuUau  Hl^te'  BBtertalnmaiitS.  Trandatedfrom  the  Arabic, 
with  riotes.  Illustrated  with  many  hundred  EnsraTinss  from  Designs  by  H ARVEY.  Edited  by  Edwakd 
STANLEY  POOLK.    With  Preface  by  STANLEY  LAWB-POOLB.  Three  Vote.,  demy  evo.  doth,  js.  ta,  cm. 

Larwood  (Jacob),  Works  by. 

~   '  M  of  tho  Olariy •    Post  8vo,  laid  paper,  half-bound,  sx. 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  as.  td.  each. 

Attaoaot— « I        Thoatrlcal  An— dot— . 

Lehmann  (R.  C),  Works  by.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  is.  ^,  each. 

Harry  >|Mye>  at  Cnunteldio* 

OoBVOr— ttonal  Hinf  lor  YoiUi<  BhOOtar»i  A  Guide  to  PoMte  TaBt. 

Lel^h  (Hennr  S.).— Carols  of  Coclcayne.     Printed  on  hand-made 

pap^,  bound  in  buckram.  $$,  

Leiand  (C.  Godfrey). «— A  Manual  of  Mending  and  Repairing:. 

With  Diagrams.    Crown  Bvo.  cloth,  y. 

Lepelletier  (Edmond).  —  Madame  Sans-Q^ne.     Translated  from 

tne  French  by  JOHN  DB  ViLLiBRS.    Post  8vo,  ctoth.  ar.  6rf. ;  picture  i>oaids.  af. 

Leys  (John).— The  Undsays ;  A  Romance.  Post  8vo,  illust.  bds..  as. 
Lilburn  (Adam).— A  Tragedy  in  Marble.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6i. 
Lindsay  (Harry,  Author  of  'Methodist  Idylls ')f  Novels  by. 

Crown  8ro,  doth,  y.  6d.  each. 
m«c<la  Roborts* 
Tho  Jaoc^f :  A  Romance  of  the  Conspiracy  of '  The  Forty.'  

Linton  (E.  Lynn),  Worlcs  by. 

an  Oetavo  of  Frloiida.   Crown  8vo.  cloth,  y.  id. 

Crown  tro,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  as.  each. 
Patrloia  Xomb&ll.  J        lone.  f    Undop  whloh  Lord  t    With  la  Iffostratlans. 

Tho  Atoaoaiont  of  Lroam  Daadas.  *  By  Love  t  *      l     Bowiatf  tho  Vlad. 

Tha  World  Well  Loat.  With  xslliusta.  Paaton  Caraw,  MiUkmairc  and  Miser. 

Tha  Ona  Too  flfaar*  .^    _  i    Dnloie  Bvarton.  |  With  a  Bllkaa  Yhraad. 

The  Hebel  of  the  Family. 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  as.  6ti.  each. 
Witeh  Btorlaa*                                              |        Oupeelveai  Essays  on  Women. 
Fraaahootlntf  i  Extracts  from  the  Works  of  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton.   _^_^ 

Lowe  (Charles,  M.A.).— Our  Greatest  Living  Soldiers.    With 

8  Portraits.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6rf. ■ 

Lucy  (Henry  W.).— CHdejn  Fleyce:  A  Novel.     Crown  8vo.  cioth 

extra,  y.  6rf.  ;  post  8ro,  illustrated  boards,  as. 

Macalpine  (Avery),  Novels  by. 

Taraaa  Itaaoa.   Crown  Svo,  doth  extra,  vs. 

■rokan  Wtnga.    With  Six  Illustrations  by  W.  J.  HbkNESSV.    Crown  8to.  doth  extra.  6*. 

MacColl  (Hugh),  Novels  by. 

■r.  Btraaier'e  Baalad  Paehat.    ^ost  8yo.  illustrated  boards,  as. 

Bdnor  Whltlock*    Crown  Bvo,  cloth  extra.  6j. 

Macdonell  (Agnes).— Quaker  Cousins.    Post  8vo,  boards,  2s. 
MacGregor  (Robert).— Pastimes  and  Players:    Notes  on  Popular 

Games.    Post  8to,  doth  limp,  ar.  6d. 

Maclcay   (Charles,   LL.D.).  —  Interludes  and    Undertones;   or. 

Musk  «t  Twilight.    Crown  8to.  cloth  extra  U- 
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iVlcCarthy  (Justin),  Works  by.  ^     ^ 

M.  HistOFV  of  Our  Ova  nmMk  from  the  Acceesion  of  Queen  Victoria  to  the  General  Election  of 
x88o.  Library  Edition.  Four  Vols.,  demy  Bvo,  doth  extra,  i9s.  each.— Abo  a  Popular 
EniTiON.  in  Poor  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  &r.  each.— And  the  JUBIL.BB  EDITION,  with  an 
Appendix  of  Events  to  the  end  of  iflSiS,  in*  Two  Vols.,  laree  crown  8to,  doth  extra,  jx.  td.  each.  ^^ 

JL  Huttory  of  Our  Own  Tlnias«  from  x88o  to  the  Diamond  Jumlee.  Demy  Svo.  doth  extra, 
x3jr.  :  or  crown  8vo,  doth,  6s, 

JL  Btiort  Hlstonr  Of  Oi»  Own  Tlm«s.  One  VoL.  crown  8vo,  doth  extia,  Cf.— Also  a  CMSAP 
POPULAR  Edition,  post  8vo,  doth  limp,  u.  6«i.  _ 

ML  mtmtmev  of  tho  Foot  OMVtfos  aB4  of  Vllllam  tho  Foarlh.  By  Justin  McCarthy 
and  Justin  Huntly  McCarthy.    Four  Vols.,  demy  8to,  doth  extra,  ns.  each.      

II«nilsilse«BOOS.    With  a  Pomalti    Two  Vob..  demy  8to.  d5>th,  34X.  [Vols.  III.  &  IV.  tMrOy. 

Crown  8ve,  doth  extra,  y.  M  each ;  post  8vo.  illustrated  boards^  ar.  each ;  doth  Ump.  v.  6d,  each. 

— ^  _  — r. «-  Donnm  QtJixoto.    With  la  niustratlona. 

^ ^ The.Oomot  of  a  BoRaon. 

ralp  BaxoH.  I  Lliiloy  MoOhfovd. 


Tli«  jVatevdalR  Moighboan. 
BBOmy**  DRQtfht«r. 

ILliilMr 

I>tt»p  lAdy  Dtadain.  I  Tho  Dtotatov. 


Mlaa  Mlsaattaropo.   with  is  Ittustrations. 


«  Maid  of  Attaeas.    With  » lUustratkMS. 

'  OamlolR  e  A  Giri  with  a  Fortune.  

Mod  Diamonds     |    Tlio  Mlddla  RlBg. 


T1i«  Tliroo  DlfltfraoMb  and  other  Stories.   Crown  8vo.  doth,  y.  6A 

■  Tlia  Rlftat  HoaouaUo.'   By  Justin  McCarthy  and  Mrs.  Campbbu.  Prabd.    Crown  t*^ 
cloth  extra,  ts. ______»_-_— ^^ 

McCarthy  (Justin  Huntly),  Works  by. 

Tha  Fraaoh  jRoTOlotlon.   (Constituent  Assembly.  t789^).    Four  Vols.,  demy  8vo.  doth,  lar. 

An  Outltaa  of  tho  History  of  Ivalaad.   Crown  8vo.  ix. ;  cloth,  m.  6d. 

Iralaad  BInofttha  Ualoa  1  Sketches  of  Irish  History.  i79S-»8a6.    Crown  8ro,  doth«  6r. 

Bi0a  la  Iioadoa  t  Poems.    Small  8vo.  gold  cloth,  y.  6rf. 

Gov  Saaaatioa  Moval.    Crown  8vo,~  picture  cover,  u. ;  cloth  Vmp,  tr.  itL 

Doom  I  An  Atlantic  Episode.    Crown  8vo,  pianre  corer.  ir. 

DoUf  I  A  Sketch.    Crown  8vo,  pictura  cover,  ix. ;  doUi  ump,  ts.  6d. 

JAlwXiMmm  I  A  Romance.    Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  u. ;  cloth  Bmp,  m.  6dL 

A  CoBdOB  XiOtfaad.    Crown  8vo,  doth,  y.  64, 

Tha  Royal  CarUtophay.    Crown  Sro,  doth,  y.  6A  


MacDonald  (Qeorffe,  LUD.)t  Books  by. 

Wovks  of  Faaoy  aaduaatf  natloa.   Ten  Vob.,  x6mo,  doth,  gilt  edges,  hi  doth  case,  air. ;  «r 

Uie  Volumes  may  be  had  separatdy.  hi  GroHer  cloth,  at  ar.  6d.  each. 
Vol.    I.  Within  and  Without.— The  Hiddbn  Life. 

„     II.  The  Disciple.— The  gospel  women.— book  op  SoNNETS.--ORr.AN  songs. 
M    HI.  Violin  Songs.— Sonc.s  ok  the  Days  and  Nights.— A  Book  op  dreams.— Roadsiim 

pobms.— Poems  for  children. 
M    IV.  Parables  —Ballads.— Scotch  songs. 

H  V.  &  VI.  Phantastbs  :  A  Faerie  Romance.            '  |     Vol  VII.  THE  PORTENT. 
„  VIII.  THE  Light  Princes.^.— The  Giant's  Heart.— Shadows. 
„    IX.  cross  purposes,— The  Golden  Key.— The  Carasoyn.— LirrLE  Daylight. 
„     X.  THE  Cruel  Painter.— The  Wow  o'  Rivven.— the  Castle.- The  broken  Swords. 
—The  Cray  Wolf.— Uncle  Cornelius. 

Poatf  eal  Vopka  of  flaortfa  HaoDoaaidr^Collected  and  Arranged  by  the  Author.    Two  Vols. 

crown  8vo,  buckram,  izr. 
A  ThPtafold  Covd.  EdHed  by  George  MacDonald.   Fost  8vo,  doth,  y . 
Phaatestest  A  Faerie  Romance.    With  25  Illustrations  by  J.  BELL.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6A, 
Hoathar  aad  Saoar  1  A  NoveL    Crown  Bto,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d. ;  post  Bvo,  illustrated  boards,  sr. 
mtth  I  A  Romance.    SECOND  Edition.    Crown  8to,  cloth  extra.  6s. 

Mackenna  (Stephen  J.)  and  J.  Augustus  O* Shea.— Brave  Men 

in  AoUoB  I  Thrilling  Stories  of  the  British  Flag.  With  8  IllttStrations  by  STANLEY  L.  Wood. 
SaaD  demy  8vo,  doth,  gilt  edges,  y. ' 

Maclise  Portrait  Gallery  (The)  of  Illustrious  Literary  Charac* 

taiat  M  PoPtralU  by  Daniel  Maclise:  with  Memoira- Biographical.  Critical.  Biblinmphical, 
and  Anecdotal— illustrative  of  the  Literature  of  the  former  half  of  the  Present  Centnry.  by  WILLIAM 
Bates,  B.A.    Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  y.  6d, 

Macquold  (Mrs.),  Works  by.    Square  8vo.  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 

la  llio  Ardaaaaa.    With  50  Illustrations  by  TifOMAS  R.  MACQUOID. 

FtotuMi  aad  IiOgaada  from  NormaadF  and  Brtttanr*    34  IHusts.  by  T.  R.  Macqvoio. 

Thvontfh  Normandy.    With  03  Illustrations  hv  T.  R.  Macouoio,  and  a  Map. 

TtaroQtfh  Brlttaay.    AVith  3<;  illustmtions  by  T.  K.  Macqi'oid,  and  a  Mao. 

abont  TOrknhira,    With  67  Illustrations  by  T.  R.  MacjUOID. 


Masrician's  Own   Book,  The:    Performances  with  Eggs,  Hats,  <S:c. 

Edited  by  W.  H.  Cremer.    With  aoo  Illustrations.    Crown  8to.  doth  ertra,  4*.  64. 

Ma{(ic  Lantern,  The,  and  its  Management :  Including  full  Practical 

Directions.    By  T.  C  Hepworth.    With  to  in^strations.    Crown  »ro.  u. ;  doth,  u.  6d. 

Majcna  Charta :    An  Exact  Facsimile  of  the  Original  in  the  British 

Museum.  .^  feet  by  a  feet,  with  Arms  and  Seals  emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colours,  y. 

Mallory  (Sir  Thomas).  —  Mort  d' Arthur:    The  Stories  of  King 

Arthur  and  of  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table.    (A  Selection.)    Edited  by  B.  MOMTGO  MERIS  Ra» 
UMC   Post  8vo,  doth  hapb  ts. 
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Mallock  (W.  H.).  Work^  by. 

Th*  Maw  ■•puMl*.    Touto,  doth.  u.  &JL;  picture  bouds.  a*. 

VlM  M««  FkbI  Mid  yiJ<bil>t  Fo^tUTtamonaglfilMd.    Poaayp,  doth,  ss.  «^. 

ffotWi    Si— a  4to.  jMtfchmmt,  8*. 

M  MH  Wqgtai  Llwtagt   Crown  »ro>  doth  «ttr».  6f. 

Margueiitte  (Paul  and  Victor).— The  Disaster.      Traasuted 

Fredhric  Um.    Crown  8yo,  doth,  y.  6rf. 

Marlowe's  Works.    Including  his  Translations.     Edited,  with  >i> 

and  IntTOductfcwM,  by  Cotond  CUWNIMCHAM.    Crown  Sto.  doth  wctni,  y.  6rf. 

Masslnser's  Plays*     From  the  Text  of  William  Gifforo.     £j: 

by  CoL  CUKNIWCMAM.    Crown  Bro.  doth  txtn,  y.  6rf. 

Mathams  (Walter,  F.R.Q. 5.).  — Comrades  All.     Fcp.   8vo,  ci 

Hmp.  If. ;  dotn  gilt,  9S.  __^ 

Matthews  (Brander).— A  Secret  of  the  Sea,  &c.     Post  Svo,  n 

trated  boards,  nr. :  doth  Bmp,  v.  6d. 


Meade  (L.  T.J,  Novels  by. 

a  UoUOmr  9i  PovUum.   Crown  >to,  doth. 3*.  id.;  post  8vo.  mostnfed  boards,  nr. 

Crown  Btq,  doth,  y.  6<f.  eadi, 
Tb«  VolM  Of  tli«  OmnMr*    Wlih«  IBustratians. 

IB  AH  IvoB  Ovlp.        I       Ott  th«  Brink  of  a  Ghana.  1       M.  Sc^of  ] 
Vho  aivoB.                  1       Vho  Way  of  a  Woman.        J       Mm  Jmraai 
Br.  MaoMoy**  Fafttait*   By  L.  T.  Mbadh  and  Cuppord  Oaufax,  M.12. 
The  Bloo  Diamond.    Crown  8yo.  cloth,  gilt  top.  6s. }  ve  -: . 

Merlvale  (Herman  C.).— Bar,  Stage,  and  Platform :  A  Book  c: 

Rocollectioni.    Demy  8to,  doth,  tas,  [^^,-.~  :* 

Merrick  (Leonard),  Novels  by. 

Tbo  Man  who  «a«  Oood.   Post  8vo,  picture  bo»d»,nf. 


Crown  Svo.  doth,  y.  6d.  each, 
Thl»  StM«  Of  Fool««  I  Cyntllia*  ADangfatftrofthcFhiBstinwi 

Mexican  Mustang  (On  a),  through  Texas  to  the  Rio  Grande.  ~  b7 

A.  E.  SWHRT  and  J.  Armoy  Knox.    With  aftg  Ifluatratiopa.    Crown  8vo.  doth  eatra.  yx.  6dL  J^ 

MIddlemass  (Jean),  Novels  by.    Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s.  each.~ 

Toaoh  and  Oo»  _. |      My.  BorllUon. 

Miller  (Mrs.  P.  PenwIck).— Physiology  for  the  Young:;   or.  TLe 

Honia  of  Life.    With  numeroos  Illustrations.    Post  8ro,  doth  Hmp,  ax.  6d. 

Milton  (J.  L.),  Works  by.    Post  8vo,  is.  each  ;  cloth,  is,  6i.  each."" 


Tbo  Mynono  of  tho  Sldn.    Wmi  Diredions  for  Diet,  Soaps,  Baths,  Wines,  &c 

Tho  Bath  la  DiMaMO  of  tho  Bktn. 

Tho  lAws  of  Idte,  and  th&  Bolatlon  to  MMaMa  of  tho  Bkin. 

MInto  (Wm.).— Was  She  Qood  or  Bad?    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6J 
MItford  (Bertram),  Novels  by.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  35.  6d.  eack 

Tho  enn-Buaaovt  A  Romance  of  Zululand.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Stanley  I«  Woaxs. 

Tho  Look  of  Oontfd  RMdoloy.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  STANLEY  L.  Wood. 

Tho  XlBJTt  Mpoogal.    With  Six  full-page  Illustrations  by  STANLEY  L.  Wood. 

Bonohaw  Fannlnyo  Qnot.   with  a  Frontispiece  by  Stawlhy  L  Wood. 

Molesworth^(Mr8.).— Hathercourt  Rectory.     Post  Svo,  illustrated 

boards,  ar.        '''**  

Moncrleff  (W.*  D.  Scott-). ->The  Abdication:  An  Historical  Tir^mx^ 

With  Seven  Etchings  by  JOHN  PRTTIB.  W.  Q.  OrchaRDSON,  J.  MACWHIRTHR.  Colin  Hlst>  -. 
R.  MACnBTH  and  TOM  Graham.    Imperial  410.  buckram,  air. 


Montagu  (Irving).— Things  I  Have  Seen  In  War.    With  i6  Ml 

page  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  doth,  6*. 


Moore  (Thomas),  Works  by. 

Tho  Bploaroan  1  and  Aloiphron.   rost 


*ost  9ro,  half-bound,  a*. 

PgQOO  and  Vorao;  Induding  Suppressed  Passages  from  the  MEMOIRS  OP  LORD  BVKON.    Edbr.' 
by  R.  H.  SHEPHERD.    With  Portrait.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  e«ra,  71.  6«f.  


Morrow  (W.  C.).— Bohemian  Paris  of  To-Day.    With  io6  Illustm- 

dons  by  EPOUARD  CUCUEL.    Small  demy  Svo.  cloth,  gilt  top.  6s. 

Muddock  (J.  E.)  Stories  by. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  y.  6(1.  each. 
Maid  Marian  and  Bobln  Hood.  With  la  Illu^tratrons  by  Stanley  Wood. 
Baollo  tho  Jootop.    With  Frontispiece  by  Stanley  Wood. 
~~  LoohlaTar*  I       Th«  Ooldon  Idol. 


Post  9to,  iOustiated  boards,  ar.  each. 

Tho  Doad  Maa*o  Boovot.  L___'«>™  *•»•  ■••om  of  tho  Doovb 

B>or101  Wolrd  and  WondOrfCtl.    Post  8vo,  ilUistrated  boards,  ax. ;  doth.  ax.  id. 
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Murray  (D.  ChrUtie),  Novels  by. 


Crowu  8to.  cloth  extra,  31. 6d.  each  ;  pott  8vo,  lUustntad  boards,  si.  ertch 


A  Lite's  Atonemant. 

J<M«ph*s  Coat,    n  lOutts. 

Goals  of  Plra.   3  lUints. 

Val  Strang*. 

Hoarts. 

Tha  Way  of  tha  World. 


IB,   J.»  W**»  vat«M   ,    |FVS»  w 

A  Modal  Fatiiar. 
Old  BlaMP's  Hmo. 
Oyaio  Fortune.   Frontisp. 
By  the  Oato  of  ih«  Boa. 
A  Bit  of  Haman  Matos*. 
yiwt  Pavaon  Slngnlar. 


Bob  HaHlB'a  Llttla  Olvl. 


A  Wastad  Grtma. 
Ib  Dlvaat  Parll. 
Mooat  DaaMlr. 
A  Oaptol  o^MaUa. 


Tha  Making  of  a  Movallat  t  An  Experiment  in  Autobiograpby.   Wkh  a  CaUatff  Portrait.    Ct, 

8ro,  buckram,  y.  ttl* 
My  Contamporarlaa  la  Ptotlon.   C^own  8to.  buckram,  y.  6d. 

Crown  Svo,  doth,  31;  64,  each. 
This  latUa  World.                                    J       A  Baoa  for  MUlloBs. 
Talas  in  Proaa  and  Yaraa.    With  Frontisptoce  by  ARTHUR  HOPKINS.  


Murray  (D.  Christie)  and  Henry  Herman,  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  jr.  6d,  each ;  poet  8yg,  illustrated  boards,  as,  eadi. 
Oaa  Travallar  Ratnraa.                            I       Tha  Blshopa*  Btt>la. 
Paul  Jooas's  Alias,  Ac    With  Ulusttatioos  by  A.  ForhstIhr  and  G.  Nicolbt. 

Murray  (Henry),  Novels  by. 

Pott  Bvo,  dodi,  ex.  6d.  each. 
A  Oama  of  Blag. I     A  Bong  of  >i«panaa. 

Nisbet  (Hume),  Books  by* 

*  Bail  Up.*    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  y.  6d. ;  poet  8vo,  illustrated  boerdi,  •«. 

Dr.  Barnard  Bt.  V Inoant.   Post  8vo,  Olnstrated  boards,  aj. 

Lassoas  in  Art.    With  ai  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  ai.  6d, 

Nbrris  (W.  E*),  Novels  by.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  31. 6d.  each  ;  post  Svo, 

Bicture  boards,  ax.  natch. 
mint  Ann's. 
Billy  Ballaw.  With  a  Frootispiece  by  F.  H.  Townshnd. 

Miss  Wantworth'B  Idaa.  Crown  8vo,  cfc>th.  y.  6d. 


Oakley  (John)*— A  Gentleman  in  Khaki:  A  Story  of  tho  South 

African  War.    Demy  tvo,  picture  cover,  is, 

O'Hanlon  (Alice),  Novels  by.    Post  Svo,  illastrated  boards,  25.  each. 

Tha  Unforasaan. |      Chanoa  T  or  Fata  ? 

Ohnet  (Georges),  Novels  by.    Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards.  25.  each. 

Doctor  Ramaaa.  I      A  lAst  Ijots. 

A  Walrd  Olft.    Crown 8v     cloth^sj.  6d. ;  post 8 vo,  picture  boards,  as. 

XiOTa*S  Depths.    Translated  by  FT  ROTHWELL.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  y.  6.i:  


Oliphant  (Mrs.),  Novels  by.    Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  25.  each. 

Th%  Prlmrosa  Path.                                 I      Whitaladlas. 
Tha  Braatast  Hairass  In  Bngland^^ 

Tha  Borearaas.   Crown  Svo,  doth.  y.  6d.  


O'Shaughnessy  (Arthur),  Poenis  by : 

Fcap.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  js.  6tl.  each. 
Masia  and  Moonlight.  |         Songs  of  a  Workar. 

Lays  of  Franca.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  los.  6,i.    


Oulda,  Novels  by.    Cr.  Svo.  cl.,  3s.  6d.  ea.;  post  Svo,  illust.  bds.,  25.  ea. 


A  Dog  of  Flaad^w. 


Pasearal.       |    SIgna. 
Two  Woodan  Bhoas. 
In  a  Wintar  City. 
Ariadaa.       i  Frlanddilp. 
A  Villaga  Commona. 
Moths.    ;    PI  pistrallo. 


In  Maramma.  I     Wanda. 
Blmbl.       I       Byrlln. 


Byrll 
Oth 


Prlnoass  Mapraxina. 
Guildaroy.     1     RulBno. 
Two  Offandara. 


Maid  In  Boadaga. 

Triootrin. 

Strathmora.  I  Chaados. 

Caoll  Castlamaina'a  Oaga 

Undar  Two  Flaga. 

Puok.       I     IdaUa. 

Polla- Farina. 

Popular  EniTIONS.    Medium  Svo,  6d.  each. 

Undar  Two  Flags.    |  Moths.  I       Hold  in  Bondago.    |       Paok.      [Shorttf. 

Tha  Watars  of  Bdtra.    Crown  Svo,  doth.  y.  M. 

Wisdom,  Wit,  and  Pathos,  selected  from  the  Works  of  OUiDA  by  F.  Sydnby  Morris.    Post 
Svo.  cloth  extra.  5x.— CilBAP  EDITION,  illustnited  boards,  ax. 


Page  (H.  A.).— Thoreau:  His  Life  and  Aims.     With  Portrait.     Post 

8vo,  cloth,  ax.  6d.  

Pandtrraiig^Harl ;    or.  Memoirs  o  la  Hindoo.      With  Pref«ice  by  Sir 

Bartlh  Frrre.     Post  Svo.  illustrated  boards,  ax. 

Pascal 's^ProvinclaT Letters.      A  New  Translation,   with  Historical 

Introduction  and  Notes  by  T.  M'CRIR,  P.P.    Post  Svo.  half-cloth,  ax. 

Paul  (Mars:aret   A.).— Q^ntle  and  Simple.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  with 

Frontiiipiece  by  HELEN  PATERSON,  3X.  64. :  post  Svo,  Uluiira'.ed  boards,  ax. 


i8    CHATTO  ft  WINDUS,  PnhiUhtrB,  in  St.  Martin's  Lane.  London.  W.C 


Pmyn  (James),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8to.  cloth  extn,  y.  6d.  much  i  post  8vo,  ilhutnted  ixwrcU,  w.  each. 
Lomt  Mr  Ummmingbmr&,'  Rolldn^ 


4  gpBfldoatlal  JUMt. 
m  Ompo  from  n  Thorn 


With  13  Illu&tS. 

,    With  13  Illusts. 


Walter^  WomL    t  A  CoaiitFrnmIl7*  Tbo  Talk  of  tho  Town.  With  la  Dli 

~     ■  BlMk  than  Wo*m  PaiaUd.  The  ■jatavy  of  MlvbrMtfo. 

Pioxy.  I    For  Caah  Only. 


Tho  Word  and  4ha  WUl. 

Tho  Barak  MiUlon* 

Soaajr  Btotlao.      I    M.  TvFlatf 


Post  8vo  ttlttstntcd  boards,  at.  each. 

Tho  Foatov  BvoUiops. 
Tho  Family  ■oapofraoa. 
MaFHod  BoBoata  Him. 
Bontlnoh*o  Tatar. 
A  Forfoot  Tmomuo. 
Llka  Fathor.  Uke  Boa. 
M.  Vomaa'B  Yeatfoanoa. 
Oarlyoa'B  Toar.      i   C«o1I*b  Tryst. 
Mavphy's  Haator.  I   At  Hor  Haroy 
Tho  ClyHarda  of  Clyffa. 


Foand  DoaA.  I  OwoBdollBO*S  Hi 
Mirk  Ahboy.  |  A  Marlao  Rosldoaaa. 
Bome  Privato  Vtows. 
Tho  Caaea'S  Vavd* 
Mot  Woood.  Bat  Won 


Tho  Boat  of  Haahaads.  _ 

Balvos.  I  What  Ho  Coat  Bmm. 

FallOB  Fortoaaa.    Xlt:  A  Homory. 
Under  One  BooL  I  Olow-woFm  Taloa. 
A  PHaoe  of  tho  Blood. 


A  Modern  Blok  Whittlntfton  i  or.  A  Patron  of  Letters.    With  a  Forttak  of  tfaa  Author.   Crawa 

8vo.  cloth,  y.  6d. 
In  Peril  and  Privation.    Whh  17  IDustrations.    Crown  Svo,  dodi.  y.  6d. 
Motoa  t^om  the  *  Neva.*    Crown  8yo,  cloth,  u.  6tL 

By  Proxy.    Fopllar  Edition,  medium  8vo.  M.  


Payne  (Will).— Jerry  the  Dreamer.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d, 
Pennell  (H.  Cholmondeley),  Works  by.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  ax.  6^ea. 

Paok  OB  PotfaaaS.    with  illustrations. 

Pegaaaa  Be-8addled.    With  Ten  full-pajire  Illustrations  by  G.  DU  MauRIBR. 

The  Mueee  of  Mayfalr  :    Vers  de  Societo.    Selected  by  H.  C.  PENNELL.  ___^^ 


Phelps  (B.  Stuart),  Works  by.    Post  8vo,  cloth.  is.6d.  each. 

An  Old  Maid's  Paradise. I       Bar<lars  In  Pavadlso. 

Beyond  the  Oates.    Post  Svo,  picture  cover,  is.  ;  cloti).  XX.  6^. 

Jack  the  Fisherman.    Illustrated  by  C.  W.  reed.    Crown  8vu.  cloth,  is.  <rf. 


Phil  May's  Sketch- Book.   Containing  54  Humorous  Cartoons.  Crown 

folio,  cloth,  *s.  6d. 

Phipson  (Dr.T.  L.),  Books  by.    Crown  Svo,  art  canvas^ gilt  top.  55.  ea. 

FamoBs  Violinists  and  Fine  Violins. 

Voice  and  Violin  i   Sketches.  Anecdotes,  and  Reminiiicences. 

Planche  (J.  R.),  Works  by. 

The  Porsalvaat  of  Arms.    With  six  Plates  and  aoo  Illustrations.    Crown  8\-o.  doth,  js.  6A. 
BontfS  and  Poems,  i8i9i8;q.    With  introduction  by  Mrs.  MaCKARNESS.    Crown  8TO,  doth,  6y. 

Plutarch's   Lives  of  lliustrlotis  Men.    With  Notes  and  a  Life  of 

Plutarch  by  JOHN  and  WM.  Langhorxe.  and  Portraits.     Two  Vols.,  detny  Svo,  half-doth  lof.  6A 

Poe's  (Edsrar  Allan) "Choice  Worksl^Poems,  Stories,   Essays. 

With  an  Introduction  by  CHARLES  BAUDELAIRE.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  y.  bd. 

Pollock  (W.  H.).— The  Charm,  and  other  Drawing-room  Plays.     By 

Sir  Walti^R  Besant  and  WALTER  H.  POLI.OCK.    With  »)  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  doth  ijilt,  *t-_ 

PoncTTMaJor  J.   B.).-— Eccentricities   of   Qenius:     Memories"  of 

Famous  Men  and  Women  of  the  Platfonn  and  the  Stage.     With  91  Portraits.    Pemy  Rvo.  doth,  xaf. 

Pope's  Poetical  Works.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 


Porter  (John).— Kin jrsclere.     Edited  by  Byron  Webber.    With  19 

full-pagre  and  m.iny  smnl'er  inu«.trntions.    Cheaper  Edition.    Demygvo.  cloth.  7/.  &/. 

Praed~(Mr8.  Campbell),  Novels  by.     Post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  25.  each. 

The  Bomanoe  of  a  Station. I  The  Soul  of  Conntoaa  Adrian. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  y.  6d.  each  :  post  8vo',  boards,  ar.  each. 
Oatlaw  and  Lawmaker.  |  Christina  Chard.  With  FroatisfMece  by  W.  FACET. 

Mrs.  Trotfasklss.    With  8  Illustrations  by  Rohukt  Sa  v m:R. 

Crown  8vo,  doth,  y.  6ii.  each. 

Molma.  I Madame  Isan. 

*AS  a  Watoh  In  the  Wl^t.*    Crown  Rvo.  cloth,  t^i'  t"P>  ^- 


Piice  (E.  C),  Novels  by.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  35.  6d,  ench. 

Valentlna.     _  I    The  ForoKners. I     Mrs.  Lancaster's  Bl^aL 

Princess  Ol^a.— Radna:  A  Novel.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  6s. 


CHATTO  A  WIWDIja.  Pnbllahw.  trr  SI.  Martla^ Une.  Lwiilan.  W.C. 
Proctor  (Richard  A.).  Works  by. 


Ar  Map*  for  mry  WIgbt  In  tha  Ywr,    Cnwtitho.  cloth.  OA 
DBMw  ann  ns  MyiBi.    wiili  ij  S1«l  RtK    Demj^  en.  cktth  mn.  lu.  6,^. 
■yrnarlaa  of  TlB*  kBd  SpuiB.    Wilb  iiuiii«oin  llluilnirliHU.    Criniii8>Q.cI<nhe«n.ii. 

WnWaVSywMtt^^enw  wiSuSih   ctown  SiS  ii.  ST"  "^ 

Pryce  (Richard) Miss  Maxwell's  AffecUons.    CrowD  8vo,  ctolh, 

RambossonJJ,).— Popular  Astronomy.  Traoslated  by  C.  B.  Pitman. 
Randolph  (Col.  Q.).— Aunt  Abigail  Dykes.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  71.  6d^ 
R«ad  (Oeneral  Meredith}.— Historic  Studies  In  Vaud,  Berne, 
Reade's  (Charles)  Novels^ 

I.  M^WafflnCtODI  ind  OUMM   Jshn-     i      V  [a  oai. 


s«aEv;"/5y 


Tba  antobioCniBhT 
Lena  ■•  [Jtil*.  Lai 
Tba  OoDbla  MuTlig 


<  SlmplatsB.    I     Tha  ■ 
A  Wonu-HataE. 


•It  u  Nayar  Tos  Lkla  (o  ■•n4.'  J     Tha  CI 

P*g  WelBiUMD.  Clu4»dypi< 
Tba  Clotatar  asd  Itaa  Baai 

Em  P.'n.  En.'r..n.  pott  >«.  dolb,  U.Sol;  IsuW.Jf! 


Rlddell  (Mrs.  J.  H.),  Novels  by. 

>-■  Oudui  Party.    |       BarMatliaFa'  Darllnf. 


RImmer  ^IfredK  Works  by.     Large  crown  Bvo,  cloth,  31.  6d.  each. 
Rives  (Amelle,  Author  of  '  The  Quick  or  the  Dead  7  *), Stories  by^ 

■arbara  DaMafc f     '  Martal'i  A  Lme  Bioir. 

Robinson    Crusoe.      By  Daniel  Dbfob.       With  37  Illusiraiions   by 

Robinson  (F.~W.),  Novels  by^ 

TM  Winpvi  IB  Uia  BiuK.   Crovi'no.  ciDtk.  fi.  U. ;  'p«  in,  nmunud  boud^w'' 


«c    CHATI,  A  WINPUS,  PwbllslwrJ,  ill  St.  MartlnU  Ume,  Loadwi.  W.C 
RoblnmA  (Phil),  Works  by.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 

TIM  FMta*  Blvdik  I    Th«  Fa 


Roll  Of  BaUle  Abbey,  The :  A  List  of  the  Principal  Warriors  who 

came  from  Nomundy  with  WuliMii  the  Conqueror,  lofid.    Printed  In  G<Jd  «na  Cotoim,  y. 

Rosengarten  (A.).— A  Handbook  of  Architectural  Styles.  Trans- 

Uted  by  W.  COLLETT-SAWDAlta.    With  630  Illustrationa.    Crown  ero.  doth  extra.  7X.  6<t, 

Ross  (Albert).— A  Sugar  Princess^    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  6rf. 

Rowley  (Hon.  Hugh),  Works  by.    Post  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d,  each. 

PaaUuia  i  Slddl«a  aacT  Jok«h   With  numarous  lOiistratkms. 
Mof  PUBliLmu    Profusely  niustmtad.  

Runclman  (James),  Stories  by*    Post  Svo.  cloth,  21. 6d.  each, 

OnkM  Balnm<n*»  »w—th»>rt. | Sohools  *  SahotaM. 

_  Sklpp»g«  >nd  SheUbftoka;    Crown  8yo.  cloth,  y.  6d. 

Russell  (bora).  Novels  by. 

A.  Covnupy  B«««thMUPt.    Post  Svo.  picture  boards  m. 
The  Drtft  of  Fat^.    Crown  8vo.  ctoth.  y.  6d. 

^ssell  (Herbert).— True  Blue;  or,  *The  Lass  that  Loved  a  Sailor.' 

Crown  8rOt  cloth,  y.  6d. 

Russell  (W.  Clark),  Novels,  &c.,  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  v.  6d,  each ;  pott  0ro,  Ulostrated  boardt,  v.  each ;  doth  Ump,  ax.  6A 
■oaad  the  Oall«]r-nr«.  An  Oomui  Tntfttdy. 

In  tta«  HIddU  Watoh.  My BhlpmataLoolM. 

Qb  the  Fo*k*Ble  Head.  JUone  on  a  Wide  Wide  Sea. 

#  JT^ItH*  *»  *^*  Cape.  The Oood  Bhip* Bohoefc.' 

a  Book  for  the  Hammook.  The PhaatomDeath. 

The  Myetenr  of  the  *  Ooeaa  Star.*  Is  He  the  HaaT  |  The  Ooavtot  Ship. 

The  Bomaaee  of  Jenny  Hartowe.  Heart  of  Oak.         Tha  Last  Bntry. 

The  Tale  of  the  Ten. 

a  Tale  of  Two  Tonnele.    Crown  Svo.  doth,  y.  6rf. 

The  BhlB  t  Her  Story.    With  50  Illustrations  by  H.  C.SBPPIKGS  WRIGHT.    SmaS  ^o.  doth,  6f. 

The   **  pretty  Polly  *'  1    A  Voya^  of  Incident.    With  la  nhMtratSons  by  G.  E.  Robbrtsoh. 

Small  demy  Svo.  cloth,  gilt  edges.  5*.         ^ 

Saint  Aubyn  (Alan),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  doth  extra,  y.  UL  each :  post  8td.  Dliistrated  boards,  ar.  each, 
a  Fellow  of  Trinity.    With  a  Note  by  Olivrr  Wbnoell  HOLMBS  and  a  Frontispiece. 
The  Junior  Dean.       I    The  Master  of  St.  Benedlet'a.  |  To  Rta  OwnHaet 
Orehard  Damerel.      |    In  the  Faee  of  the  World.         |  Tha  Tiamlett  Dtai 

Fcap.  8vo,  duth  boards,  is.  dd.  each. 

The  DM  Maid's  Sweetheart^ \       Modeet  Littto 

Crown  8to.  cloth,  y.  6d.  each. 
A  Tragle  Honeymoon. 
Oallantry  Bower. 
Eary  Unwin.    With  8  Illustrations  by  PERCY  TARRANT. 


Crown  8to.  cloth,  31.  M.  each. 
The  Woolntf  of  May.        I     A  Tragle  Honeymoon.         i       A  Proetor^  Wootag. 

Sortune'B  Gate.  I    Oallantry  Bower.  |       Bonnie  Maggie  lian^ 

lary  Unwin.    With  8  Illustrations  by  PERCY  TARRANT. 

Mre.  Punbar'e  Secret.     Crown  8to.  cloth7  gilt  top  6f. 


Saint  John    (Bayle).— A  Levantine    Family.     A   New    Edition. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth,  y.  6rf. 

Sala  (Qeorge  A.).— Oasllght  and  Daylight.    Post  8vo,  boards,  at. 
Scotland  Yard,  Past  and  Present :  Experiences  of  Thirty-seven  Years. 

By  Ex-Chief-lnnpector  CavaNACH.    Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  as. ;  cloth,  as.  6tt. 

Secret  Out,  The :  One  Thousand  Tricks  with  Cards ;  with  Entertain- 

ing  Experiments  in  Dniwing-room  or 'White*  Ma^c  By  W.H.CRBklBR.  With  300 Illustrations.  Crowe 
8to,  cloth  extra.  4.f.  6.T. 

SeMln~(Lra.),  Works  by. 

nie  Country  of  the  Paaelon  Play  (Oherammergan)  and  the  Highlaiids  of  P^araila.   With 

Map  and  37  Ilhistrations.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  y.  6d. 
Walks  In  Algle re.    With  Two  Maps  and  16  Illustrations.    Crown  8to,  doth  extra,  6ir. 

Senior  (Wm.).~By  Stream  and  Sea.  .  Post  Svo,  cloth,  ^s,  6d, 
Sergeant  (Adellne),'%Novels  by.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  each. 

Under  False  Pretences. |       Dr.  Bndtoott*s  BRperiment. 

Shakespeare  for  Children:    L^imb's  Tales  from   Shakespeare. 

With  Illustrations,  coloured  and  plain,  by  J.  MOVR  SMITH.    Crown  4to.  cloth  gth.  y.  6rf. 

Shakespeare  the  Boy.     With  Sketches  of  the  Home  and  School  Life, 

the  Games  and  Sports,  the  Manners,  Customs,  and  Folk-lore  of  the  Time.  By  WILLIAM  J.  ROLFE, 
iJtt.D.  A  New  Edition,  with  is  Illustrations,  and  an  INDEX  OF  PlayS  AND  PASSAGES  RS- 
FERRED  TO.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  pill.  V-  6»/. 

Sharp  (William).-— Children  of  To«morrow«    Crown  3vo.  cloth.  6s, 


CHATTO  *  WINDU8,  Pvbllshers.  iii  St.  Martin's  Lane,  London,  W.C.    ai 


Shelley's  (Percy  Bysshe)  Complete  Works  in  Verse  and  Prose. 

Edited.  Prafaced,  and  Annotated  by  R.  Kbkmb  SHBPHBRD.   Five  Vols.,  crown  Sro,  doth,  y.  6d,  each. 
FooUoaa  Works,  in  Thrne  Vols. : 

Vol    I.  Introduction  bjr  the  Editor :   Posthumous  Fragments  of  Margaret  Nicbolson ;   Shelley's  Com> 
spondenoe  with  Stoekdale :  The  Wandering  Jew ;  Queen  Mab,  with  the  Notes ;   Alastor, 
and  6ther  Poems ;  RoaaUna  and  Helen ;  Prometheus  Unbound ;  Adonais,  &c 
M     IL  Laon  and  Cythna;  The  Cenci;  JuUan  and  Maddalo;  Swellfoot  the  Tyrant;  The  Witch  of 

Atlas ;  Epitpsychidlon ;  Hellas. 
„    III.  Posthumous  Poems ;  The  Masque  of  Anacday ;  and  other  Pieces. 
yiiiSO  Work%  in  Two  Vols. . 
Vol     I.  The  Two  Romances  of  Zastroial  and  St  Irryne ;  the  Dublin  and  Marlow  Pamphlets ;  A  ReAi 
tation  of  Deism :  Letten  to  Leigh  Hunt,  and  some  Mfaior  Writings  and  Frannents. 
II.  The  Essays ;  Letters  from  Abroad ;  Traiulations  and  Fragments,  edited  k>y  Mrs.  SHBLLBV. 
With  a  Biography  oi  Shelley,  and  an  Index  of  the  Prose  Woriia. 

Sherard  (R.  H.).— Rogues;  A  Novel.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6d. 
Sheridan's  (Richard  Brinsley)  Complete  Works,  with  Life  and 

Anecdotes.  Inchidhig  his  Dramatic  Writings,  Ills  Worim  in  Prose  and  Poetry,  Translations,  Speeche;!, 
and  Jolces.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6d, 

Ths  Slvals*  Ths  Bohool  for  Seaadsl*  and  other  Plays.    Post  8vo,  half-bound,  ax. 

BherldMi'S  ComsdlOSi  Ths  Rivals  and  Ths  ■ohool  flto  assndal.  Edited,  with  an  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  to  each  Play,  and  a  Biographical  Sketch,  by  Brandbr  Matthbws.  With 
Illustrations.    Demy  Uto,  hatf-parcliment,  lar .  td. 

Shiel  (M.  P.)«— The  Purple  Cloud.    By  the  Author  of  "  The  Yellow 

Danger."    Crown  8to.  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s.  [Pre^arirqr. 

Sidney's  (Sir  Philip)  Complete   Poetical    Works,  including  all 

thoeem' Arcadia.'   With  Portrait,  Manorial-Introduction,  Notes,  &c,  by  the  Rer.  A.  B.  Grosart, 
D.D.    Three  Vols.,  <yown  8ro,  cloth  boards,  y.  6d.  each.  

Simboards :  Their  History,  including  Anecdotes  of  Famous  Taverns  and 

Remarlcable  Characters.    Bv  Jacob  LaRWOOD  and  JOHN  CamdbnHOTTBN.    With  Coloured  Frontis- 


piece  and  94  Ulustrationa.    crown  8to.  doth  ertra,  y.  6d. 


Sims  (George  R.)f  Works  by. 

Post 8vo,lllustntedboara«,a'. each;  doth Uaip, or. M.  each. 


Ths  Ming  o*  BsUs. 

■mvy  JaBS*s  Musom* 

Tiaklstop's  dims. 

Isphi   A  Circus  Story,  Ac. 

TsJss  of  To-dsy. 

Crown  8vo,  picture  coTor,  is.  each ;  doth,  ir.  6d.  each. 
Ths  DstfOMSt  Bsslftsv  and  Seadsvi  Being  Readings  and  Recitations  in  Prose  and  Verse 

selected  from  his  own  Woifes  by  Georcb  R.  SlUS. 
Ths  Oass  of  Osovis  Oandlsmas.         I       Datfonst  Dlttlss. 


Dramas  of  ufS.  With  tfo  Ulnatmtiont. 

Msmolvs  of  a  Laadlady. 

Mr  Two  WlTSs. 

Bosass  tpom  ths  Show. 

Ths  Ton  Commandmsnts  i  Stories. 


(From  TM  Mi/tree.) 

How  ths  Poov  IilTSt   and  Horrlbls    IioadonI    vi^th  a  Frontispiece  by  F.  Barnard, 

Crown  8vo.  leatherette,  xs. 
Dadonst  nvamas  of  ths  Day*  Crown  >yo,  is. 

Crown Srojdotli,  y. 6d.  each ;  post  Sro, picture  boards,  as.  each ;  doth  limp, ar.  6d.  each. 
Mary  Jfaas  Manlsd*   I       Moguss  and  Yadabonds*       1       Oagoast  Abroad* 

Crown  8to.  cloth,  v.  6tl.  each. 

„  _lms.    W 

la  XiMtSoa'B  Hsart  t  A  Stoiy  of  To-da 
Without  ths  IdmsUdhti  T 
Ths  Bmali-part  liadyt  as* 


Obss  oaon  a  Ohristmas  Tims.    With  8  Illustrations  by  Chaelbs  Grbbn,  R.1. 
I  XiMftdoa's  Hsart  t  A  Stoiy  of  To-day. 
Ithont  ths  Idmstldht  1  Theatrical  Life  as  It  Is. 


Sister  Dora:    A  Biography.    By  Margakbt  Lonsdalb.    With  Fonr 

IBuatrations.    D»my  8yo,  picture  cover,  jd. ;  doth,  6rf. 

Sketchiey  (Arthur),— A  Match  In  the  Dark.    Post  8vo,"boardsr2}. 
Slang" Dictionary  (The) :   Etymoic^ical,  Historical,  and  Anecdotal. 

Crown  8to,  cloth  extra,  6s.  6d. 

Smart  (Hawley),  Novels  by.  ' 

Crown  8T0,  cloth  y.  6d,  ceck  {  post  tro,  picture  boards,  ar.  each. 
■satrtss  aad  Bsnsdisk*  |    Loa/pdds. 

Without  XiOTS  ov  lilssBss*   I    Ths  MastoF  of  BathksUy* 

Crown  8ro,  doth,  sr  6d.  each. 

Ths  Oatsldsr*  I  A  Rasin<  Rabbsg* 

Ths  Ploagsy.    Post  8ro,  picture  boards,  ar. 


Smith  (J.  Moyr),  Works  by. 

Ths  Mass  of  JLpioUs.    With  x«>  lUustratioDS.    Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d. 

Ths  Wooing  of  ths  Watsr  Witsh,   With  numerous  lUustrations.    Post  8to.  cloth,  6s. 

Snazellepariila.      Decanted  by  G.  S.  Edwards.      With  Portrait  of 

C.  H.  SKAJHLLH,  and  6g  lUustnttlons  by  C.  LYALL.    Crown  8vo.  doth,  y.  6rf. 

Society  in  l^ndon.    Crown  8vo,  is, ;  cloth,  15.  6rf. 

Somerset  (L.orcl  Henry).— Songs  of  Adieu.    Small  4to,  Jap.  vel.,6f. 


aa    CHATTO  *  WINDUS,  PaMMiars,  in  St.  Mwtta's  Lane,  LMdM,  W.C. 


Spalding  (T.  A.,  LL.B.).— Ellxmbethaii  Demonolosy:  Ad  Essay 

on  the  Iteiief  in  the  Kn^teoce  of  Devils.     Crown  Bvo,  dcxh  extra,  ^. 

Speight  (TT  W.),  NovcTTby. 


Tb«  HyaMrias  of  Hwob  Drk*. 
By  OoTloos  Ways,  Ac 
Hoo«wtBk«dx  Si%t     ' 
Th«  Oolden  Hoop. 
^  toldta. 


Post  8to.  uiustratwl  boards.  8J-.  •ach. 


Bargo*s  Romaaoo* 
OalUmnM  la  Fall. 
Jl  Baaband  from  Um 


Wmt  tva.  cloth  liiftp,  &r.  6d.  aacb. 
Tttto.  i       Wlte  or  Mo  Wlf^r 

Crown  evo,  cloth  extra,  tr.  6<f.  etch. 
A  Boorot  of  «ho  Boa.  |   Tba  Or«y  HoBk.    {    The  Hastar  of  Traaaaoai 
A  MlnloB  of  tho  Mooa :  A  Romance  of  the  Kloc's  Highway. 
Th«  S«or«t  of  Vjnvam  Vowars. 

Tha  Doom  of  Blva.  I       Tha  Wab  of  rata. 

Tha  Btranga  Bgparlanaaa  of  Mr.  yaraohoyla.   bemy  8to,  m. 


Spenser  for  Children.   By  M.  H.  Towry.    With  Coloured  Illustrations 

_  by  Walter  J.  Morgan.    Crown  410,  doth  eatra.  y.  6rf. 

Spettigue  (H.  H.).— The  Heritage  of  Eve.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  to. 
Stafford  (John)  j  Novels  by. 

Doris  and  I.    Crown  8ro,  cloth,  .v.  6J. 

Carlton  Priora.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  tfilt  top,  te^ 


starry  Heavens  (The) :  A  Poetical  Birthday  Book.    Royal  x6mo, 

cloth  extra,  ar.  6d. ^ 

Stedman  (E.  C.)^— Victorian  R)ets.    Cro\yn  8vo.  cloth  extra,  gs. 
Stephens  (Riccardo,  M.B.).— The  Cruciform  Mark:  The  Strar^ 

Story  of  RrCHARO  TreceN'NA.  BachHor  of  Medicine  (UoIt.  Ediob.)    Crown  8to,  doUu  y.  6d. 

Stephens  (Robert  Nellson).— Philip  Winwood :  A  Sketch  of  the 

Domestic  History  of  an  AmericAn  Captain  in  the  War  of  Independence:  embndnir  erents  that 
occurred  between  and  durin(F  the  years  1763  and  1786,  In  New  York  and  London;  written  by  His 
EncMiiy  in  War,  Hrrhrrt  KUSSBLL,  Licuten.int  in  the  Loyalist  Forces.  With  Sis  Iltitstratiaos 
by  E.   W.  D.  HAMILTON.    Crown  8 to.  doth,  gilt  top.  6x. 


Sterndale  (R.  Armitage).^The  Afghan  Knife:    A  Novel.     Posi 

_  8vo.  cloth,  y,  6rf. ;  illustrated  boards,  ar. 

Stevenson  (R.  Louis),  Worics  by. 

Crown  8vo.  buckram.  v\\\  top.  &r.  each  :  post  8ro.  doth  limp,  ar.  6d.  each. 
Vravala  with  a  Donkey,   with  a  Frontispiece  by  Walter  cranb 

JUl  Inla&d  Voya^a.    Wuh  a  Frontispiece  by  Wai.TGR  CRANE. 

Crown  8vo,  buckrani,  gilt  top,  6s.  each. 

Familiar  BCudlaa  of  Man  and  Books. 

Tba  Bllvarado  Bqoattaro.    With  Frontispiece  by  T.  D.  strong. 

Tha   Harry  Haa.  i     Uadarwoodai  Poana 

Memories  and  Portraits. 

Vlrtflnlbus  Pnerlsque.  and  other  Papers,     ]     Ballada.  I     Prlaaa  OMO. 

Aoroas  tha  Plains,  with  other  Memories  and  Esmva. 

Watr  of  Harmlston.  |    In  tha  Boath  Baas. 

A  IfOWdea  Sabbath  Mom.      With  37  Illu&trations  by  A.  S.  BOYD.     Fc^  Syo.  doth,  Cr. 

Bongs  of  Travel.    Crown  8VO.  bnckrim.  v- 

Maw  Arabian   Nights.     Crown  k\o.  buckram,  gilt  top.  6s.;  post  Bvo,  {Uustrated  boards,  v. 

— POPtrLAR  EniTiOV,  medium  Hvo.  6rf.  {Sl-jrHf, 

The  Suicide  Club;   and  The  R«Jah*s  Diamond.    (From  NKW  ARABIAN  Kichts.)    Witii 

Hilfht  I Uust rations  by  W.  J.  lir.NM-ssY.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  y.  6d. 

The  Stevenson  Reader  t  Selections  from  tiie  Writinvrs  of  Robert  Louis  Stbvrnsom.  EdHed 

by  I.LOYU  OSBGURNR.     Post  e\-o.  cloth,  ar.  bJ. ;  buckr.am.  gflt  top,  y.  6d. 

Stoclcton  (Frank  R.).—The~Young  Master  of  Hyson  Hall.    With 

_    numerous  Illustrations  by  VIRGINIA  H.  DAV1S.SON  and  C.  H.  STEPHENS.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  y.  6^ 

Storey~~(ar  A.,  A.R.A.).>-Sketches   from   Memory.     With   93 

Illustrntions  by  the  Author.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top.  t9s.  6d. .^ 

Stories  from   Foreign  Novelists.  ^  With  Notices  by  Helen  and 

Al.ICK  ZIMMHRN.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra  y.6d. 

Strange  Manuscript   (A)    Found  in  a  Copper  Cylinder.    Crown 

8vo.  cloth  extra,  with  19  Illustrations  by  CTLBRRT  Gaul.  y.  6J.  :  post  8vo.  Jlluapated  boards,  ei. 

Strange  Secrets.    Told  by  Percy  Fitzgerald,  Conan  Doyle,  Flor- 

HNCB  Marry  AT.  &c.    Post  8yo.  illustrated  bo.^rds,  ar. ^ 

Strutt  (Joseph).  —The  Sports  and  Pastimes  of  the  People  of 

Bndland ;  inc1u<iin|,r  the  Rural  and  Domestic  Recreations,  May  Games,  Muouneries.  Showv  <Src.,  from 
the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Preaept  Tliaa.  Edited  by  W1LI.IAM  Honb.  With  s4e  inuXrations.  Croifn 
fve^  deUi  extra,  y.  td. 


JiHATTO  *  WINDUS,  pMbHriMra,  ■■■  St.  Martia'*  Laa*.  Loadon,  W.C.  >] 
Surtees  (Robert).— -Handiey, Cross;  or,  Mr.  Jorrocks's  Hunt. 
Swift's  (Dean)  Choice  Works,  in  Prose  and  Verse.     With  Men^r^ 

Swinburne  (Alcernon  C),  Works 

SdaoUvn*  (nm  Uw  FeMlakl  Warta  el      Si 
AUlKSU  In  CiUrdaB.   ^ic'i^  Iva,  b.  — 

CtaB«*4laMI  1  A  TiUBdr-    Crown  tvo,  jt, 

Vaanu  uid'B^Ia4a.  SicoxoSbk.  Ci.Sxi.»i. 


Syntax's  (Dr.)  Three  Tours;  In  Searcb  of  the  Picturesque,  in  Search 
Talne'5  Hjstory  of  English  Literature.  Translated  by  H  bnrv" V^ 
Taylor  (Bayard).  —  Diversions  of  the  Echo  Club;  Burlesques  of 
Tay lor  (Tom).— rilstorlcai  Dramas:  ']£*'"'»  Darc,'  "twFxT  Axe 

Temple  (Sir  Richard,  Q.C.S.I.) A  BIrd'A-eye  View  of~Pictur- 

Tenhyson  (Lx)r~d) :  A  Biographical  Sketch.'"  ByHTJ.JBNHiNos.  Wiih 
Thackerayana :  Notes  and  Anecdotes.  With  Coloured  Frcatiapiece  and 
Thames,  A  New  Pictorial  History  of  the.  By  A  S.  Khaussi. 
Thomas  (Annie),  Novels  by. 

T)]«  BlraDI  Wabl  A  hDiiuncBDf  IJAdanSodat)'.    Crown  Sro,  clolh,  jj.  OA 
Comrmd—  Tnafc    Crown  avo.  cloth-  gUl  Top,  fa.  

Thomas  (Bertha),  Novels  by. 


Thomson's  Seasons,  and  The  Castle  of  Indolence.      With   Intro-' 


Thornbury  (Walter),  Books  bv. 

Tim'bs  (John),  Works  by.    Crovi^Bvorcloth.  31.  6rf,  each. 


Trollope  (Anthony),  Novels  by. 
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Trollope  (Prances  E.),  Novels  by. 

Crowa  tro,  doth  extra,  y,  6d.  each :  uost  8vo.  Bhiatntod  boatds.  a^ . 
Lika  Bhlpa  apon  tha  B»».   I      M>b>l'«  Progy—. t    An— 

Trbllopc  (T.  A.).— Piiunond  Cut  Diamonds    Post  8vo.  illnst.  bda., 
Twain'A  (Mark)  Books. 

TiM  Author*!  BdlUoB  4«  Immm  of  ih«  Wovfea  of  Bavk  Twain,  in  as  Vohnacs  t 


to  600  Nombered  Copies  for  ttim  fa  Great  Britain  awl  its  Depaodaodcsi,  price  xss.  &f.  nee  per 
Volume,  is  now  complete,  aad  a  detailad  Fcoapectta  nay  be  iiad.  Tlie  First  Volnae  of  me 
Set  ia  SIGNED  BY  THB  AUTHOR. 


UNIFORM  LIBRARV  EDITION  OF  MARK  TWAJITS  WORKS. 
Crewn  Svo^  doth  estia,  %f.  6tl.  eadk 
■mpIi  V«alB*B  XJtamnr  of  Homoo*.   with  B97  Iflustratioos  by  E.  w.  Kbmblb. 


BooAlng  Ittand  Ttao  UtaoooBtoat  Homo.    With  aoo  IVustraiioas  Inr  F.  A.  FaASaa. 

Tho  ABMHoaa  GlalaMUit.   With  81  ISustrations  Inr  H  ai.  Hurst  end  ooen. 

*Tho  Advaaturaa  of  Tom  Sawyov.   With  xtx  iBustrailofM. 

Tom  Baaryor  Ateoad.    With  a6  IDostratlcos  by  Dan  Bbard. 

Tom  Bawyor.  I>atoettva.  ^^    V**^  FhotoinaviirB  Fortrah  of  the  Auttrar. 

Faddl'ahBad  WUooa.       wtih  Pwtsait  and  Six  IBhatraliotis  by  Louis  LjOBB. 

*A  Tramp  Abroad.   With  314  llhutiatioos. 

«Tho  Innooaata  Abroad  i  or/The  New  l^lniiD's  Prosresa.  WHb  134  lUostrations.   (Tbe  Two 

ling  i£<iiiion  it  entitled  Hark  T«rala*B  Pioaaaro  Trip.) 
•Tho  Oildod  Ago.    By  M  AR  K  Twain  and  C  D.  Warnbr    With  sn  nnstratiauL 
*Tha  Prtaoo  and  tho  Paapor.    With  190  IHuttrations. 
*iafo  OB  tho  BllaalMlppl.    With  900  nustrations. 

*Tho  AdvoBtaraa  of  fiaeklabany  IIbb.   With  174  IBostrations  by  E.  W.  Kembul 
*A  Yaakoo  at  tho  Goart  of  King  Arthar.   With  aso  lUastnittens  by  Dan  Rkarx». 
4Tha  Btoloa  WhHo  ■laphaai.  |       *Tba  Al,OOIMMIO  Baak-Noto. 

Tho  Oholoo  Vorka  of  Mark  Twala.    Rofiaadaad  Corrected  throogfauut  by  the  Aothec    Wkh 

Life,  Potuait,  and  numerous  lUuaratioaa. 

V  The  books  maikad  *  may  be  had  also  fai  post  tro.  pfctum  boards,  at  9s.  each. 

Crown  8vOk  doth,  gilt  top,  6/.  eadi,  _, 

Mrpoaal  Booolloetloaa  of  Joaa  of  Ara.   with  Twd*e  Ufaistrstlonsby  K  V.  Dv  Momdl 
Bora  TrsuBpo  Abroad. 

Tha  Han  that  Corraptad  Hadlaybarg.  and  other  Stories  and  Sfcatches.    Wkh  a  Fronthpieix. 
Mark  Twain'B  BkOtchao.    Post  8to,  illustrated  boards,  ax. 

Tytler  (C.  C.  Fraser-).— Mistress  Judith :   A  Novel.    Crown  Svo, 

doth  eitra,  jf.  M. ;  post  8vo.  Illustrated  boards,  ar. ^ 

tyflerlSafah),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo.  doth  extra,  y.  6d.  each ;  post  tvo,  lOnstrated  boards,  ar.  «sadi. 
Lady  BalL  |  Borlod  Dlamoado.  I  Tha  aiaokhall  Ohoatai  |  Vhirt  Sha  O 

PoatSro,  iOnstrated  boards,  u.  each. 
Cltoyonna  JaoqaaUaa.  I    Tho  Hogaaaot  Family. 

Tha  Brldo*a  Paoa.  Mohloina  Ohilio.    I    Sfaa 

BalBt  MuBgo*o  Olty.  I    Boaaty  and  tha  Boa 

Crown  Svo,  dotli,  v.  bd.  each. 

Tho  Maedoaald  Iiau.   with  Frontispiece,  t    Mrs.  CamUdhaal'o  Oodd 

Tho  Witoh-Wlfo.     I  Ba^al  Langton.  J    Bapphira.    I    A  Honoymoon'o  B«ll| 
A  Toang  Brajon. 

Upward  (Allen),  Novels  by. 

A  Crown  of  Btraw.    Crown  8to,  doth,  gj. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3/.  6d,  each ;  post  8to,  picture  boards,  v.  each. 

Tho  Qnaan  Against  Owon. \       Tho  Pwnoo  of  ^■^^""*n* 

*0od  BaTO  tho  Quoon  I  *  a  Tale  of  '37.    Crown  8yo,  doth,  ar. 

Vandam  (Albert  D.).— A  Court  Tragedy.    With  6  Illustrations "^ 

J.  Barnard  Davis.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  jr. id, 

Vashtl  and  Esther.    BjT^Belle '  of  The  World.    Cr.  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6rf. 
VIzetelly  (Ernest  A.),  Books  by.    Crown  8vo,  cloth«  y,6d,  each. 

Tho  Boorplont  A  Romance  of  Spain.    With  a  Frontispiece. 
With  Zola  in  Bngland  1  A  Story  of  Exile.    With  4  Portratts. 

A  Path  of  Thoma.    Crown  8yo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6j. {tSkeriiv. 

Wasrner  (Leopold).— How  to  Qet  on  the  Stage,  and   how  to 

BuoOOOd  tnoro.    Crown  8to,  doth,  ar.  6rf. _^ 

Walford*5  County  FamllieA   of   the  United  Kingdom   (1900). 

Conrninine[  Notices  of  the  Descent,  Birth,  Marriage,  Education,  &c..  of  more  than  19,000  Distlnsubhod 
Heads  of  l'<iniUies,  their  lieirs  Apparent  or  Presumptive,  die  Offices  they  hold  or  have  held,  tii«r  Town 
and  Country  Addresses,  Qubs,  Sic    Royal  8vo,  dotft  gilt,  sof. 

Walier(5rE.).— Sebastiani'A^ecret.  With  9  Illusts.  Cr.  Svo,  cl.,6s". 
Walton  and  Cotton's  Complete  Angler.    Wkh  Memoirs  and  N otes 

by  Sir  HARRIS  NICOLAS,  and  6i  Illustrations..  Crown  8vo,  doth  antique,  jx.  6d,     '1^ ^_^ 

Walt  Whitman,  Poems  by.     Edited,  with  Introduction,  by  Wiluam 

_  M.  ROSSETTI.    With  Portrait.    Crown  8vo,  hand'eaade  paper  and  buckram.  6s. 

Warden   (Florence).— Joan,  the  Curate.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3*.  6tf. 
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Warman  (Cy).— The  Express  Messenger,  and  other  Tales  of  the 

Rail.    Crowrn  8vo,  cloth,  y.  (hj. 

Warner  (Charles  Dudley).— A  Roundabout  Journey.    Crown  8vo, 

dotfa  extra,  6s. _^ 

Wassemiann  (Lllllas).— The  Daffodils.    CroWn  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6d. 


Warrant  to  Execute  Charles  I.     A  Facsimile, .with  the  59  Signatures* 

and  S«als.    Printed  on  paper  aa  in.  by  14  in.    ax. 
Wamuit  to  Exaoate  liary  Qnooa  of  Beota.    A  Facsimile,  indudingr  Queen  Elizabeth's  Sii^na 
ture  and  the  Great  Seal.    as. 


Weather,  How  to  Foretell  the,  with  the  Pocket  S|>ectroscope. 

By  F.  \V.  Cory.    With  Ten  Illustrations.    Crown  8to.  is.  ;  doth,  is.  6d. 

Westall  (William),  Novels  by. 

Traat  atonsy.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  y.  6d. ;  post  8to.  fflustrated  boaids,  ar. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 

As  a  Hail  Sows.  I       Ji  Rad  Byld>l. |       As  Lnek  would  havo  It. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  y.  6tl,  each. 
Mtgel  Fortesouo. 
Bon  Cloutfh.  I  Birch  Dobo. 
The  Old  Faetopy. 
80ns  of  Bollal. 
With  tha  Had  Ba<lo. 


A  Woman  Tomptod  Htm. 
Wof  HoBOttv  and  Ufa. 
Hor  Two  ■ilUioBB. 
Tnro  PlBohoo  of  .Bnofl* 


mie  Phantom  City. 
Ralph  Morbroek'a  Trast. 
A  Quaer  Raoo. 
R«d  Ry  vlntftmn* 


■oy  of  Roy*a  OooFt.    With  6  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  doth.  y.  ^. 

Stvango  CSvimes.    (True  Stories^   Crown  8vo,  doth,  y.  6el. 

Tho  Old  Faotoyy.   Popular  Edition.    Medium  8vo,  6rf. 


Westbury  (Atha).— The  Shadow  of  Hilton  Fembrook:  A  Ro- 

mahce  of  Maorflaod.    Crown  8vo,  doth,  y.  6rf. 

White  (Qilbert).— The  Natural  History  of  Selbome.     Post  8vo. 

printed  on  laid  paper  and  half-bound.  aJ. 

Wilde  (Lady).  —  1'he  Ancient  Legends,  Mystic  Charms,  and 

Superatittons  of  Ireland ;  with  Sketches  of  the  Irish  Past.    Crown  8yo,  doth,  y.  6d. 

Williams  (W.  Mattleu,  F.R.A.S.),  Works  by. 

■olonoo  In  Short  ChaptOMU    Crown  8ro.  doth  extra,  js.  6tt. 

A  Slnsnlo  Troatlao  on  Haat.   With  illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  v.  &f. 

Tho  Ononiistpy  of  Oookary.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  6s. 

A  Ylndloatlon  of  Fhgonology.    With  Portrait  and  43  lllusts.    Dcinv  8yo.  cloth  extra,  igj.  6rf. 

Williamson  (Mrs.  F.  HQ.— A  Child  Widow.    Post  8^ro,  bds.,  zs. 
Wilis  (C.  J.),  Novels  by. 

An  Ha«y-iOln<  Follonr.    Crown  8vo.  doth,  y.  6A  |  HU  Doad  Part.    Crown  8vo.  doth,  6s. 

Wilson  (Dr.  Andrew,  P.R.S.E.),  Works  by. 

OhaptOVS  OB  BTotatlon.    With  359  Illustnuions.    Crown  8vo.  doth  extra,  js.  6d 

Loavoa  fironi  a  Matnvallrt'a  Moto-Book.   Post  Svo,  cloth  Ump.  u.  6d. 

Kialsnvo-Tlnio  Btudloa.    with  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  6s. 

■tndloa  In  Idfla  and  Sonao.    With  36  illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  doth   y.  &/. 

Common  Ao^ontnt  How  to  Troat  Them.    With  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.tr. ;  cloth,  if.  6./ 

Ollmpoaa  of  Matnga.    with  35  lUuatrationa.    Crown  8vo.  doth  extra,  y.  6d. 

Winter  (John  Strangle),  Stories  by.    Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards. 

9s.  each :  doth  limp,  ax.  6d.  esciu 
Cavalry  Lifo.  I    Rajlmantal  Lotfonda. 

Cavalry  Ufa, and  Ratftenontal  Iiotfaada*    library  Edition,  set  in  new  type  and  hand 

someqr  bound.    Crown  8vo.  doth,  y.  6d. 
A  Boldiov*a  Ghlldvon.   With  34  inustrationsby  E.  G.  THOMSON  and  E.  Stuart  Hardy.    Crown 
ftro.  cloth  extra,  y.  6d. 

Wissmann    (Hermann   von).  —  My   Second    Journey   throujrh 

B^natortal  Atrlmu   With  9a  illustrations.    Demy  8to.  doth.  161. 

WoodJH.  P.),  Detective  Stories  by.    Post  8vo,  boards,  zs.  each. 

Tho 


Tha  Paaaangar  from  Bootland  Yard.    |       Tho  Bnillahman  of  tha  Rua  Gain. 

Woolley  (Celia  Parker).— Rachel  Armstrong;  or,  Love  and  The. 

dotty.    Fo»<»o.doth,  aj.  6A 

Wrisrht  (Thomas,  F.S.A.),  Works  by. 

Carloatnro  Rlatory  of  tha  Oaortfaa  {  or,  Annals  of  the  House  of  Hanover.  Compiled  from 
Squibs.  Broadsides.  Window  Pictures.  Lampoons,  and  Pictorial  Caricatures  of  the  Time.  With 
over  300  Illustrations,    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6ti, 

Hiatory  of  Oavleatun  and  of  tha  Opotoaqaa  In  Art,  Lltaratnro.  Bealptnm,  and 
Painting.    Illustrated  by  F.  W.  FaiRHOI.T,  F.S.A.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  js.  6d 

iVynman  (Marg:aret).— My  Flirtations.     With  13  Illustrations  by 

J.  Brrnard  Partridch.    Pot  Svo.  doth  Ump,  ax. 

*ZZ'  (L.  Zangwlll).— A  Nineteenth  Century  Miracle.  Or.  8vo.35.61;. 
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Zola  (Emile),  Novels  by.    Crowo  8vo.  cloth  extra,  31.  6d.  each. 

Th«  rojinaa  of  th»  Pongnnii    Edited  by  {Frnest  A.  Vizetelly. 

Abbo  ■[oor«t*o  TnuMgrMMlon.    E<tit«d  Sv  Hrnest  A.  Vizhtbllv. 

Tb«  CoBoaaat  of  Plaaaana.     Fdtted  by  Hrnfst  a.  Vi^etelly. 

OormlBai:  or,  Mast«r  and  Maii.    EJited  by  Erni^st  A.  Vizetelly.  [>>«• 

Bis  Bxo«ll«noy  (Bajrana  iReaion).    with  an  introduction  bv  Ernkst  A.  ViZBTHULY. 

Ths  Drom-8bop(L'jlaSOinau>lru    With  luiroduction  by  E.  a.  Vizbtelly. 

Blio  Pat  and  tha  Tbln.   T/ansUted  by  Ernest  A.  Vizbtelly. 
Onay.    TranUated  by  ERKBST  A.  ViZBTELLY. 
TbO  Downfall.    Translated  by  E.  A.  VlZETELLY. 

Tha  Draam.    Tmn^aated  by  eTliza  Chase.    With  Eicht  mtutniiom  by  Jbankiot. 
Doctor  Paaoai.     Translated  by  E.  A.  VlZBTBLLY.    With  Poitnh  of  the  AaihOT. 

Itoordaa.   Translated  bv  Ernest  A.  Vizetelly. 

KOBia.  Translated  by  ERNEST  A.  VIZETBLLY. 
Palis.  Translated  by  ERNEST  A.  VlZETELLY. 
VmltfolBOSS  (PAoondlt4).    Translated  and  Edited,  wllb  aa  latradaDliaB,  br  E.  A.  VtTBTBLLT. 

With  Sola  In  BnglaBdl.    By  ERXbst  A.  Vizetblly.  Wbh  Four  Ponniii.    down  Sto.  clotk.  y.id. 


SOME   BOOKS  CLASSIFIED  IN  SERIES. 


•  • 


For  fuller  cmtalognini,  u€  alphmbetical  tnramgemmiit  pp.  i-aflL 


The  Mayfair  Library. 

«PB  MA  QslddlUes.     By  W.  D.  ADAMS. 
»  Agony  Columa  of  '  The  TlmM.' 
▲  Journey  Roand  My  Rooat  By  X.  DB  ItAISTRB. 

Translated  by  Hknry  ATTWELL 
feeticai  IngenolUei.    By  W.  T.  Dobson. 
~  I  Cvpboard  Papera.    By  Fin-Bec. 

t.  CHlherta  PUya.    Three  Series. 

_  I  of  Irlah  Wit  and  Hnaoar. 
Aalnala  and  their  Maaten.    By  Sir  A  HELPS. 
■oclal  Preniire.    By  Sir  A.  Helps. 
▲atocrat  of  Breakfaat  Table.  ByO  W.  H0LM8& 
Oarloaltlesof  Crlticiam.    By  11.  J.  Jennings. 
reaeilaa4  Palatfce.    By  R.  Kempt. 
Little  BMays:  from  Lamb's  lbtters. 
■orsMle  Anecdotea.    By  Jacob  Larwood. 


Pott  8vo,  oloth  Umo.  ot.  &i.  per  Voloao. 

Ibeatrlosl  AsMMtaa.    By  Jacob  Lab  wood. 
OsnelTta    By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 
Wtteb  Stortet,    By  K.  Lynn  Linton. 
PMtbaet  sad  Flsifen.    By  R.  Macgrrcob. 
Hev  Psal  sad  Vlrslsia    By  W.  H.  M  allcxul 
KaNeoribnrfUr.    Edited  bf  IL  C  Pennbu. 
Hb  Life  and  Aims.    By  H.  A.  PaGS. 
By  H.  C  PBNNHLL. 
.    By  H.  C.  PENNELL. 
By  Hon.  HUGH  ROWLBY. 
More  rvalsaa.    By  Hon.  HUCH  R0WI.SY. 
By  BtTMiin  sad  Sss.    By  Wiluam  SHNloa. 
Usvef  tnm  s  Vstsnitatii  BMt-Baok.   By  Dr. 
Anorbw  Wilson. 


The  Qolden  Library,    post  Svo,  doth  Hmp,  ts.  per  Voinmft. 


for  Bailors.    By  W.  C.  Bbnnbtt. 
LlTW  of  the  MecromSBcen.    By  W.  Godwin. 
fbe    Aatocrat   of   the   Breakfast   Table.      By 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
Tsle  for  a  Ohlmaey  Comer.    By  Lbigh  Hunt. 


of  Oeoatry  Life.   By  Eowa&d  JBSS& 
la  Mart  d'Arwar  j  Sdectkna  fnaa  Mallobt. 
Ibe  Poetleal  Works  of  Alexsader  Pope. 
XHYWBleaasf  tbe  Bebs  dab.  Bayaro  Taylob. 


Handy   Novels.     Foap.  Svo,  cloth  boards,  15.  &L  each. 
Br.  PsUlMr'a  Patient.    By  Grant  allrn  t    Bevea  Stoepera  of  ^bsroi.    M.  E.  COXXBIdge. 

Moate  Carlo  Storlet.    By  Joan  Barrptt.  i   The  Old  Maid's  Sveetbesrl    9fA.ST.  Aunv.v. 

Blsok  Bplrltj  and  White.    By  R.  A.  Cram. j    Modest  Uttte  BaWL    By  ALAN  St.  AUSVN. 

My    Library.     Printed  on  laid  paper,  post  8yo,  half-Roxbargbe,  tt.  6d.  enoh. 


Tke  Joaraal  of  Maorfce  de  Gaeria. 
tbe  Dramstie  SMaytof  Ohsrles  Laaib. 
OlUtlon  and  Kxaminatioa  of  WllUaai  Sliskspsaia. 

By  W.  S.  Landor. 


Obristte  Jobastoas.   By  Ckarlbs  Rbadb. 
Pas  WsfflaftSB.   By  CHABLBS  RBADB. 


The  Pocket  Library.    Post  8vo,  printed  on  laid  paper  end  hf.-bd.,  9s.  each. 

Tb^  Sassys  of  Bits.    By  Charles  Lamb. 
Anecdotes  of  the  Clergy.    By  Jacob  Larwood 
The  Bplouresa.  &c.    By  Thomas  Moore. 
PlMTs  by  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan. 
OauiYer's  Travala,  A:c.    By  Dean  swift. 
TbOBMOa'S  Bessons.     Illustrated. 
Wblte'a  Bstaial  RlstoiT  of  Betbene. 


Osstroaonnr.    By  Brii-Lat-Savarin 

Robinson  Crnsoe.  Illustrated  by  G.  C'RUIKSHANK 

Aatocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table  and  The  Profea  or 

St  tha  Breakfast  Table.    By  O.  W.  Holmes. 
Prorlnclal  Letters  of  Blaise  Pascal. 
Whims  and  Oddities.    By  Thomas  Hood. 
Leigh  Hunt's  Essays.    Edited  l>v  E.  Oli.ip.r. 
Tha  Barber's  Chair,    By  Douci.as  ]  hr  Roi.n. 


POPULAR  SIXPENNY  NOVELS 

R.  L  Stevenson. 


Bew  Arsbiaa  Bights.   R.  L  .Steybnso.n.    iTVui. 
Pack.    Bv  OuiDA.  [/•>*. 

ABonofftagar.    BvHallCainb.  [A/ar. 

All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men.     By  Walteb 

Besant 
Tbe  Golden  Butterfly.      By  "V^'ALTfiB  Bbsant 

and  James  Rice, 
Tbe  Deemster.    Bv  Hall  Cains. 
Tbe  Shadow  of  a  Crime.    By  Hall  Cainb. 
Aatonina.    By  Wilkir  Coi.mns. 
The  Moonstone.       By  Wii.kif  Collins. 
Tbe  Womsa  la  Wbite.    By  wilkib  Collins. 


The  Dasd  Secret.      By  WiLXiB  Collins. 
The  Bew  Magdalen.    By  Wilkib  Collins 
Held  la  Bondage.    By  Ouida. 
Moths.    By  UU  IDA. 
Under  Two  Flags.    By  Ouida. 
By  Proxy.    By  James  Pa  yn. 
PegWofflngton:  and  Christie  Jobastoae.      Br 
Chari.es  REAOE.  IREADF 

The   Cloister  and   the   Bftsrtb     Bv  Chaki>- 
Bever  Too  Late  to  U^^nd     Bv  rHAxl  es  Reaio-' 
Hard  Csab.    By  C-»aki  rs  i<iiai>r 
Tbe  Old  Psetory    Uv  Willi  am  Westall 


CHATTO  A  WiNDiJS.  t>ublUhers,  m  St.  Martin's  Une,  London.  W.C.    af 

THE  PICCADILLY  NOVELS. 

LiBKARY  Editions  op  NovELs,iQany  Illustrated,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 


By  Mrs. 

ValtrU'a  FAt«. 
A  Uf e  iBterMl 
KoDA's  Ohotce. 
BrWoman'MWife. 
Tba  Cost  of  Bor  Pri4o. 

By  F.  M.  ALLEN.— Oroon  m 

By  GRANT  ALLEN. 


ALEXANDER. 

B&rbftra. 

AFlglktwltiiFaU. 
A  Ooldon  Antvao. 
Mri.CrlGlitoii'sOreditor. 
Tho  stop-moftter. 


PhillrtU.    I   Ba^Um. 
Btmuo  Storloa. 
Por  Malmlo't  B»ko. 
la  All  Slwdoi. 

The  BeckoBlBC  Buid. 
Tho  Dovil'a  Die. 
Thli  MorUl  OoiL 
Tho  Tents  of  tfhom. 


Tho  OroAt  Taboo. 
Damaroiq'a  Xkanchtor. 
Dnchooi  of  VvwjuimA. 
Blood  Koyal. 
X.  Oroet'i  If  Mtorpioee. 
Tho  Scallyvag. 
At  Market  Value. 
UBdor  Bealod  Ordon. 


By  M.  ANDERSON.— OthoUo'fOoeapattott. 

Bv  EDWIN  L.  ARNOLD. 
Phra  tho  Phomieiaii.   I  OonstaUo  of  Bt.  Hldiolaa. 

By  ROBERT  BARR. 
IB  a  Btoamor  Chair.        1  A  Woman  Xntenrtae* 
Prom  Wheeo  Bouvo.      |  Kerenffe  I 

By  FRANK  BARRETT. 
Woman  of  vonBracoloto.  I  xnidor  a  Strange  ICaik. 
Fettored  for  IU9.  ( A  MJadng  WiteoM. 

Tho  Bardlttg  BcaadaL      |  Waa  Bho  JvstlBed  ? 
By   *  BELLE.'— Vaahtl  and  Zethor. 
By  Sir  W.  BESANT  and  J.  RICE. 


BoadV-UoneyKMrttboy. 
Ky  Utile  QirL 
With  Earp  and  Grown. 
Thia  Boa  of  Yiiloan. 
Tho  Ooidon  Butterfly. 
Tho  MonkB  of  Thaloma. 


ByOoUa'aArhovr. 
Chaplain  of  tho  Ploot. 
Tho  Boamy  Bide. 
The  Oaao  m  ICr.  Lncraft. 
In  Trafhlcar'a  Bay. 
Tho  Ton  zoan'  Tenant. 


By  Sir  WALTER  BESANT. 


All  Bom  A  Conditions. 
Tho  Captains' Boom. 
AU  in  a  Garden  Fair. 
Dorothy  Forstor. 
Unolo  Jack.  I  HolyBooo 
World  Went  Well  Than. 
Ohlldron  of  Oiheon. 
HerrPanliu. 
For  Faith  and  Freedom. 
ToOaU  Hermno. 

So  Bovolt  of  Kan. 
0  BoU  of  Bt.  Pavl's. 


Armorel  of  Lyoneao. 
8.Zathorlno's  by  Tower 
Verbona  Camellia,  Ac. 
The  iTory  Oata. 
Tho  Bobol  Qaeon. 
Dreams  of  Avarloe. 
In  Doaeon'a  Orders. 
Tho  Master  CraftssMUi. 
Tho  City  of  BofOge. 
A  Fountain  Sealed. 
The  OhangeUng. 
Tho  Cham. 


By  AMBROSE  BIERCB-lBllUst  of  Ufa. 
By  HAROLD  BINDLOSS.AIns]lo's  Jn-Jv. 

ByM.  McD.  BODKIN.-DomMprl. 
By  PAUL  BOUROBT.— AUTlagLio. 
By  J.  D.  BRAY5H A W.-~8tam  Bilhonotteo. 
By  ROBERT  BUCHANAN. 


Shadow  of  tho  B  word. 
A  Child  of  Nature. 
«od  and  tho  Man. 
Martyrdom  of  MadeUno 
Lots  Me  Mr  Bvor. 
Annan  Water. 
Fo^gtoTo  Manor. 
Tho  Charlatan. 


The  Hew  Abolard. 
Matt.  I  Bachol  Dene 
Master  of  the  Mine. 
ThoKoirotLlnno. 
Woman  and  tho  Man. 
Bod  and  Whito  Heather. 
Lady  KUpatrlek. 


R.  W.  CHAMBERS— Tho  King  in  Tellow. 
By  J.  M.  CHAPPLE.— Tho  Minor  Chord. 
By  HALL  CAINE. 

Shadow  of  a  Crime.  |  Deemster.  |  Son  of  Hagar. 
By  AUSTIN  CLARE.— ByBlsoof  Btver. 
By  ANNE  COATES.-Blo's  Diary. 
By  MACLARBN  COBBAN. 
The  Bod  Bvltaa.  f  Tho  Bnrdon  of  IiabeL 

By  MORT.  ft  PRANCES  COLLINS. 
Blaehsmith  A  Scholar.    I  Ton  Play  mo  False. 
Tho  vniago  Comedy.       |  Midnight  to  Mld^ght. 

By  WILKIE'COLLINS. 


Armadale.  [  AfterDark. 
HoHamo.  I  Antonina 
BasiL   I  Hide  and  Booh. 
Tho  Dead  Socrel 
Qtieon  of  Hearts. 
My  Mlseeilaalos. 


Tho  Woman  in  Whlto. 
the  Law  and  tho  Lad/. 
The  Hanntod  Botol. 
The  Moonstone. 
Man  and  Wife. 
Poor  Miss  FIneh. 


By  WILKIE 

Miss  or  Mrs.  T 
The  Hew 
The  Froson  ooop, 
Tho  TwoDesttailes. 
•  X  Bay  Ho.' 
Little  Hovels. 
The  Fallon  Loaves, 


COLLI  ns—continutd. 
Jeaobel's  Dan^ter. 
Tho  Blaok  Bono. 
Heart  and  Boienco. 
Tho  Bvil  Oontos. 
The  Lagaey  of  Cain. 
ogno'sZlfo. 


ABogno'i  „ 
BlittdLove. 


M.  J.  COLQUHOUN.-BToryfiiQh  Soldier. 

By  E.  H. COOPER.— Oooffory  HamUton. 
By  V.  C.  COTES.- Two  Olrlson  a  Barge. 
C.  B.  CRADDOCK. -His  Vanished  Star. 

By  H.  N.  CRELLIN. 
Bomaaces  or  the  Old  Seraglio. 

By  MATT  CRIM. 
The  Adventores  of  a  Fair  BeboL 

By  S.  R.  CROCKETT  and  others. 
Tales  of  Onr  Coast. 

M. 


By  B. 

Diana  Barrington. 

Proper  Pride. 

A  Family  Ukeneaa 

ProtWMISB  Hevillo. 

AttrdofPaaaago. 

'To Let.-  I  Mr.  Jervis. 

Village  Tales. 

Soma  Ono  Blso.  |  Jason. 


CROKER. 

The  Boal  Lady  Hilda. 
Married  or  Bugle  T 
Two  Masters. 
In  thoKingdom  of  Kerry 
Ihterferenco. 
A  Third  Poraoa. 
Boyoad  the  Palo. 
wis  Balmalao's  Past. 
Xnfatttation. 
By  W.  CYPLES.— HearteofOold. 
By  ALPHONSE  DAUDBT. 
The  BvaagoUst ;  or,  Port  SalTation. 
H.  C.  DAVIDSON.-Mr.Sadlor'sDanghters. 
By  E.  DAWSON.— Tho  Fonntala  of  Touth. 
By  J.  DE  MILLE.— ACaatUinSpaln. 
By  J.  LBITH  DERWENT. 
Onr  Lady  of  Tears.         I  Oirco's  Lovers. 
By  HARRY  DE  WINDT. 
Tmo  Taios  of  Travel  and  Advontnro. 
By  DICK  DONOVAN. 


Tales  of  Terror. 
Chronicles  oftMlchael 
Danovltch.  [Dotectivo. 
lyier  Tatloek.  Privato 


Man  from  Mandiostor. 
Becords  of  Vincent  Trill 
The   Mjritery  of 

Jamaloa  Terrace.       _ 

By  RICHARD  DOWLINO. 
Old  Coreoraa's  Money. 

By  A.  CONAN  DOYLE. 
The  Finn  of  CHrdlostono. 

By  S.  JEANNETTB  DUNCAN. 
A  Dangfator  of  Today.  I  Venon's  Anat. 
By  A.  EDWARDES.— A  Plaster  Saint. 
By  O.  S.  EDWARDS.— BnaaoUoparllla. 
By  0.  MANVILLE  PENN 


Corsed  by  a  Fortnna 
The  Case  of  Allsa  Cray 
Commodore  Jonk. 
The  How  Mistress. 
Witness  to  tho  Deed. 
The  Tiger  Lily. 
Tho  Whlto  Vlrgla. 
Blaok  Blood. 
Doable  Canning. 
Bag  of  Diamonds,  Ac. 


A  Flattered  povocoto. 
King  of  tho  OasUo. 
Master  of  Ceremonies. 
Eve  at  the  Wheel,  Ac. 
Tho  Man  with  a  Shadow 
Cae  Maid's  Miachiof. 
Story  of  Antony  Graoo. 
Thla  man's  WUo. 


In  Jeopardy. 
A  Woman  w< 


ortlill^' 


By  PERCY  FITZGERALD. -Fatal ZenI 
By  R.  E.  PRANCILLON. 

Ono  by  One.  I  Bopes  of  Sand. 

A  Dog  aad  his  Shadow.    Jack  Doyle's  Danghtor. 

ABoalQooen.  | 

By  HAROLD  FREDERIC. 

Bath's  Brother's  Wife.     |  The  Lawton  GlrL 

By  GILBERT  OAUL. 

AStraago  Manascrlpt  Found  in  aCoppor  OyUndor 

By  PAUL  OAULOT.— The  Bod  Shirts. 

By  CHARLES  GIBBON. 

BoUn  Cray.  |  The  Ooldon  Shaft. 

By  E.  GLANVILLB. 

The  Lost  Reuresa.  I  The  Qolden  Bock. 

Fair  Ooloniiit  |  Fosaieker  |  Talea  fivm  the  Vtld. 


as    CItATTO  AWINDUS,  t>«bU«h>f»,  ,,.  St.  MtHbU  Lue.  Lo«d«i,  W.C 

The  Piccadilly  (3/6)  Novels— conrtiMiftl  «     _^    _  

_.  ^^  Sr.  E^r  UOODMaFT^      B-uSr^SS*"^  *V»CIK>NAU>. 

«•«  ■pMl«r.  Bv*. 

CECIL  QRIPPITH. 


AiJS!A;cS;t.X5i?"*^  ^"'^""^ 


P.  4  V.  MARauBRnTe.T 


_    ^  ^    By  OWEN  HALL. 

By  C05M0  NAMILTON 

•IXapoMlbU.  I  tkTMfkaB 

Bv  THOMAS  HARDY. 

M  OrMBw«o4  Ttm. 
A  or  .r  ^   By  BRET  HARTB. 
▲  W*rd  •«  tlia  OoMm        ~ - 

A  Sappk*  •!  Otmb 
Col.  BUrbottt*'!  QUwL 
■luy.  i  Balbr  Oowi. 
BaU  RiBMT  Of  Aas«l'i. 
lU«c  of  lt»ilMid%wB 


AI«Mtarorr£ 
iBMlrmgiiB. 
Or.  Bouov's  Ki 


By  L.  T.  MBADB. 


BwWMora 

AtoAoCr 


OUroBc*. 


•f    JMk 


I 


OtTfliyard.     retU 
nMOrandooflko' 


By  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE 

I  Dwi.  MAtriz  Budolpi 


OoAlaofFIrt. 
Old  BlaMM  Sai*. 


' BuutolplL 

DavM  PolBdtzter'sOto. 


Garth 

EIUcc  QvoBtta. 

8«tectua  Btnmt.  -^^..^^ 

Fort«Be'«  FooL  tpocira  of 

By  Sir  A.  HELPS.— immdoBiMB. 

Oorotliyi  Do«blo.  |  Tho  Qmob^  C 

By  HEADON  HILL. 

Sombr»  th*  Dotootivo. 

By  JOHN  HILL. 

Twist  Lot*  ud  Daty.  I  NvMato  of  OurleoBBa. 

VICTOR  HUaO.-»ui5SII^'lotU»d. 
FERO  US  HUME.-Udy  f^  Vowhoro. 

A  M    .^yJ?«»-  HUNOERFORD. 

A  ICo&tal  iltnmlo.        ,  A  Matdoa  aU  Ftelon. 
Ladjr  Varntr'a  Fliglit.     I  Tk«  Ooubis  of  OUoo. 
The  R«d  HoBM  Ujttmrrl  Hon  Orolu    ^^ 
Tb«  Thrtfl  OracM.  I  As  Aaxiou 

Profeuor s BzpcriaoBl    AprUi Lady 
A  Point  of  Ooudoaeo.     Potora  Wife.  I  LoHoo. 
T„.T  ^/  Vn-  ALFRED  HUNtT^^ 

Ho.o??.f^«jlV.?"T<i"''''B  "^NB- 

»hopJS&.?o^^^5JL*^**«*««^'^- 
KadS.f^.'SS!:!'^  LBPBLLBTIBR. 

By  ADAM  LILBURN.|At»i«<ytalUrtlo 
-j,^     By  HARRY  LIND?AV,   ™"* 

MOda  Boberftt.  i  nio  JaoaMftA 

By  HENRY  W.  LlJc™lSo2?fioyoi. 
By  E.  LYNN  LINTON.     '^ 


Itraiwo.  I  ] 
idolPSrtte-. 


AWkfrtod 

bDfroitParlL 


isr^-' 


i  BdiUttloJSSST' 

By  HUME  NISBBT.^*  Ml  M  I' 
E.i.«  *     .^y  ^-  B-  NORRIS:  ^ 

By  Mrs.  OLIPHANT.-.»7 
luu  f.  — ^      By  OUIDA. 

UBdor  Two  TUn.  \  Moths,      i 

Folio  rarlBo.  rrootOM-  i 

A  Doc  of  Raadon.  b  KoroBM 

?SSSl-*L5St     5^-  ' 


Patricia  XeabalL 
Vader  whidi  Loi^T 

PaatoBdarow. 
BowlBff  tho  Wiod.    * 
With  a  SlIk«BTliroad. 
The  World  Woli  Loot. 

.  ^.    By  JUSTIN 

A  Fair  SazoB. 
Ualey  Rochford. 
P«ar  Lady  DladaiB. 
Oaaadola. 
Watordalo  MToighboEn. 


The  AtonoaoEt  of  Lomb 


Tht  Oae  Ttoo  lUay. 
DElcieBTOrtoilr^' 
Bobolofthofhmily. 

ABOotETOOfVHMMta. 

MCCARTHY. 

DOBBaQBizotO. 

liald  of  AthoBB. 
no  Comet  of  B  ItogQiL 
The  Dictator.     ^^ 
BodDiaaMEdft 
„,^- .. The  Riddle  BlBE. 

I  n«Koyal  Chrtiwfftor 


^         Ao  Waton  of  Bdon. 
•^Sd2^^^"^«T  A-  •'AUL. 

u-».i,w  &  JAMBS  PAYN. 

Jf5*"5j"YjMg»trd.      ghoTijJkoftfco 

bPorilaadPHvBlloE. 


A  Kodon  IMeR  WMft> 


E.-JtrrTtte 


By.  E.  C.  PRICE. 


mim  XuwoU'a  ASecttoBa. 

«.M  o?^*^*-  •'•  H.  RiDDBLL. 

WoMBtttrios.  lABichlbBgOBEfhttf. 

«.^^    Bv  AMBLIE  RIVES.  7^ 
Barbara  Deriac.  I  MorleL  ^ 

•1.    .    ?yJt'  ^'  ROBINSON. 

nie  Baada  of  J«atteo.   |  Woaua  in  tbo  Darfc. 

By  HERBERT  RUSSBLCTSmiS 


CHATTO  *  WiNDUS.  Publbhar*.  ti 
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